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RECENTLY made the circuit of the 
self-governing colonies of Great Brit- 
Beginning with those in Africa, 
where still, as of old, something new is 
always being found, I went on to Tasma- 
nia, New Zealand, and the Australias, 
and from there by Hong-Kong—the new 
Liverpool of the East—to Vancouver, and 
Canada to Atlantic tide- water. 
Each colony and group of colonies visit- 
ed had about it something noteworthy, 
but none presented so many points of in- 
terest in small compass as New Zealand. 
It has the raw material out of which can 
be made something fairer and better than 
the mother country. Business enterprises 
are not laid out on the continental lines 
already traceable in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. The two islands are scarcely as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland. But 
they have an existence of their own. 
They stand on their own feet, or ‘‘ hang 
by their own head.” They are no part of 
Australia, geographically or geologically, 
in their fauna or flora. They have no 
immediate intention of becoming one po- 
litically with their big neighbor, but hope 
to occupy as important a relation to it as 
Britain did and does to Europe, and they 
are satisfied that their connection with the 
Empire gives them the necessary condi- 
tions for free development. 

Through what perversity was this land 
of mountain and flood, of forest and 
fiords, of glittering glaciers and bright 
sunshine, of geysers and pools of exqui- 
sitely tinted water fit for naiads to bathe 
in, called after foggy, swampy Zealand ? 
Probably only the perversity of igno- 
rance. Though Abel Janssen Tasman 
discovered it in 1642, he did not land, the 
wild natives frightening him off from 
their shores. But the Dutch cartogra- 
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phers saw that it adjoined New Holland. 
The thousand miles of wild waters inter- 
vening amounted to no more under the 
Southern Cross than the distance between 
old Holland and old Zealand. Ona small 
map the distance is a trifle, and the incon- 
gruity is no greater than the names of 
Rome, Syracuse, Utica, and Ithaca—plun- 
dered from a classical dictionary—sown 
broadcast over northern New York. 

Americans have little idea of the act- 
ual and prospective importance of New 
Zealand. They touch at Auckland on 
their way to Sydney, and, if they can 
spare two or three weeks, run out to 
where the pink and white terraces were. 
Having thus done full justice to the coun-, 
try, they take the next steamer for Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Froude wrote authoritative- 
ly concerning it on the strength of hav- 
ing seen that much, and why should an 
American, who has half a continent of 
his own, be more particular? New Zea- 
land is not a world like the United States. 
But neither is it one locality, not even in 
the sense in which the great colonies of 
New South Wales and Victoria are local. 
There you find the whole life of the coun- 
try in the capital of each, whereas New 
Zealand has at least four distinct centres, 
each the capital of a province, and each 
certain to remain an important centre of 
business and of characteristic life. The 
man who has not visited the four does 
not know New Zealand. Yet the pop- 
ulation of the four put together is not as 
great relatively to that of the colony as 
the population of Melbourne is to that of 
Victoria. The mass of the people are to 
be found in the country or in small towns 
and villages. 

It was the variety of New Zealand that 
struck me most. So far as scenery is con- 
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cerned, we get an approach to it only by 
combining Switzerland, southern France, 
Norway, and the Yellowstone Park —I 
might throw in the Tyrol and North Italy 
intoone not very big country. As Switz 

erland is the point to which tens of thou 

sands of tired men and women converge 
every summer, so shall it be before long 
with New Zealand. What a godsend the 
sight of it must be to people who have 
lived on the waterless plains of Australia, 
who have beheld with straining eyes ev- 
ery blade of grass burnt down to the roots, 
and their vast flocks withering away along 
the line of march from one dried-up wa- 
ter-hole to another! Instead of low-lying 
shores, the noble line of the Southern Alps, 
snowy ranges, and lofty peaks curtained 
with glaciers, rising into the clear air 
from eight to twelve thousand feet. In- 
stead of a ‘* bush” without trees, or melan- 
choly eucalypts, girdled, ghostly, stretch- 
ing out skeleton branches, dense green 
forests! What a play-ground for the 
squatter! 

A brief itinerary will show how great 
is the variety of scenery. Take a steamer 
from Melbourne for the sounds at the 
southwestern extremity of the South Isl- 
and. There are thirteen of them along a 
hundred and twenty miles of coast, the 


nearest being Milford, Bligh, and George 
sounds. Beyond the long wash of Aus- 
tralasian seas and noisy breakers on an 
iron shore, you pass into still and serene 
channels two or three hundred fathoms 
deep, precipitous mountains a mile high 
rising sheer from the water's edge,clothed 
with richest forest, tier above tier, to the 
line of snow or glacier. At every turn 
new beauties are revealed; water- falls, 
embowered in trees, leaping out from the 
sides of mountains, or concealing the 
faces of cliffs with spray-like bridal veils. 
From the sounds the steamer runs through 
the Foveaux Strait, separating Stewart 
from the South Island, and lands you at 
the Bluff. Stewart Island is sometimes 
counted as a third in the New Zealand 
group, and then the South is called the 
Middle Island—an enumeration that re- 
minds one of the parish minister of the 
Cumbraes, who regularly prayed for ‘‘ the 
muckleandthe lesser Cumbraes, and thead 
jaweent islands of Great Britain and Ire 
land.”’ From the Bluff you run up by rail 
to Invercargill, a singularly clean, pretty 
town, as Scotch as it can be, with all its 
streets named after Scottish rivers, and 
from there find your way to the lake and 
mountain region. Lake Wakatipu is six- 
ty miles long, and, being well provided 
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with steamers, makes the best base for ex- 
peditions. Tourists who are in a hurry 
stop at Queenstown, or strike off to visit 
the gold fields that brought the town into 


existence. 


But to see Wakatipu it is ne- 


cessary to go on to Glenorchy or Kinloch, 
on the upper branch of the lake. The 
water has all the charm of coloring re- 
flected from surrounding heights that 
characterizes Como, Lugano, and Mag- 
giore, and the mountains are as interest 
ing as those of the Tyrol. The glaciers 
on Mounts Aspiring and Earnslaw, for- 
midable as they look, are only the feeble 
representatives of the old Anakim that 
scooped out these beautiful lakes as deep 
as the sounds on the opposite coast, not 
many miles away. After a short holiday 
in this district, cross the Southland plains 
to Dunedin, and thence to Timaru, to fol- 
low the trail that Mr. Green, with Emil 
Boss and Ulric Kaufmann, made to the 
summit, or rather the aréte, of Mount 
Cook, the great Aorangi or sky-piercer of 
the Maori. Better not attack this mon- 
arch of the mountain world of the south- 
ern hemisphere without Swiss guides, 
though it is easy enough to travel to the 
highest ridge of the Downs, and see him 
towering over parallel ranges of grand 
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Alpine heights. There is no great risk in 
going even so far as the southern ridge, 
to get the view described with the glow of 
anticipated triumph by the surefooted 
Irish clergyman, his only conqueror: 
‘*Ranges upon ranges of peaks in all di 
rections and of every form, from the ice- 
capped dome to the splintered aiguille, 
standing up out of the purple haze.”” Only 
a member of the Alpine Club can fully 
sympathize with the reflection that fol- 
lows: ‘‘ And then to think that 
had yet been climbed! 
not 


not one 
Here was work 
for a short holiday ramble merely, 
not to be accomplislied even in a life- 
time, but work for a whole company of 
climbers, which would occupy them for 
half a century of summers, and still there 
would remain many a new route to be 
tried.” We must hurry away from Ao- 
rangi, and leave on one side the marvel- 
lously beautiful west coast road, running 
from Christchurch over a high pass of 
the Southern Alps to Hokitika, and omit, 
too, the rich Alpine valleys of the prov- 
inces of Nelson and Marlborough, if we 
are to see anything of the North Island. 
At Lyttelton (the port of Christchurch), 
where we get on board the steamer for 
Wellington, great graceful-looking ocean 
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ery of four hundred miles from 
it to Auckland. If we go by 
the railway that skirts the 
northwesterly coast as far as 
the Manawatu River, we there 
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but by a third rail eleva- 
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ly up and down the moun- 
tain range. At points on 
the line barriers are erect- 
ed to save the train from 
being hurled into the 
abyss by the storms that 
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take coach and drive through a gorge, 
that cleaves the mountains down to the 
roots, right into the interior of the isl- 
and. This Manawatu gorge, terrible or 
magnificent, according to the weather, is 
the pass of Killiecrankie on a large scale. 
If we go by the Masterton line over the 
Rimutacea Range, grades are encoun- 
tered worse than on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway down the Kicking-horse and 
over the Selkirks. These are overcome 
not by the powerful engines of the C.P.R.., 


sweep down gorges de- 
nuded of their forests. 
It does blow, be it re- 
marked, both in the 
North and South islands. All the way 
to Auckland we get what is generally 
considered the characteristic scenery of 
New Zealand: open and park-like plains 
alternating with the richest forest, active 
voleanoes, like smoking Tongariro, and 
extinct snow-clad Ruapehu, the sacred 
Lake Taupo, and the full-fed Waikato 
flowing from it, striking water-falls, hot 
springs, baths blessed with healing vir- 
tue, fumaroles, geysers, sinter terraces that 
recall the glory of Rotomahana, so recent- 
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ly destroyed (1886)—in a word, two hun 
dred miles of wonder-land, whose varied 
beauty it is impossible to overrate, and 


parts of which have been described by 


Not the least re- 
markable feature—seen to good advantage 
when travelling by coach—is the forest. 
Even the serub, which consists usually of 
the ti-tree or manuka - bush, shows the 
luxuriance of vegetation. The ti-tree 
is very like an enormous heather, only 
that its flowers are white. But it is 
the forest itself that attests the rich- 
ness of the soil. In some places huge 
trees shoot straight up like masts, and 
at the top spread out umbrellas of 
branches, which, intertwining with 
others, form a complete roof over- 
head. Most beautiful are the cab- 
bage-tree, the nikau-palm, the rata, 
whose glorious red flowers blaze out 
in January, and the graceful fern- 
tree. So dense is the underbrush 
that progress through the forest is 
the soldiers 
found to their cost in the wars with 
the Maori. Supple-jacks, or trailing 
and creeping plants, lianes and para- 
sites, bind the bush together, and fas- 
ten themselves to every intruder. A 
thorny creeper, popularly known as 
the lawyer, is perhaps the worst of 
the species. The under side of the 
leaf is covered with prickles, which 
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tear clothes and flesh on the slightest 
provocation. Among the tussock-grass 
on the plains, the needle-pointed green 
bayonets of the Spaniards, and a sturdy 
bramble called the wild-Irishman are 
just as much dreaded by horse and man. 
The commercial value of the New Zea- 
land forest is very great. The Kauri 
pine gives the best wood in the world, 
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large, durable, easily worked, and with- 
out knots. The Totara ranks next to the 
Kauri in utility. Black, red, and white 
pines, the broad-leaf, iron-wood, and ma- 
pou, are everywhere. In the settlements 
blue-gums imported from Australia, with 
other useful and ornamental trees of ev- 
ery description, are being extensively 
planted. 

This run from the southwest coast 
through the twoislands,made in one or two 
summer months, between December and 
March, will show any one that no other 
country of the Size of New Zealand enjoys 
so great a variety of extraordinary natural 
beauty. But it is a total misconception 
of the country to fancy that this is its 
chief claim to the love of its people and 
the consideration of its neighbors. It has 
claims infinitely more substantial. Men 
cannot live upon scenery, nor even, like 
the wild pigs of New Zealand, upon the 
parsnip-like roots of Spaniards. Emi- 
grants have gone there for the last half- 
century because they were told that they 
could make a living by farming or keep- 
ing sheep, by cottage husbandry, coal or 
gold mining, or other forms of labor. 
They have not been disappointed. The 
resources of the colony are as varied as 
its scenery, and partly for the same rea- 
son. Itextends for twelve hundred miles 
from the cold south bordering on antare- 
tic seas to the warm north, and thus has 
every kind of pleasant climate, through 
all the ranges of temperate and sub-trop- 
ical. When the native of another coun- 
try sees its unequalled capabilities for 
tillage and pasturage, his instinctive pa- 
triotism makes him almost thankful that 
it is not any bigger, like the French 
marshal, whose comment on the British 
infantry, ‘‘the best in the world, sire, 
but luckily few in number,” is so often re- 
peated in England. 

If New Zealand were as large as Aus- 
tralia it would supply the English mar- 
ket, and Canada and the United States 
could hardly be expected to be grateful. 
Its average yield of wheat is twenty-six 
bushels to the acre. It is better adapted 
for raising the best kinds of wool and 
mutton than even New South Wales, 
which truthfully boasts of having more 
sheep per capita than any other country 
under the sun; but then its runs and 
paddocks are not so vast, or so capable 
of indefinite expansion. The amount of 


business done by its handful of people— 


less than two-thirds of a million-—is as- 
tonishing. For the last few years the ex- 
ports averaged sixty dollars per head, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1889, they 
had inereased about eight millions over 
the previous year. The imports are 
nearly as large. No wonder that its 
ports are crowded with shipping! The 
great bulk of its business is done with 
the mother country and with the Au- 
stralian colonies, though it sends almost 
its entire production of some articles to 
America, such as Kauri gum, an amber- 
like fossil resin, which is used as a base, 
instead of gum- mastic, for fine var- 
nishes. Kauri-gum-digging is one of the 
industries peculiar to New Zealand. In 
former ages vast forests of the Kauri pine 
must have been burnt in the north part 
of the North Island, and the resin melted 
down into the ground and became depos- 
ited in lumps. These lumps vary in size 
from a thimble to an anchor, and can be 
dug up by any one able to handle a 
spade. Gum land is considered worth- 
less for any other purpose, but as it yields 
to the value of nearly two millions a year 
for export, and the supply seems inex- 
haustible, it has an unquestioned worth 
of itsown. As no apprenticeship is need- 
ed to make a gum-digger, and no capital 
but a shovel, the unemployed take to it 
when they have nothing better to do; 
waifs and strays also, because of the ele- 
ment of uncertainty in it that appeals to 
the gambling instinct. The regular army 
of labor looks down on the work, and 
classes the workers with the ‘‘ sundown- 
ers,” or ‘‘swaggers,” who roam over the 
country in search of employment, terri- 
bly afraid lest they may find it. To run 
as little risk as possible,they take care not 
to appear at farmsteading or station till 
a little before sundown, sauntering then 
into the yard, swag or red blanket rolled 
into a pack on their back, requesting, in 
humble or insolent tones as may be, food 
and a night’s lodging. The request is al- 
ways granted, as the farmer or squatter 
has no wish to quarrel with men whose 
friends may drop accidentally a lighted 
match near his ricks on a dark night. 
They may be told to chop a little wood 
or do some chores in the morning, in ex- 
change for their supper; but as a rule 
they feel that this implies a reflection on 
the hospitality of their entertainers, and 
before the household is astir, they have 
folded their swag and silently stolen 
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away. Itis only fair to add that I have 
heard of this class of the population not 
at first hand. The ‘‘swagger” has prob- 
ably a different story to tell from the 
squatter. So, doubtless, has the Kauri- 
gum-digger; but neither had I the good 
fortune to fall in with any member of 
that interesting profession. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why in a country 
like New Zealand there should be 
so many tramps, but it is unnecessary 
to enter on social questions at present. 
The great industry of the land is 
sheep-grazing, for the sake of the wool, 
and latterly for the sake of the mutton 
as well. When Captain Cook visited 
it in the year 1769 and the years suc- 
ceeding, the only mammal worth men- 
tioning was a rat that contributed to 
the food of the natives on feast-days. 
It has been killed off by our brown rat, 
a fate that is considered by the Maoris 
to prophesy their own, according to the 
saying: ‘‘As the English grass kills 
the Maori grass, and the English rat 
kills the Maori rat, so must the Maori 
himself be swept from the fern home of 
his fathers by the Pakeha.” He de- 
serves, and I anticipate for him, a bet- 
ter fate. There is no race antipathy 
between him and the ‘‘ Pakeha,” and the 
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number of half-breeds is steadily increas- 
ing. What better fortune could be de- 
sired than absorption into a common 
New Zealand stock, the most vigorous in 
the Southern seas? The great sailor to 
whom I have referred,who may be called 
the discoverer as well as the first colonizer 
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of the country, equally great as a nav- 
igator, an observer, and a man, introduced 
on the islands pigs, poultry, and potatoes. 
These have thriven amazingly. Indeed, 
every animal and vegetable, almost every 
bird, insect, and fish, that has been intro- 
duced since has thriven, some well and 
others too well, sheep taking the lead, 
and rabbits closely following. The value 
of the wool exported is now about twenty 
millions annually. Up to 1881 the sheep- 
masters did not know what on earth todo 
with their mutton, but the discovery was 
then made that it could be sent in a frozen 
state to Britain. Great was the alarm 
among the classes, from dukes to butchers, 
who controlled the British meat mar- 
ket. Strong prejudices were stirred up 
against frozen meat, and as at first some 
of the mutton was discolored, there was 
ground for prejudice. But the New-Zea- 
landers got hold of the scientific truth 
that intense cold can be produced in a 
chamber with walls impervious to heat 
through the simple process of compress- 
ing air by steam-power and then letting 
it into the chamber, where it expands to 
its natural bulk. They gradually per- 
fected their machinery and plant, estab- 
lished freezing- works near the ports of 
shipment, and sent the frozen carcasses, 
nicely encased in clean bags, to the freez- 
ing-chamber of the steamer. There they 
keep hard as marble and perfectly sweet 
for months, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, could be kept for years. I sail- 
ed from Plymouth in the Aorangi, and 
from Cape Town in the Jonic, both of 
them magnificent steamers, belonging to 
different lines, and on board both the 
mutton brought to the table had made the 
voyage round the Horn, and then been in 
the Thames for weeks, yet better mutton 
I never ate. New Zealand now sends a 
million carcasses annually to the London 
market. It not only spares easily, and 
to the actual advantage of the flocks, that 
number annually from its total of seven- 
teen millions of sheep, but believes that 
every year the number can be increased. 
Firms in Britain are establishing houses 
in all the great cities, where the carcasses 
can be stored and kept frozen till needed. 
Competition has brought down the cost of 
freight from three to two pence, and now, 
I believe, to one penny, or two cents, a 
pound. Great is the boon that has been 
conferred on two communities on oppo- 
site sides of the globe—meat- producers 


and meat-eaters—by practical application 
of the familiar scientific truth at the basis 
of the trade. The gains from this one 
industry would pay for all the physical 
laboratories in the Empire, just as Ger- 
many makes more from the discovery of 
aniline dyes than it spends on its univer- 
sities. 

The sheep-masters, or squatters, are the 
aristocracy of New Zealand. But not- 
withstanding the success of the frozen- 
meat trade, they are not always happy. 
To hear members of the class in the clubs 
at Dunedin, Christchurch, or Wellington 
discussing their losses and crosses and the 
best ways of meeting their enemies, con- 
vinces us that life, even to the owners of 
runs in bright New Zealand, is a stern 
conflict, and that no business is exempt 
from hazards. There are no all-destroy- 
ing droughts, as in Australia, but there 
are snow-storms, imprisoning the flock 
far back among the hills. The snow- 
storm of 1867, followed by pitiless rain, 
driven by a furious freezing southwester, 
killed half a million sheep, and the mar- 
vel was that any out of the flocks over- 
taken by it survived. Wild pigs descend- 
ed from Captain Cook’s domestic animals, 
great boars cased in hides and gristle that 
would turn a musket ball, were frozen 
stiff, while, hard by, thin-skinned crea- 
tures with only a few months’ growth 
of merino wool on their backs stood the 
stress of the storm without injury. Such 
a calamity, however, as that of 1867 is not 
what vexes the squatter most. That 
comes direct from the Almighty, he 
thinks, and why should a living man 
complain? He frets more over the loss 
of a few score annually from the rascally 
kea, or the lessening of the carrying ca- 
pacity of his run by the innocent rabbit. 
All the resources of civilization have to 
be invoked to meet these dread enemies, 
especially the latter of thetwo. The kea, 
or mountain - parrot, a greenish - brown 
bird, formerly as harmless as others of 
his class, has developed a carnivorous 
habit as fastidious as that of epicures. 
It used to feed on the, berries that grew 
luxuriantly on the hills, but it has changed 
that simple diet since the multiplication 
of sheep; perhaps fires, too, made that 
natural food scarce. It now takes a ter- 
rible revenge on its unconscious enemy. 
Fastening itself on the back of a poor 
sheep, perhaps stuck in a snow-drift, and 
savagely tearing away wool, skin, and 
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SHEEP ATTACKED BY KEAS. 


flesh, it plunges its powerful beak into the 
kidney fat, which it devours, and then, 
leaving one victim to die in agony, goes 
off in search of another. Though it is as 
difficult to feel individual affection for 
sheep where they are slaughtered by mill- 
ions as it would be to care for hogs in 
Chicago, the most unsentimental shep- 
herd cannot refrain from pitying one of 
his own flock that he finds in such a con- 
dition, and from invoking maledictions 
on the whole race of keas. How they 
found out that kidney fat was such a del- 








icacy can only be conjec- 
tured—perhaps in the same 
indirect manner in which 
Charles Lamb’s Chinaman 
discovered that young roast 
pig was good: a kea saw a 
sheep devouring his regular supply of 
food, and defending his property with 
what beak and claws he had, his tongue 
came in contact accidentally with kid- 
ney fat. From that moment the satis- 
faction of appetite and the gratification 
of vendetta were united. 

But compared to the rabbit, the kea 
is an enemy scarce worth mentioning. 
Numbers overwhelm. A single locust or 
a single rat can do little, but a cloud of 
locusts is terrible to the farmers of the 
Northwest, and a swarm of rats devoured 
3ishop Hatto. What vexes the run-hold- 
ers of New Zealand and Australia most is 
that members of their own class intro- 
duced the plague—hares for coursing, 
rabbits for pets, food, or auld lang-syne. 
#reat was the joy when the first shipment 
arrived safely in Invercargill. At a din- 
ner that night Bunny’s health was enthu- 
siastically drank, and soon afterward spe- 
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cial legislation was passed to protect 
him. A few pairs were turned out to 
make a warren, and all went well. 
Every one was satisfied. 

‘* How do you like tiger-hunting ?” 
was the question put to a returned 
Anglo-Indian. 

‘* No sport better, so long as it stays 
that way,” was the answer; ‘but 
when the tiger hunts you, it is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether.” 

The legislator needs protection now, 
and not Bunny, as in the old Joe Mil- 
ler concerning catching a Tartar: 

‘Why don’t you let him go?” 
cause he has caught me.” 

The run-holder has been caught. 

His sheep are being eaten out of their 

rich pastures, and he feels as helpless as he 
would against invasions of mice, mosqui- 
Graphically did a mem- 
ber of the Dunedin Club describe to me 
the resistless advance of the timid crea- 
tures as beheld by him in the gray of a 
sharp morning, when the first snowfall 
drove them from the mountains to the 
lower slopes, where he had hoped to feed 
his fat sheep through the winter. Birnam 
Wood coming to Dunsinane was nothing 
to it. For miles and miles the hills and 
downs below the snow-line were living 
gray. The multitudinous gray mass was 
moving on, burrowing, nibbling, as it ad- 
vanced. Poorman! He may have been 
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humbugging me; but if so, he did it well. 
His cheek actually lost a portion of its 
deep ruddy hue as he recalled the scene 
and began to compute in pounds sterling 
what the rabbit had cost his beloved New 
Zealand. 

All sorts of remedies, from cats, wea- 
sels, stoats, and iguanas, to snakes, gun- 
powder, phosphorus, and cholera mi- 
crobes, have been tried, and not wholly 
in vain. Bounties for rabbit -destruc- 
tion at so much per thousand have 
called into existence professional trap- 
pers; but these are now found to con- 
tribute to the perpetuation of the pest. 
No profession, it would seem, can be 
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unitedly and honestly willing to abrogate 
or annihilate that on which it lives. 
The ‘‘rabbiters” therefore take care to 
keep up the supply, by now and then 
waging war on the stoats and cats, pro- 
fessedly, of course, when taxed with the 
fact, in the interest of the housewife, 
whose yard and hen-roosts have suffered 
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more from one stoat than from all rab- 
bitdom, and whose anger is so kindled 
against such bloodthirsty brutes that she 
actually pities poor Bunny. I journeyed 
over the Rimutaceas with a squatter— 
like all the rest of his class whom I met, 
a singularly intelligent, well-educated 
man—and learned from him that he had 
found out nature's own remedy for the 
plague. In proof of his assertion, he 
said that he had cleared his own and his 
neighbors’ runs. He had applied for the 
$125,000 prize that New South Wales had 





offered, and considered that he was much 
better entitled to it than Pasteur, whose 
microbe remedy might in the end be 
worse than the disease. Nature's checks 
and counterchecks could always be de 

pended on. In this case the remedy was 
the tapeworm of the dog, fox, wolf, cat, 
or other enemies of the rabbit. When, in 
spite of one or all of these, 
the rabbit multiplied ex 

cessively, his natural ene 

mies, from feeding on him 
exclusively, got the tape- 
worm illness, and infected 
with it the grass. In that 
way the rabbits next got 
the disease, and it swept 
them out of existence 

My squatter acquaintance 
made his discovery acci 

dentally. Observing that 
his dogs, who had lived 
on rabbits, were becoming 
mangy, he physicked them, 
and a few weeks after he 
declared that the rabbits, 
which had previously held 
their own against trapping. 
shooting, poisoning, and 
suffocating in their war 
rens, had disappeared, with 
the exception of one or two 
of the hardiest, who proved 
their fitness to survive any- 
thing. 

It ought to be mentioned 
here that in some districts 
even rabbits are turned to 
good account. They are 
shot or trapped by the 
thousand for food. The 
meat is tinned, and a prof- 
itable demand is rising in 
Engiand for canned rabbit. 
The skins sell for the lining 
of coats and for felt hats. 

New Zealand has all the elements of a 
great mining and manufacturing as well 
as of an agricultural and pastoral coun- 
try. In mines, gold and coal take the first 
place, and are likely to hold it for some 
time. The story of the discovery of gold, 
and the influence it has had on settlement, 
is too interesting to be summarized. Coal- 
mining is growing more rapidly than any 
other industry except the frozen -meat 
business ; and instead of being localized in 
one grim ‘‘ Black Country,” the deposits— 
in all stages of lignite, brown, and bitumi- 
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nous—are distributed over both isl- 
ands, and the miners live like human 
beings. 

Among the peculiar productions of 
New Zealand is the well-known flax 
Phormium tenax. This isa gigantic 
lily, with leaves nine or ten feet long, 
erowing on hill-sides and in every 
swamp, and now finding a deserved place 
in gardens and pleasure-grounds. It was 
as useful to the Maori as the palm to the 
Arab, the cocoanut-tree to the Hindoo, or 
shaganappi to the Northwest half-breed or 
Hudson Bay trader. A sweet drink was 
extracted from its flowers, and an edible 
gum from the roots of the leaves. It was 
used for building and thatching their 
huts or wharrés, for nets, thread, ropes, 
sails, sandals, mats, baskets, bags, cables, 
clothing, and every conceivable textile 
purpose. So wonderfully fine and strong 
is the fibre that no one need be at a loss 
for thread or stout rope in any part of 
New Zealand. He has only to cut a leaf 
from a flax plant, and slit it into broad or 
narrow ribbons. There is an increasing 
demand for the fibre in commerce, espe- 
cially when a partial failure of Manila 
hemp or Mexican sisal is threatened. 
Besides all that have been mentioned, 
New Zealand has other strings to its 
bow. The production of cereals and root 
crops, of butter and cheese, of sub-tropical 
fruits and flowers—in a word, of every- 
thing raised in temperate climates or 
in the favored lands along the shores of 
the Mediterranean—is steadily increas- 
ing. And better than richness and va- 
riety of soil is climate. There is no cli- 
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mate better suited to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and no colony has been settled so 
exclusively from the British Islands and 
from the best classes of British people. I 
saw fewer alterations from the original 
stock than in Australia, the southern 
coast from Gippsland to Adelaide ex- 
cepted, and any changes in physique were 
not for the worse. The climate, too, is 
far more pleasant than that of Britain, 
simply because there is far more sunshine. 
One is tempted to ask, for what other spot 
on earth has the Almighty done so much? 

Yet, strange to say, these Fortunate 
Islands went a-begging from Captain 
Cook’s time down to 1840, and the South 
Island was within an ace of being picked 
up by France. In that case it would have 
been probably used as a home for récidi- 
vistes, for in default of it New Caledonia 
was selected and is still used for that pur- 
pose. Captain Stanley, of the Spitfire, 
arrived three days before the vessels of 
the French Company, and had hoisted 
the union-jack. The Frenchman laughed 
good-naturedly, landed his emigrants, and 
sailed away for New Caledonia. Before 
long United Australia will politely ask 
France to consume her own smoke, or, at 
any rate, not to puff it offensively into a 
quiet neighbor's face. The way in which 
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New Zealand became British in spite of 
the Colonial Office is an illustration of 
how the Empire has grown. Fifty years 
ago Great Britain thought herself ‘‘ the 
wearied Titan.” Statesmen fancied that 
the occupation of fresh fields by her over- 
crowded children at home meant an addi- 
tional load to be carried, instead of a les- 
sening of burdens or the opening of new 
safety-valves. Filled with the paternal 
idea, they did not understand that such 
a people carried with them the principle 
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and power of self-government. The last 
of that race of statesmen—let us hope— 
was Lord Derby, who snubbed Sir Thomas 
Meliwraith, of Queensland, for annexing 
New Guinea, with the result that the 
great island which overlooks the northern 
shores of Australia is now partitioned 
among different European powers. In- 
dividual Englishmen, however, have a 
way of acting for themselves, regardless 
of the Colonial Office, and fortunately 
there were men of that stamp in England 


in 1839. Edward Gibbon Wakefield and 
Lord Durham formed acompany, and sent 
out twelve hundred settlers, who founded 
Wellington. The statesmen had been 
laboriously seeking to build up a card 
castle called a Native State; this step was 
manifestly of the nature of treason; but 
as it could not be undone, it forced the 
creation of New Zealand into a separate 
colony. In 1840, by the treaty of Wai- 
tangi, the chiefs of the North Island ceded 
the sovereignty to the Queen, and that of 
the South Island was assumed 
on the ground of discovery. 
The Maoris and the settlers 
soon quarrelled, and wars fol- 
lowed from 1843 to 1869. These 
could have only one ending, 
notwithstanding the pluck of 
the Maoris, backed by their 
dense bush and supple-jacks. 
The flat meree of greenstone 
or whale blade-bone and tom- 
ahawk were no match for the 
bayonet, nor muskets bouglit 
from whalers for rockets and 
shells. The wars are over, and 
have left no bad blood behind. 
The Maoris form an integral 
portion of the community, 
with recognized place and 
rights. It is not considered 
at all improper for a white 
man to marry a Maori girl, 
especially if she is heiress to a 
tract of good land. They are 
a middle-sized, stuggy race, 
and though some say that 
they are dying out, better au- 
thorities maintain that they 
are holding and will con- 
tinue to hold theirown. They 
have representatives in both 
Houses of Parliament, and 
any of these, if unable to 
speak English, is allowed an 
interpreter, who stands up be- 
side him and translates his speech sen- 
tence by sentence. This double-barrelled 
membership looks odd, but it works 
well. I heard Tajpua, one of the four 
in the House of Representatives, make 
a speech after this manner on a pro- 
posed native lands bill. As a parlia- 
mentary utterance it was a miracle of 
condensation, perhaps because he had time 
to think over what he was going to say 
next, while the interpreter explained in 
English what he had said. ‘‘ You have 
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passed twenty acts about our lands 
in as many years, and they have all 
been bad. This is the worst. You 
propose to tax our land. Had you 
not beiter leave the matter to our- 
selves? Or, as there are now a 
number of our leading men in 
Wellington to give evidence on a 
disputed will case involving land 
titles, I advise you to take counsel 
with them. They can give you 
light, if light is what you want. 
At any rate, keep lawyers away 
from us.” Thus spake Taipua, and, 
amid the cheers and laughter of the 
House, took his seat, leaving the 
ministry in no doubt as to the side 
on which he intended to vote. 

Some of the Maoris still keep up 
the old hideous practice of tattoo- 
ing, the men puncturing the whole 
face to increase their importance, 
and the women their lips, chins, and 
eyelids to increase their personal 
attractions. A friend of mine told 
a married woman in Japan that he won- 
dered at her disfiguring herself by black- 
ening her teeth. ‘* What do you mean?” 
was the indignant answer. ‘‘ Any dog has 
white teeth.” Probably the Maori dam- 
sel thinks along the same line, but after 
looking at her slaty-blue lips I thought 
her mistaken. 

All New Zealand was in the bluesin 1888. 
The cause was the public-works policy on 
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which the government embarked in 1870, 
which landed the country in a quagmire 
of debt, threatening its credit for a time. 
It had given work at extravagant wages 
to every one as long as the borrowing went 
on, and there had to bea pause. There can 
be no doubt that the pace was too rapid, 
but the notion of the Cassandras, male 
and female, that the debt is simply a huge 
horse-leech draining away their life-blood 
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for the benefit of the English bondhold- 
ers, seems to me a delusion. Heavy as 
the burden is, amounting to somewhere 
about two hundred millions, it is a bag- 
atelle compared to the resources of the 
country. The value of one product, the 
gold that has been entered for export, is 
larger, and there is still gold on govern- 
ment land, probably more than enough, 
to pay the whole debt; besides, there is 
money's worth to show for the money 
borrowed. For instance, the colony owns 
all the railways and the telegraph lines, 
and could sell these any day for what 
they cost, and so reduce the public indebt- 
edness by nearly a half. Roads, harbors, 
piers, light-houses, and other publie im- 
provements the colony constructed in too 
great a hurry, and with all the waste inci- 
dental to democratic government, but not 
one of them would it be willing to do 


without. 


Colonization proceeded from so many 
centres, distinct in climate, soil, popula- 





tion, and history, and still unconnected by 
rail, except in the cases of Dunedin and 
Christchurch, that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to carry out a comprehensive policy. 
Very naturally, too, each of the four prin- 
cipal cities continues to look upon itself 
as the real present, or, at any rate, the 
assured future, capital of New Zealand. 
Each points to its increasing commerce 
and special industries, and declares that 
the climate is the best in the world. 
Auckland, the old capital, bears itself with 
the dignity of a discrowned monarch, 
salmly convinced that the king must have 
his ownagain. There is room, certainly, 
for an immense surrounding population, 
alike in the great peninsula stretching 
from it far tothe North Cape, and south to 
the King country, and its position as the 
port of call for steamers from America 
gives it special commercial importance 
But the people of Wellington calmly 
point to the map, and show you that their 
central position and command of Cook 
Strait settle the question. Their chief 
drawback is the limited area available for 
business or residence on account of ab- 
rupt hill-sides; but hills can be cut away, 
and there is a great deal of room at the 
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two wings of the city. Additional ground 
was formed by the earthquake of 1848, 
which raised the town site from three to 
six feet, and turned a swamp, reserved for 
a dock, into a capital field for recreation. 
No wonder that earthquakes, though dread- 
ed elsewhere, are rather regarded with 
pride by Wellingtonians as one of the 
features of their city ! 

I think Wellington: is likely to hold 
its own, especially as possession is nine 
points of the law. Its position, its excel- 
lent and well-defended harbor, and the 
two railways extending from it into the 
heart of the island are in its favor as the 
national capital and a distributing centre, 
although its growth was.slow at first, 
owing to the steep hills crowding down 
to the water’s edge, and the mountain 
ranges that cut it off from the back coun- 
try. 

To the Church of England was assign- 
ed the settlement of the province of Can- 
terbury, and to the Free Church of Scot- 
land the settlement of Otago. Hence 
Christchurch, the capital of the one, is 
essentially English in type,and Dunedin, 
the capital of the other, essentially Scot- 
tish. Port Lyttelton was intended as the 
capital of Canterbury, but the high, rugged, 
voleanie rocks enclosing the harbor left 
no room for a city, and the settlers began 
to stream across the ridge to the great 
plains beyond. There they found Scotch- 
men who had rented or bought large sec- 
tions of choice land from the natives, and 
conquered the first difficulties that beset 
pioneers. Some of the Anglicans were 
disgusted that there should be intrusive 
Presbyterian Scots where they had re- 
solved to plant a copy of England, with 
chureh and schools modelled on a type 
that is rather out of date even in the Old 
World. It was almost enough to warrant 
the declaration that when the north pole 
is discovered a Scotchman will be found 
sitting astride of it. However, all has 
turned out for the best. ‘‘ The City of the 
Plains” is Anglican in tone, and all its 
streets are named after the sees of the 
Anglican Church; but education is pub- 
lic,unsectarian, and, it may be added, cost- 
ly to the revenue, as in the rest of New 
Zealand. All kinds of churches, from a 
Free-thought temple to a Salvation Army 
barrack, have a fair field. The toilsome 
journeys to and from the harbor over the 
lofty voleanic spur still linger in the 
memories of the oldest inhabitants; but in 
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1861 the infant colony girded itself up to 
the work of boring a tunnel through the 
eight thousand feet of rock, and succeed- 
ed grandly. The pioneers came in 1850, 
and already the city has the equipment 
ofa European capital—magnificent public 
buildings, college, museum, high schools, 
normal schools, cathedral, botanic gar- 
dens, park, hansoms, club with gorgeous 
red-waistcoated waiters,and fifty thousand 
people, all satisfied that the capital, must 
come to Christchurch. Dunedin, they 
say, is too cold, Auckland too far north, 
and Wellington too windy, and so ex- 
posed to seismic disturbances that the pub- 
lic buildings have to be of wood. Their 
cathedral is on a splendid model. The 
nave only is sufficiently completed for wor- 
ship, but it makes a grviceable church. 
The font at the entrance is the gift of the 
late Dean Stanley, in memory of his bro- 
ther, who was so lucky as to anticipate the 
French. Christchurch is the real monu- 
ment both of him and of the pioneers who 
came after him, ‘‘Alteram ut Angliam 
matre non indignam condant,” as the 
parchment under the cathedral’s founda- 
tion-stone reads. 

The public gardens and Hagley Park 
are wonderful for size and possibilities. 
A pretty little stream—the Avon—mean- 
ders through them; not Shakespeare’s 
Avon, but so named by the Scottish set- 
tlers after a stream that flows into the 
Clyde in their native Lanarkshire. The 
museum is simply astonishing. It owes 
its unique excellence to one great man, 
Sir Julius von Haast. The moa room 
alone, with its peerless collection of moa 
skeletons, the great wingless bird of pre- 
historic New Zealand, is well worth a 
long visit. The living representative of 
the moa, the kiwi, is a humble-looking 
bird, apparently as much related to its 
mighty ancestor as a wingless partridge 
to an ostrich or emu. The Dinornis 
maximus stands nearly thirteen feet 
high, and in life must have towered over 
its hunters like a giraffe. 

When Dunedin is reached, its hand- 
some buildings of Port Chalmers and 
Oamaru stone, the curbed and asphalted 
pavements and well-paved streets, make 
the traveller think that he has at last 
come to the capital. His impressions are 
strengthened as he sees ivy-clad Presby- 
terian churches like cathedrals, and ex- 
tensive suburbs, not visible even from the 
surrounding hill-tops. The city climbs 
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up and round steep green acclivities, and 
thus in great part is hidden away in 
nooks and glens. One might well be 
content to live in Dunedin. Its people 
are sure that there is no place like it, and 
they have good reason for their pride. 
Few communities are more hospitable or 
self-reliant. Indeed, their vigor seems 
hardly tempered with Scottish caution 
when you find them unsatisfied with 
Port Chalmers, eight miles off, as a har- 
bor, and spending fabulous sums dredg- 
ing out the connecting shallow arm of 
the sea, with the determination that the 
ocean liners shall come right up to the 
Dunedin wharves. 

The threatened cold of Dunedin was 
not of the kind to frighten a Canadian. 
As I sat at dinner in the home-like club 
on the first day of my arrival, and looked 
out through the windows, it was difficult 
to realize that it was midwinter. The 
lawn was green as the Oxford quads in 
May. Beds of flowers gave color to the 
grounds—snowdrops, pansies, wall flowers, 
violets, stocks, chrysanthemums,. Roses 
were about over, and camellias bud- 
ding. Different species of veronica, fuch- 
sias, laurestines, and the British and na- 
tive holly with bright red berries backed 
the lawn. Beyond the shrubs towered 
graceful evergreens, the broadleaf, ma- 
pou, the cabbage-tree, bluegums, the mac- 
rocarpa, the Pinus insignis, and native 
pines. A cold rain fell steadily, much 
more unpleasant than a snow-storm, but 
there was no arrest of vegetation. 

Next day a railway ride to Mossgiel 
and a drive through the valley of the 
Taieri showed the advantages for mixed 
farming that Otago possesses. No ice or 
snow ; no dead leaves, for there are no de- 
ciduous trees except a few imported oaks 
and elms; no need of hay. The grass in 
the fields was green, and the cattle and 
sheep were pasturing. The gorse hedges 
were rich with golden blossoms, except 
where they were kept sternly clipped. 
The cozy-looking manses were surround- 
ed with shrubbery, and covered with ivy 
or trailing vines. The people are a dif- 
ferent race from the weedy Cornstalks of 
New South Wales or the Banana Boys of 
Queensland. For ruddy faces and strong 
frames one may back Barracoutas, even 
though taken from the factory of Moss- 
giel, against any part of the world. I 
saw a Dunedin crowd of ten or twelve 
thousand on my second visit. They had 


gathered on the wharves to see the Ro 
tamahana start for Melbourne, as it was 
a Sunday afternoon. Such a crowd of 
well-fed, well-clad, sturdy, red -cheeked 
men and women, business depression not 
withstanding, surely no other city of the 
size could produce. Not one looked sick 
or even seedy. ‘‘Ah!” said one of the 
Dunedin pioneers, whom I was congratu 
lating on the abounding evidences of or 
der, comfort, and thrift that I had wit- 
nessed throughout the province, ‘‘ few of 
them think now what it cost to lay the 
foundations.” Thereupon he sketched 
vivid pictures of the difficulties and pri- 
vations of the emigrants of 1848, and told 
with subdued enthusiasm how they tri- 
umphed over all, sustained by the native 
vigor of the race and faith in the God of 
their fathers. The immigrant to a new 
country has a hard time of it. He is 
smarting from the sundering of old ties, 
and new ones have not yet formed. In 
New Zealand the very seasons were turned 
upside down. But these men have their 
reward. They see their children growing 
up with a love for the land equal to that 
which brings tears to their own eyes as 
they think of the old home. Gradually 
their patriotic fervor becomes transferred 
to New Zealand, till to their astonishment 
they find themselves vehemently telling 
new-comers how much better it is than 
the old country. 

‘*O fortunati nimium!” I am tempted 
to exclaim as I think of these old-timers. 
For nowhere is there a fairer land. No- 
where is labor more sweet, or recreation 
more shared in by all classes. Every 
township has its park, race-course, and 
play-ground; the cities have these and 
everything else that can be imagined. 
Picnics are universal. The long sum- 
mers and bracing winters make open-air 
amusements delightful. Sports are taken 
up eagerly, from coursing matches over 
rough ground and pig-stalking, to cricket, 
foot-ball, and volunteering. From the 
beginning generous provision was made 
for schools and colleges, the people—in 
the South Island especially—having the 
spirit of the men who colonized New Eng- 
land. No one with eyes in his head can 
fail to see that the New-Zealander of to- 
day is laying the foundations of a mighty 
state, though he may not be able to believe 
that one of his descendants is likely to sit 
on a broken arch of London Bridge and 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's. 
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ZAN 
BY GEORG 


TIVHERE was a soft burring sound. You 
would have noticed it if you had 
been there, and you would very much 
have wondered what it was. Again, 
again, and again—so soft, so gentle, so 
entreating. Now you would surely know 
it came from behind the hedge of cacti, 
and if you walked around to the other 
side you would see little Zan Zoo lying 
on her stomach, her feet conveniently 
resting on her back. Zan Zoo is talking 
to the turtle-doves. She has tied a string 
to a tiny foot on each dove to make sure 
they will not get beyond conversational 
distance. Zan Zoo is thinking ‘* what 
very little feet the doves have” as they 
walk about with their funny short steps. 
Then she remembers with satisfaction her 
own wonderful feet. She carefully ties 
the strings to her thumb, sits upright, and 
crosses her feet into her lap. There is 
nothing in the world, Zan thinks, so 
beautiful as her feet. Doesn’t every one 
speak of them? Don’t all the boys say, 
‘‘Let’s see your feet, Zan,” when they 
catch her sitting on them? Zan’s feet are 
not small; they are not white; they are not 
well shaped. Why does she look at them 
with that wide grin of perfect satisfaction ? 
She fairly chuckles over them. Now she 
counts her toes—one, two, three, four, five, 
six. It is quite true—six on each foot. 

The doves come close to her. There is 
the pretty liquid note once more. ‘‘ What 
do you say to the doves?” Lask. ‘‘ They 
know,” is the brief answer; and indeed 
they seem to, for in a moment they are 
on her shoulders, daintily arranging their 
iridescent finery, and the look of intelli- 
gence in Zan’s eyes tells that it is in re- 
sponse to her request. 

She stands up, the birds still on her 
shoulders, It is all strange and curious 
+o me—the handsome little Caffre girl 
making the doves obey her so prettily; 
the long narrow garden, with its cactus 
hedge, its clump of bamboos, the fig-trees 
here and there, and farther on the grove 
of bananas, and over all the deep blue 
sky, bluer than anything I had ever 
dreamed of before; and the high huts 
on every side, with strange lights and 
shadows now brightening, now darkening 
them. ‘‘ How beautiful!” Iexclaim. Zan 
looks at her feet, and says ‘‘ Yes.” 
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When I returned to the farm-house I 
made inquiries concerning my new ac- 
quaintance. It seems that she belonged 
on the farm, and had been deserted by 
both father and mother. I was told that 
she was extremely proud of her numerous 
toes, that she assumed great airs on ac- 
count of them, and considered herself 
wholly exempt from the ordinary duties 
that fell to the colored children about the 
place. Her mistress informed me also 
that the child was a terrible nuisance, 
adding, expressively: ‘‘I intend to break 
her in soon. The young baboon will find 
there are other things to do than crooning 
over doves and taming dirty toads.” 


I had gone beyond the tropics for my 
health, but until now I had been travel- 
ling so constantly that I had obtained lit- 
tle benefit from the climate. The luxuri- 
ous spot into which I at length settled for 
a period of several months was all that 
my body and soul most desired. This was 
‘*the Beers’ farm,’”’ where I encountered 
Zan Zoo on the day of my arrival. For 
the first week I did nothing but eat my 
meals, crawl into the garden, loll in my 
steamer chair, and bask in the sun. 

I thought of Zan occasionally, and 
wondered that I had not seen her again. 
One morning, when I had become strong 
enough, I went to the river for my bath. 
AsI came near the Ron I heard a scream, 
followed by a wail of despair. In an in- 
stant I came upon Zan Zoo, hands clinch- 
ed and face fiery. It seems that for sev- 
eral months a large yellow-bellied toad, 
well adorned with warts, had taken up his 
nightly habitation in Zan Zoo's apart- 
ment, not finding it too regal for his 
plebeian taste. Now Zan had a very ten- 
der heart for all living creatures, men and 
women excepted. These she looked upon 
as a race of cruel giants expressly created 
to multiply the grievances of innocent 
folk like herself and the doves. She 
therefore met the friendly approaches of 
the toad in the warmest manner. 

She called him familiarly ‘‘ Hopper ” 
when they were alone, but in -the presence 
of others invariably prefixed the proper 
title—Mr. The day previous had witness- 
ed one of Zan’s fasts. She awoke in the 
morning cross in proportion to the empti- 
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ness of her stomach. Jacob,a colored boy 
whom she detested, came along while she 
was sitting in the doorway talking to Hop- 
per. Jacob was enough Hottentot to com- 
pel a growth of hair in tufts interspersed 
with bare patches over his head. Zan 
never saw Jacob without a desire arising 
within her to ‘‘sass him.” 

**Ja-cob, Ja-cob,” she sung out with 
aggravating inflection, making the first 
syllable abnormally long, and cutting the 
latter short with a click which she knew 
to be particularly annoying — ‘‘ Ja-cob, 
why don’t you sow seed in your patches?” 

Jacob made no reply, but sauntered a 
little nearer, picking up a stick as he 
came. 

This move was received with a con- 
temptuous snort from Zan Zoo. ‘‘Ach, 
you turnip-head! You think I am afraid 
of you?” and she displayed her choicest 
reserves in a series of diabolical faces in- 
tended to strike terror to the cowardly 
heart of Jacob. 

The stick made a twirl, but it did not 
fall on Zan. °*Twas aimed at poor Hop- 
per, who sat there with blinking eyes and 
palpitating throat, watching the alterca- 
tion. One dexterous turn following the 
blow landed the unfortunate Hopper some 
yards distant. Then came the scream I 
had heard. Zan made a rush to the res- 
cue. Her anger was swallowed up in her 
fears for the injury done to her pet. 

‘It’s Hopper! it’s Hopper!” she cried. 
‘* Don’t touch him—please don’t!” and she 
cowered over the half-dead reptile. 

It was too delightful to Jacob to find 
his tormentor so completely and unex- 
pectedly in his power. He flourished his 
stick threateningly. She was crying pit- 
eously now, and begging. 

‘*He never hurt you. He couldn’t hurt 
you—Hopper couldn’t. He lked me; he 
liked me so, he always came. I won't ever 
make faces at you again—truly I won't.” 

The stick came down, but it fell on 
Zan’s hands, held protectingly over the 
gasping Hopper. 

‘* You wicked boy! you're a coward—a 
coward! You wouldn’t dare touch him 
only he can’t do anything. The snakes 
will bite you now.” And she blazed her 
great eyes wrathfully upon him as though 
she had a legion of serpents ready to do 
her bidding. I came upon them in time to 
send Jacob skulking about his work, and 
to save Hopper from his death agonies 
for the time being. 


Though I never had been aware of any 
ardent personal attachment myself for 
toads previous to this event, my heart 
went out at once toward Mr. H. and his 
brave little defender. I comforted her as 
well as I might—suggesting that Mr. H. 
was not of an overly sensitive organiza- 
tion, and that if we put him in the ground 
for a season to mend himself he would 
come out all right. But she sternly re- 
fused to have him “‘ buried alive,” as she 
called it. She wrapped him up in a bit 
of her ragged dress and bore him off. I 
never learned the exact course of treat- 
ment he underwent; doubtless it was to 
his own satisfaction, for I observed him 
blinking away by Zan’s steps not more 
than a week later, apparently in his nor- 
mal condition. I found afterward that 
this incident had advanced me considera- 
bly in Zan’s good graces. She turned up 
somewhere in my wandering nearly ev- 
ery day, till at length the hours became 
few when she was not by my side or dog- 
ging my footsteps or bounding before 
me over the veld. She took me to all 
of her favorite haunts—the mount, the 
water - fall, the cave, and most of all to 
the field below the garden. Zan and 
they are curiously interwoven. in my 
memory. There is a rush of vivid color- 
ing before my eyes—intense impressions, 
like those made by a flash of lightning 
—then there emerges out of the scene 
brought before me the dark childish face 
of Zan, with intent big eyes turning from 
me to her darling resorts and back to 
me again, as if to see whether she had 
desecrated the spot by bringing me there. 
I have not even to close my eyes to see 
the most trifling objects that surrounded 
us. At every step there is a little change; 
the change becomes greater, till at last— 
But I am thinking now of the time she 
first took me up the mount. Our way 
lies through the dusty oak-shaded street, 
close bordered by the stoops of the low 
thatched houses. People are coming out 
to enjoy the cool breeze which springs 
up at the close of a long hot day. A 
beautiful Malay in purple gown and yel- 
low turban passes us, carrying a basket 
on her head. She is proud of her beauty, 
of her full stiff skirts, and of the way she 
carries her head. A little farther, and we 
meet a line of bullocks. There are twenty 
of them. They are drawing a little wagon 
loaded with wood. A very small Caffre 
boy runs before the cattle, and attends 
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their steps. A white man sits on the 
load, and flourishes a long whip. Some- 
times it hits the cattle and sometimes the 
boy. ‘The air is drowsy still, in spite of 
the freshening breeze. It seems to lull 
your consciousness as an individual, and 
vou exist only as a part of a picture. It 
is made up of the narrow red street, the 
dusty oaks, the wide stoops, the thatched 
houses, the big-horned cattle, the smart 
Malay. We turn from the street and go 
up the western slope. We restrain all 
desire to look back, till we have climbed a 
fourth of the steep ascent. It is now that 
we wholly lose sight of our old-time com- 
panion self. He heaves one sigh and 
departs. A new self takes his place. His 
vision is clearer, his hearing finer, than 
his who has left. But that is not all; he 
possesses a sixth sense, which perceives 
that subtle something in nature speaking 
plainer than words to those who have 
ears to hear. 

At first, as we look, there is a blank 
moment of receptivity. Then we grad- 
ually grasp the details here and there in 
the wide sweep of earth lying before us. 
We see that the huts to the south are very 
distant, so that their outlines are softly 
traced in the sky. We notice the town 
and river away beneath us. 

We feel the fresh strong breeze coming 
in from the sea. We realize that the blue 
has gone from the air. The mountains are 
quivering with strange lights and colors 
—purple, amethyst, ruby. 
rious shapes against thesky. Range upon 
range appears delicately outlined, one be- 
hind another, one springing out of anoth- 
er—a wilderness of varying curves. Zan 
feels my interest, and does not speak for a 
long time; then she asks, 

‘*Ts it not good to be here?” 

I tell her that it is ‘‘ very good,” and 
she continues, 

‘“You don’t know much about it, do 
you—what made it, and all that?” 

I meekly respond, ‘‘ I supposed I did,” 
not knowing whether she purposed test- 
ing my knowledge of the Bible or zoology. 

She looked at me a moment with a 
challenging expression before beginning 
her examination: ‘‘Do you know about 
that big giant over there lying on his 
back? Do you know who killed him, 
and why he was turned to stone? Do 
you know why those three big elephants 
on the top of Klipperstein can’t move? 
Ach! I think you could say if you did.” 


They take cu- - 
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And she considered my countenance with 
the air of having discovered a base pre- 
tender. 

I hastily acknowledged my utter igno- 
rance, and begged enlightenment with 
such humility that she not only was mol- 
lified, but regaled me with tales on our 
homeward walk which, it was easy to see, 
increased in marvel on every delivery. 

One day I came into the garden, and 
found the mountains near and far trans- 
formed. They simply outlined an ex- 
panse of purest blue, varying from the 
deepest dye of those close at hand to the 
blue-white of those in the distance. The 
sky, as usual, was an unbroken expanse 
of blue, paling toward the horizon—blue, 
blue, everything seemed heaven - bound 
with it. Suddenly my eye was attracted 
to a patch of liveliest green a few feet from 
me. Pretty, I thought, and looked again 
toward the mountains. But somehow 
that green intruded once more. This 
time I noticed ‘twas a setting for a host 
of diamonds daintily suspended before 
the gaze of the admiring sun. They trem- 
bled and sparkled and turned themselves 
as though impelled by a feminine vanity. 
Again I turned away; but now my mind 
was so filled with green that it could not 
take in blue. I lay back in my chair, 
and gave myself up to the charm of the 
little patch before me. I found that some 
of the diamonds were rainbow-encircled, 
others burned with a steady flame like a 
candle, and others were veritable twink- 
ling stars. More than this, I learned that 
all loved the fair green blades that held 
them, and many more secrets which I 
will not reveal. Zan was standing by 
my side. 

‘“*Tsn’t it blue?” she asks. 

‘“Yes; but then there is the green,” I 
say. 

‘** But the green is always, and the blue 
isn’t,” she replies, and adds: ‘‘I like the 
green to lie on and the blue to look into. 
How close it comes to-day, the blue! One 
has to look so far mostly.” 

‘*T have been learning secrets, Zan. I 
don’t think you can find them out,” I sug- 
gest, teasingly. Zan doesn’t hear me. 

‘It is most time,” she says, presently. 

“Time for what?” I ask. 

‘“*T thought you knew,” she says. ‘“‘If 
you keep still, you will see.” 

In a few minutes one little hand was 
pulling my trousers, and the other was 
pointing to a bit of dirt, a miniature vol- 
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eano, only in place of the fire and smoke 
came a mole’s snout, then the rest of Mr. 
Mole; just an instant, and he was under 
his voleano again. Zan hopped about 
like mad. 

**Did you not see?” she says. ‘‘ Ach, 
it was grand! Did you see him take it? 
Now I will tell you. I have found out to 
know when he will come out, and I make 
a nice dinner of things that he likes. Ach! 
isn’t it fine that he takes?” 


By this time Zan and I were fast friends, 
and it was with regret that I left the odd 
little African when I took my leave of the 
Beers to make a trip up country, and to 
visit many English friends whose hospi- 
tality I had not felt equal to accepting 
when I arrived at the colony. My trip 
was a pleasant one, and all my invitations 
had been gratefully acknowledged in per- 
son except one from a young English doc- 
tor. This I had reserved till the last, as 
it was only a few miles from the Beers’ 
farm, and wasaconvenient point at which 
to end my South African sojourn; but 
before going there I intended spending a 
few days with the Beers again, partly out 
of courtesy to them, and partly, I must 
acknowledge, from a lingering inclina- 
tion to take another walk with my dark 
little protégée. 

Several months had passed since I was 
at the Beers’, and as I approached I noted 
the changes of season about the place, let 
my eyes follow the familiar line of the 
cactus hedge, saw a dove or two wheeling 
in the air, and thought with a smile of 
Zan. 

The day I arrived I did not see Zan, 
and for some reason I could not bring 
myself to ask after her. Things did not 
seem the same as when I left. “Twas not 
easy to talk. They all appeared to be 
thinking of something in which I had no 
part. Mrs. Beer was particularly silent, 
and when I proposed going the next day, 
she made no objection. When I took my 
leave, Mr. Beer muttered some unintelli- 
gible words, from which I gathered the 
idea that they were in trouble. I learn- 
ed all about it afterward from my Eng- 
lish friend the doctor, and later still from 
Zan herself. 

It all came out of the difficulty of get- 
ting Zan ‘‘ broken in.” It seems that 
when the day came on which she was to 
begin work in the house, she was found 
to be missing. Jacob was sent to hunt 


her up. He made a pleasant morning of 
it sitting by the river-bank, or occasion- 
ally skirmishing among the fruit trees; 
but toward noon he presented himself at 
the kitchen door with a dolorous counte- 
nance, and the information that Zan must 
‘‘hev tuk to the mountings, for there 
wasn’t hide nor hair of her in the valley.” 

In the mean time she had been enjoy- 
ing life even more than Jacob. A blue, 
blue sky; a field of tasselled mealies; a 
bright green sugar-bird with two long 
tail feathers; a dirty, dirty Caffre girl in 
a dirty, dirty apron—and you see Zan 
and all her surroundings. At first she 
was angry and defiant, and squatted down 
among the mealie stalks with a big scowl 
and wrathful eyes. ‘‘Go into the kitchen 
and work?” Indeed she would not. They 
might give her something out-doors to do. 
They just wanted to plague her, she knew. 
She could see quite plain. But that sort 
of thing couldn’t last long. There was 
no one there to be angry with. Before 
long she had forgotten that she was 
wanted in the house, and was lying flat 
on her back looking up into the blue. 
Then came the green sugar-bird, flying 
among the yellow stalks. 

She iay still, very still. Perhaps he 
would come to her this time; he had been 
so near it once. She wanted to say ‘‘Sss- 
weet-je” to him, but she knew that vexed 
him, and she feared he might fly away if 
she did. So she never moved or made a 
sound, not the least bit. ‘‘ Sweetje” was 
right over her head now, and Zan’s great 
black eyes were wide open with hope and 
expectation. He balanced himself for an 
instant on a stalk, gracefully drooped his 
long feathers, raised his wings, and sailed 
away. 

But, love and laughter! what happi- 
ness! ‘‘Sss-weet-je, heartje-sweetje,” call- 
ed the little Caffre girl. For did he not 
make a superb sweep downward, and 
didn’t those long drooping feathers brush 
her very face? 

Even he—the grand, the gloriously 
beautiful one, so proud, so dainty, so be- 
witching —he stoops and caresses her. 
She feels it all, and she is brimful of joy. 
She rollicks around in high glee for a long 
time. If Jacob had been very diligent in 
his search, twould have been easy to 
find her then; but Jacob is in the plan- 
tain-bush, with his teeth in the middle of 
a banana, and all other sights and sounds 
were shut out in the delight of his own 
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the sugar flowers grow that sweetje likes 
so well to run his bill in and get the syrup 


from. They are a long way off; ‘Zan 
never thinks of that. When night comes, 
Zan is just crawling home, with her arms 
full of sugar-bush flowers. 

The next morning she is up and away 
before any one has time to call her. She 
takes the flowers along with her. One 
could have seen about sunrise a thin bit 
of blue smoke coming up fzom a corner 
of the mealie field. "T'was where Zan 
was roasting the ears of corn for her 
breakfast. A few hours later she was ly- 
ing in the same place as yesterday. She 
was nearly covered with the dewy sugar 
blossoms. There were anxious eyes and a 
palpitating heart under those branches. 

‘Will he come, and will he stay?” 
she is thinking. One hour, two hours, 
three hours, go by. The patient little 
waiter is just beginning to be a little bit 
discouraged, is beginning to fear the flow- 
ers will wilt, when whir, whir, and set- 
tling himself in the midst of them is Mr. 
Greencoat, as gay and cavalier as yester- 
day. He runs his slender beak daintily 
into the flower that lies in Zan’s very 
hand. Now he is on her head, now her 
breast. Her heart is full. It is the hap- 
piest moment of her life. A quick report 
cuts the still air. It is from a whip that 
falls on child and flowers. It sends the 
pretty bird away in a long flight of ter- 
ror. Zan springs to her feet without a 
sound. Her eyesare blazing. The little 
lithe figure quivers. Before her stands 
the loutish form of Duro. 

‘*Ach, you Caffre cur! I've tracked 
you at last,” he says, in his thick tones. 

Zan looks down, and plainly sees the 
print of her six-toed feet in the dew-wet 
earth. 

Poor Zan’s short-lived rapture had to 
be paid for sadly enough. She was made 
to work, and the making was a sorry pro- 
cess for both child and mistress. Zan 
nursed her wrath, sulked, and usually con- 
trived to occasion more trouble during the 
day than she rendered assistance. The 
mistress grew more determined. No black 
girl should defy her. Whippings became 
frequent, and at every whipping Zan grew 
sulkier and the mistress angrier. 

The child was kept in the house from 
the first stirring in the morning till the 
evening work was over; not so much 
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because her services were useful as to 
‘*break her in.” And the angry little 
girl, sore and tired, would lie awake and 
cry to think of her neglected doves, of 
Hopper, of the sugar-bird whose love was 
so nearly within her reach. It seemed so 
dreadful that they should be thinking she 
did not care for them any more. Once 
the thought came to her, ‘‘ Perhaps they 
are forgetting me”; then the little hands 
clasped over the quivering mouth to keep 
back the sobs. 

A day came when she could endure the 
suspense no longer. She slipped off her 
perch in the kitchen (where she was par- 
ing fruit) the first moment she was left 
alone, and scurried down behind the cac- 
tus hedge. She squatted there, silently 
listening for a few minutes, then scooted 
for the grove of firs. Oh, how nice it 
was! What should she visit first? She 
would like a look at ‘‘Spring-bokie,” but 
she was sure the boys would feed him, 
and be good to him too; he was such a 
darling, they could not help it. And the 
doves? Yes, she must see the doves. But 
Hopper? Nobody liked Hopper. She would 
see to him first. He did get so lonely. 
He never would have come to her in the 
night—always in the night, when nobody 
was about—if be had not been very lone- 
ly. There he sits behind the row, catch- 
ing flies in the most composed and natu- 
ral manner. Zan’s face is bright with 
delight. Hopper must appreciate it, for 
he stops in his fascinating pastime, gives 
two or three fine hops, does a good deal of 
swallowing and palpitating, and in all 
ways responds as well as a toad can do to 
Zan’s demonstrations. She is quite sat- 
isfied with her welcome. She picks him 
up and nestles him awhile, lays.down a 
nice pile of crumbs out of the store she 
has been saving for the doves, pulls a few 
soft grasses and arranges a bed for him 
in a comfortable spot, then shakes hands 
with him and tears herself away. ‘‘ Ooo- 
ooh, 00-ooh !” softly, musically, she calls. 
‘*Qoo-ooh, 00-ooh!” in the grove of firs. 
‘*Qoo-ooh, oo-ooh!”? among the vines. 
‘*Qoo-ooh!” under the bamboos. And 
now there is a gentle flutter of wings, 
a downward motion, and half a dozen 
doves are lighted on Zan Zoo—on her 
outstretched arms, on her shoulders, on 
her head. There is a deal of smiling, and 
talking, and cooing, and love-making, 
and some vanity and display, to show Zan 
how glad they are to see her, and how ex- 
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tremely nice they are looking. She re- 
proves one here and there whose manners 
she thinks a little forward, but shows no 
great partiality to any one. Each gets a 
good word in turn. 

Now comes the distribution of crumbs. 
She has a big supply. The excitement is 
great. Zan is very happy. Her friends 
have not forgotten her. She thinks she 
will be good now. Perhaps if she is very 
good, they won’t mind her running away 
for a Tittle bit every day. She leaves the 
doves eating, and goes back to her work. 
Everything is as she left it. No one 
seems to have noticed her absence. How 
glad she is that she went! She quite 
makes up her mind to try it again. She 
is resppetful and well-behaved all the 
afternoon. 

Jacob says, ‘*‘ What you s’pose ails Zan 
that she don’t prank it?” He winks 
knowingly to the cook, as if he alone 
could divine the hidden meaning of such 
unlooked-for virtue. Jacob is sent to 
pick figs for the supper table. He comes 
back with a long face and says, ‘‘ No figs, 
missus, ’cept dese,” and displays three im- 
perfect ones. He looks at Zan, with a 
malicious gleam in his eyes, adding, 
‘*P’rhaps Zan thought she'd pick ’em.” 

Mistress Beer was not slow to follow 
up the idea. She had spent the afternoon 
in concocting a suitable plan for punish- 
ing Zan’s absence from the kitchen. Now 
it appeared all unworthy of the enormi- 
ties suggested by Jacob's intimiation. 

‘Go inside,” she said to Zan, in a tone 
that had a forbidding quaver to it. Then, 
to Jacob, ‘‘ How do you know Zan took?” 

‘If missus ‘ll come with, I'll show,” he 
answered, with alacrity. 

Madame Beer returned, strong circum- 
stantial evidence added to her previous 
conviction. There were certainly traces 
of the superfluous toe in the indistinct 
footprints about the fig-trees. She went 
in to Zan. In the scene which followed, 
she must have been unconscious of the 
lengths to which she went. Her tem- 
per had mastered her. The child’s wee 
bit of covering was removed; lash after 
lash fell on the tender quivering flesh. 
Once, Zan’s clear voice rang out, ‘‘ I didn't 
touch them figs’; but the denial seemed 
only to infuriate the outraged mistress. 
At last, when her strength was spent 
and her passion had ebbed, she saw Zan 
lying unconscious on the floor. The 
flesh on her back was in ridges; here 


and there the blood had come to the 
surface. In spite of the pallor in Zan’s 
face, Mrs. Beer convinced herself that 
the child was pretending. She thought 
fit, however, to cover the child’s back 
with the bit of apron again before she 
called Mr. Beer to get her out of the 
way. Zan was laid in the room of one 
of the house-servants, who was told that 
she could sleep somewhere else, as Zan 
was shut in there fora punishment. Mrs. 
Beer's subsequent conduct was the occa- 
sion of much hot discussion amongst her 
friends and enemies for some months. 
The doctor would hear to nothing but the 
worst possible construction of the case. I 
cannot pretend to account for the appar- 
ently premeditated cruelty in that which 
follows, but I judge Mrs. B. as leniently as 
possible. Zan did not come to her senses. 
Now whether Mrs. Beer was fearful that 
she might not revive by ordinary means, 
or whether she desired to obliterate the 
marks of her own self-forgetfulness on 
the child, or whether, as the doctor de- 
clared, she did it in wanton cruelty, to 
make the flesh more susceptible to another 
whipping, I do not know (I cannot believe 
it was the last); but whatever her mo- 
tive, the course she pursued was wholly 
unfortunate for the credit due to human- 
ity. She covered the girl’s back with 
mustard poultices. Zan revived; but the 
irritant had accomplished its work so 
effectively that *twas to an agony of tor- 
ment. The room was hot, close, and 
filthy. She begged to go out-doors. 
‘The bed makes my back burn,” she 
said. She thought if she could lie on the 
cool earth and get a whiff of the cool air 
she would be quite well. 

Mrs. Beer moved the whip slightly that 
she held in her hand whenever she enter- 
ed the door, and said, ‘‘Stay where you 
are.” 

Zan remained there the whole day. 
When night came, she could not sleep. 
She went to the window and looked out. 
*Twas clear and bright. The stars looked 
so friendly; the air was cool and enticing. 
She knew where there was a delicious 
spot to lie on. It wouldn't be very hard 
to get out of the window, and she could 
get back again before daylight. How 
lame the lithe active limbs were! She 
could hardly crawl through, and usually 
she would have done it with a bound. 
Once out, she forgot her pain in the de- 
light of being free again. She managed 
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to get to her favorite spot. There she lay 
looking up at the tender luminous stars 
looking down so kindly upon her. She 
smiled, and drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. She could hear a hop, hop, close 
by. Acool, such acool, little body touch- 
ed her. It must be Hopper. He kept 
close to her. How nicely the breeze cool- 
ed her burns! ‘‘The frogs are having a 
erand time,” she thought, as their mad 
croaking came to her from a neighboring 
sloot. ‘How long it’s been since I was 
by them! I hope the boys don’t throw 
them with stones any more.” Then she 
heard the frogs no longer. The breeze 
seemed to be closing hereyelids. Earth's 
loving arms nestled the forlorn little crea- 
ture while she slept. 

Dr. Clare, my English friend, told me 
that on one hot morning, on his way to 
a farm-house near the foot of the moun- 
tain, he saw a pretty Caffre child lying 
apparently unconscious by the road-side. 
On picking her up, he found that her bit 
of clothing stuck to her back as if glued. 
The flesh proved to be terribly lacerated. 
He took the little creature home and doc- 
tored her. When she began to recover, 
he learned from her that she was called 
Zan Zoo, and belonged to the Beers’ farm. 
He took the matter to the law courts. 
There he earried everything before him 
with a high hand. The Beers were forced 
to pay a fine of $2500 or see Mrs. 
Beer lodged in jail. The fine was paid. 
The doctor gave the money into my 
charge, to be used for the education of 
little Zan. Somehow it was generally 
understood by us all that Zan was my 
protégée, and would accompany me home. 

Zan turned toward me in a sweetly de- 
pendent way. The wild little thing had 
never depended on any one before, but 
now the heart seemed to be gone out of 
life for her. She seemed to be very glad 
to go away with me, yet I could not 
arouse much interest in her over the new 
life we were to enter. The Northern 
lands, where the great world lived, the 
vast snow fields, the green fields, the big 
ocean—these were all blank leaves to her. 
She looked at me with an expression that 
told of other thoughts—were they of her 
own dear dull veld, of the spring-bokie, 
of the doves, and Mr. Hopper? — but still 
she always said, ‘‘ Yes, I want to go with.” 

The day before we set sail was Sunday. 
Zar spent it in the garden down by the 
river. 
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The air was pure and fresh; it turned 
the leaves of the tall powdered poplars 
this way and that, making a shimmer of 
silver and green; it fanned the cheek soft- 
ly; it was cold and murmurous; it had 
blown over the distant firs, and came 
laden with the echoes of their slumber- 
ous melodies. 

“Ah!” she thought, as she looked 
through the green oaks and pale poplars 
to the clear blue sky beyond, ‘‘if it will 
only speak to me; if it will only tell me 
something—something that I can always 
keep!” 

There was a colony of finches that had 
hung their odd township of round nests 
gracefully and warily over the running 
stream on overhanging branches, making 
it practically inaccessible to enemies, and 
the bright yellow creatures, in Lappy de- 
light at their security, were twittering 
about with the prettiest ease and freedom. 
Besides, there was the coo of a pair of 
turtle-doves not far away, and now and 
then the laughing sweetness of what would 
have been a thrush in a Northern clime; 
the river itself, declining over its stony 
bed, completed the harmony. No won- 
der that, with her senses assailed by this 
witching melody of birds, brook, and 
wind, and the vision of varying, charm- 
ing colors of the opening spring-time 
against the white-barred blue, there was 
intensified in her a longing for a glimpse 
of what was above and beyond and yet 
within it all. Her eyes were full of tears 
that had not force to fall. She quivered 
in trembling anxiety. 

Zan remained curled up there on the 
bench till daylight was wholly gone. She 
came reluctantly when I went out to 
fetch her. Ithink she would have much 
preferred remaining there all night. 
When she came down the next morning, 
she was in perfect readiness for our jour- 
ney. I was notin the least satisfied with 
the respectability of her appearance. She 
looked extremely proper in the dark blue 
gown and little round hat. The long 
braid of straight black hair was all that it 
should be. The doctor was ecstatic, de- 
claring she was as neat as wax, and as 
pretty as a picture. 

‘‘Neat and pretty!” Yes, one could 
hardly deny that; but Zan Zoo, the wild 
Caffre girl who had guided me to the wa- 
ter-fall, who whistled to the birds and talk- 
ed with the mountains, she was not there. 
A wide-eyed, wondering, docile creature 
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stood in her place, and looked timidly 
around the great prison of civilization 
she had entered. She seemed to me to be 
looking back with hungry longing to the 
wild freedom she bad known. 

It could not be helped. The great pro- 
cession had swept her onward. The step 
backward could never be taken. But 
what would I not have given to have 
kept her as she was when I first knew 
her? Was she never again to have the 
sweet fellowship of her darling earth? 
Would the birds and the bees and the 
flowers disown her? Should I come to 
see her think of her clothes, and shrink 
from the earth that had ioved her? 

On shipboard Zan’s great delight was 
to be taken to the forecastle, and there 
to stand for hours on the very point of 
the prow, one arm round the flag-staff, 
looking, with glowing eyes and brighten- 
ing face, over the wide waste of waters. 
Her eyes would blaze when the prow 
dipped deep: and the old ringing laugh 
would come back to me above the roar,as 
we rose up again to the top of the wave. 
But her highest glee was when a big sea 
drenched us. After that she would be 
happy for a whole day. At first I was 
in terror lest she should fall from the 
precarious position she took with such as- 
surance, and I would hold her clothing 
with a nervous grasp. 

‘Why do you hold?” she asked me 
one day, as we were making our way back 
to the deck. 

‘*But if you should fall?” I said. 

‘*T shouldn't mind; ‘twouldn’t be so 
bad.” Then, tipping her head a little for 
reflection, ‘‘ It must be nice down under 
the sea, and the roar is so good,” with a 
gleaming smile. 

‘But do you think I would want to 
lose you?” I asked. 

She did not answer except by an odd 
little stare that spoke of an incredulity 
still as to the possibility of any human 
being really caring for her. Mr. Hopper 
and the doves, she understood that well 
enough, that they would not want to lose 
her. But man or woman? It was hardly 
to be believed. 

Another thing that she enjoyed was 
sitting in the stern of the ship, behind the 
wheel. There she would remain, with her 
head on the bulwarks, watching the long 
white path we left behind us, never know- 
ing what was going on around her. And 
in the evening, when the fiery phospho- 


rescence played along the wake, she would 
grow excited, and I could see that bright 
fancies were teeming through her brain, 
as in the days when we watched the col 
ors on the mountains together. There 
were other things, too, that she enjoyed. 
The captain had a great liking for her, 
and gave her the full run of the ship. 
The boatswains would set the sailors sing- 
ing, when they hoisted the sails, to please 
the child. Everybody had a pleasant 
word for Zan, and Zan soon came to have 
a dear little bit of a smile for everybody; 
farther than that she would not commit 
herself except in moments of great ex- 
citement, as when we sighted land, or a 
shoal of porpoises appeared, or a flying- 
fish was washed on deck. 

As week after week went by I fancied 
Zan was pining. Her eyes looked bigger, 
and she did not seem to be ready and lithe 
as she used. By the time I had her home 
with me in New England the change was 
quite apparent. She liked to keep close 
by me, was quiet and drooping. There 
was little of the eager, questioning, im- 
aginative Zan left. I laid it to the change 
of climate, to the bare dreary autumn to 
which she was unused. I hoped that 
when winter was over and spring came, it 
would open a new life within her. 

I was unpacking pictures put away in 
boxes previous to my travels. Zan was 
helping me with more animation about 
her than she had shown since our arrival. 
The great dark eyes in the wan face had 
such a pathetic look it gave me a guilty 
feeling to encounter them. The neat 
gown and smooth hair, to which she was 
now quite accustomed, only heightened 
the pathos. I longed to see the blazing 
eyes, the wicked little smile over the white 
teeth, the frowzy hair, the bare figure with 
its scant drapery of battered print. I 
would have given half my life, as I met 
that startled, hungry glance, to have heard 
again the liquid note with which she 
called her doves about her, or the wild 
‘*ss-weet-je” with which she teased the 
sugar-birds. I yearned to take herin my 
arms and lay her .again on the wide- 
spreading veld, where she made friends 
with the hare, the mole, and the locust, or 
looked away and away into the wonder- 
ful blue while pretty, untaught fancies pos- 
sessed her being. Poor, sweet, wild Zan! 


The world had caught her in its great iron 
cage, and she could only cower at my 
side till she was set free again. 
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I put the different pictures against the 
chairs and tables asI took them out. Zan 
had a question or remark for each. One 
of Millet’s, with a flock of sheep and two 
ficures in the foreground, she commended 
positively. 

“That is very good. It is Cours and 
Matilda. They went way round Black 
Cap for the sheep. That one big sheep I 
called ‘Baas.’ He got caught on the mi 
mosa-bush the one day, and I got him off. 
He liked me, Baas did.” 

There was an exquisite copy in sepia of 
the ‘‘Upward Madonna,” a Guido Reni. 
As I placed it on an easel, I felt Zan’s lit- 
ile hand on mine. 

‘‘Ts she Caffre?” she asked, very softly. 

Earth’s motherless little African! Did 
she feel a glow of hope and joy at the 
sight of those rich brown tints in the glo- 
rious heavenly face? I felt a big lump in 
my throat as I drew the drooping form of 
the once irrepressible Zan close to me and 
said: 

“Tt is ‘The Mother’—the mother of 
the whole world, yours and mine too. 
Your own true mother, Zan.” 

Did she believe it literally, and in a dif- 
ferent sense from what I meant? She 


asked no questions, but looked at it with 
a peculiar softness of expression. 
‘‘ Yes,” she said, after a little, in a tone 


of having come to a decision. Then, 
‘There are none so beautiful?” in the old 
colloquial questioning way of our first ac- 
quaintance. 

And I responded, ‘‘ No, not one.”’ 

The child’s eyes, which had not once 
turned from the Mother’s face, slowly fill- 
ed with tears. She drew away from me, 
and stood with folded hands directly be- 
fore the picture. I watched her with in- 
tense interest. Had the Virgin's beauty 
aroused her strange bright fancy? Had 
it carried her back to her shadowy, ever- 
changing mountains, to her deep blue sky, 
to her sweeping veld, to her wild weird 
kloofs?, Did all that was brightest and 
freest come back to her then? The time 
when she lay so close to the kindly earth 
and could understand every whisper, when 
her friends were many and loving, the 
cricket chirping her welcome, and the tur- 
tle-doves cooing her theirs, when the beau- 
tiful face of her own Caffre mother bent 
o'er her with one of its rare loving looks? 
Or was it not just the impalpable spirit, 
within that picture drawing one, bearing 
one upward, in such waves of passionate 
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longing as I had felt looking upon it? 
Whatever, it had conquered the child, 
the divine upturned face in the glow of 
its warm brown tints. I could see the 
rising sob by the tremor of the little form. 
I quietly went away, and left the caged 
Caffre bird with ‘‘The Mother.” 


Day after day the snow had been fall- 
ing slowly but steadily, and during that 
time Zan had scarcely left the window. 
She had been waiting very impatiently 
for it, had conjured up weird pictures of 
it in her imagination, this snow she had 
never seen, but was told made the North 
so different from her beautiful South. 

She had watched the earth grow hard 
and cold, had fallen once and bruised her 
self on a ragged bit of frozen ground, and 
I saw a hurt look in her eyes, and noticed 
that she held the hand behind her as she 
came toward me. 

‘Did you hurt yourself?” I asked. 
‘*The ground is so hard now, you must be 
careful.” 

Then I knew it was not the pain of her 
hand that gave her the look, but a deeper 
sense of injury that she would not con- 
fess, for she answered, 

‘*T guess *twas just a stone.” 

The child had grown so near to me that 
I could interpret her feelings frequently, 
half by intuition, and half by little signs 
that I had learned to know the hidden 
meanings of. I wonder if it seemsa trifle 
to others, this little incident that has so 
much pathos in it to me? Cannot you 
put yourself in this ignorant Caffre child’s 
place? Your first conscious touch is not 
the warm flesh of a mother, but the warm 
mother earth. You grasp it, play with it, 
fashion it into wonders. Your tears fall 
on it; your tired baby head rests on it. It 
makes you lovely flowers; the animals, 
your darling friends, burrow in it, love it. 
And would you not love it, this mother 
to whom you carried your griefs, who 
rested you, cared for you, made you hap 
py, and would you not love its touch, love 
to lie upon it, breathe upon it, caress it? 

It always yields to your touch, responds 
in some way to your love. Through 
babyhood, childhood, 1t remains always 
the same; ‘tis now a part of your being 
to love and be loved by the earth. 
You know no human love, no other touch 
of affection ; suddenly one day you find it 
turned hard and cold—it has hurt you. 
If one you loved, who had always been 
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kind and true, should one day strike you, 
would it be easy to say at once to another, 
‘Yes, he struck me; he has become un- 
kind”? or would you not excuse or evade 
it, as Zan did in her sweet equivocation, 
‘**T guess ‘twas justa stone”? I was more 
real to her than any human being had 
ever been, but I was not half as real, 
half as vital, to her as her earth. I was 
not so good to her, nor did I love her as 
well. I could never have hurt her by any 
act of mine as that bit of frozen ground 
had been able to do. Her world was 
changing so fast now; nothing was left 
that she cared for, the last twig was bare, 
the last rivulet frozen, the last insect hid- 
den, the whole earth was bitterly repellent. 
And now there was falling this strange 
white snow, slowly but certamly burying 
the world. 

Her imagination had been fired over 
the fancy of what 1t would be, but this 
long realization, this unvarying weird 
monotony of whiteness, numbed her with 
an unspeakable fear 

It had snowed for three days, but the 
next morning was bright and clear. When 
I came down, Zan was at her place by the 
window again; the expression of interest 
that was on her face during the snowfall 
was gone, and a strangely solemn look in 
its place. 

‘* Well, Zan?” I greeted her. 

She started to speak, but the words would 
not come. Isaw she was sadly unhappy, 
and tried to divert her. If I had known 
then what I learned afterward—that the 
brave little heart, which had never feared 
a living thing, was stricken with terror 
at the sight of the whole world dead, and 
the thought that she should never feel 
again the soft earth under her, or hear 
the birds sing, or see the bushes’ blossoms 
~-I might have cheered the child, mght 
have taken her away from the dreary ex- 
panse of whiteness and coldness. What 
was life to her now? Would she nota 
hundred times rather have been beaten 
by Mrs. Beer among her dear living sur- 
roundings, and would she not have been 
the happier, too? 

Day after day she must have watched 
through those long winter months to see 
if the earth would come to life again, and 
perhaps hoped a little as she watched. 
But at last the little ray of hope must 
have gone, for each day seemed colder 
and the wind bléaker than ever before. 

I remember one morning, when Zan’s 


shadowy bit of a figure stood at the door. 
there were two little snow-sparrows lying 
lifeless outside. 

‘** Poor birdies,” I said. 
a cold night for them. 
bury them, can we?” 

She looked pale and frightened, but I 
did not divine the reason. I prided my- 
self on knowing what the little thing felt. 
Yet how stupid I was never to have sus- 
pected that she was picturing us as soon 
lying frozen like the dead sparrows on 
the snow! that her heart was saying, 
‘Everything is dying”! I cannot help 
blaming myself that I never talked to 
her of our spring and summer; that I was 
the great selfish bachelor I was instead of 
a creature that could have felt and seen 
more of what was in a life so near 
him 

She still grew thinner and weaker day 
after day, till at last she just lay in her 
bed and watched the dead world from 
there. 

It must have been to her a terrible 
never-ending funeral. The first I came 
to know of this feeling that possessed her 
was only a few days before she died. The 
doctor had not been in for some days, as 
there was nothing he could do for her. 
The child had no disease whatever, yet 
we had given up all hope of keeping her 
much longer. She seldom spoke now. 
I watched. her eyes as they kept wander- 
ing toward the window—it was snowing— 
a sign of late for her to grow worse more 
rapidly. She turned her eyes from the 
window to me, and asked, in her soft weak 
voice, 

‘‘Are they all dead but you?’ I 
thought she was wandering, but she kept 
those great solemn eyes on me and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ You'll be dead soon, won't 
you? It’s gettin’ colder, and the snow’s 
gettin’ deeper. It’s long off since the 
ground died, and then the birds, and the 
doctor is dead. Molly said the hens had 
frozen. Molly’s froze now, ain't she?” 
The light touch of the wee, wee hand 
that weakly crept into mine thrills me. 
‘*T hope you won't freeze yet, not till 
after—” 

What could I say then? I know that 
I tried to talk of birds, of flowers, of sun- 
shine and summer, but I know my voice 
choked me. I sent out for dogs, cats, 
birds, children. I kept my horse standing 
in front of her window. I sent to the city 
for flowers. I cursed myself that I had 


**Tt was such 
We can’t even 
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not been born a woman, or with a wo- 
man’s sense. To have let her die by 
inches without a vestige of life or bright- 
ness about her, all the time complacently 
flattering myself that I, her savior, her 
rescuer, embodied all earthly happiness 
for her! But my enlightenment came all 
too late. The wee spark of life could not 
be fanned into a flame. A few mornings 
later little Zan Zoo became as still as the 
sparrows. Justa closing forever of those 
big dark eyes and the faint bit of breath 
stopped. 
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P ROBABLY one of the most interest 

ing, if also one of the most complex, 
of biological topics is that which deals 
with the problem how and why in the 
world of life like should, as a rule, beget 
like. The general belief in heredity or 
inheritance is summed up in the familiar 
statement of every-day life just quoted. 
That amount on which 
common existence is accustomed to found 
rough but not necessarily incorrect judg 
ments of things, declares emphatically in 
favor of the expectation that the offspring 
will resemble the parent stock. The per- 
petuation of likeness from one generation 
to another is really seen to be our only 
guarantee that the characters of animal 
and plant species shall be of stable kind. 
But for the operation of this law of like- 
ness no fixity of form would be possible 
in living nature; and so a popular and 
profound belief in the direct operation of 
laws of inheritance has come to the front 
among the ordinary and commonplace 
conceptions of our lives. 

But if plain be the mere fact of the 
hereditary transmission of parental char- 
acters, traits, and powers to the offspring, 
equally great is the mystery of inherit- 
ance. The ‘‘why” of heredity may be 
readily recognized. It is natural that the 
young should resemble their parents, and 
no one questions the duty, so to speak, of 
the members of a given race to conform 
to the type of their species. The ‘‘ how” 
of inheritance, on the other hand, is a 
widely different matter. We have to ac- 
count for the transmission to the young 
form of parental structures and qualities 
under circumstances, be it remarked, of 
highly curious nature. It is not as if the 
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Call it what you like. A foolish senti- 
ment? Perhaps. But I shall never re- 
gret the long journey I took to lay the lit- 
tle Caffre girl on the veld she loved so 
dearly. I could not find the spot again 
where I laid her. I 
eyes to stare at her resting-place. 


wanted no curious 
The 
sugar-birds and the toads and the doves 
will find her, and the spring-bok will stop: 
in his flight as he nears her; the warm 


earth will guard her. No hope lies near- 


er my heart than that now, 
somewhere, Zan Zoo is happy. 


somehow, 
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young animal or plant were first outlined 
as to its form and general structure, and 
then had indoctrinated or inoculated into 
it the traits which are recognizable as 
those of the parents. Contrariwise, it is 
certain that these traits have been present 
in the embryo from the first moment when 
it could call its existence its own. The 
process of development is one which leads 
us to note certain important facts which 
may properly be first detailed by way of 
suitable introduction to all that 1s to fol- 
low in the course of our brief study of in- 
heritance and its ways. 

If we select, for convenience’ sake, the 
genesis of a higher animal, under which 
designation man himself may be included, 
we discover the beginnings of its career 
in the production of a ‘‘ germ” or “egg,” 
derived from and produced by the pa- 
rental body. For the due fertilization of 
this germ, that is, for its satisfactory start 
on the developmental journey, a double 
parentage is, of course, necessary. Thus 
set in ‘‘the way of its becoming,” the 
germ passes in each case through a very 
definite series of changes. To begin with, 
it is a mere microscopic speck of living 
matter (or protoplasm) which the mother 
parent has developed ; yet within its mi- 
nute compass there is undoubtedly includ- 
ed all the powers, instincts, tendencies — 
call them what we will—through and by 
which a new living being, reproducing 
the parental form and features, will be 
evolved. The egg or germ of any animal 
or plant is essentially a single cell. It 
resembles in its characters the cells or 
units of which the adult tissues are largely 
composed. At the sanfe time the egg is 
a cell set apart for a peculiar and special 
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purpose, that of the reproduction of the 
race, and it is therefore imbued with 
powers of multiplication and develop- 
ment such as belong to no other living 
particles. Out of the one cell we call the 
egg, all the cells of the future body have 
to arise; and,in truth, the process of de- 
velopment of an animal body might not 
inaptly be summarized by saying that it 
represented the conversion of one cell into 
many, or rather that out of the one ori- 
ginal cell many different cells were duly 
evolved. The body is built up of such 
evolved cells, and all that pertains to its 
structure is therefore the outcome of a 
relatively simple process of cell division 
and cell multiplication. 

Such are the plain details of the process 
whereby the young being grows into the 
likeness of its race. Now, clearly enough, 
we may note that all its powers of devel- 
oping its like must be imprinted upon it 
in its germ condition. As has already 
been remarked, there 1s and can be no af- 
ter-inoculation with the tendencies of its 
kind. So that we return to a primary 
fact and mystery of inheritance when, 
as a Starting-point for the thought of phi- 
losophy, we allege that the microscopic 
germ includes within its infinitesimal lim- 
its everything that makes up the sum total 
of its race resemblance—in a word, the 
power of developing into the likeness of 
the stock whence it sprang. 

Long ago in natural-history_ science 
this fact excited the attention of thought- 
ful minds. Facing the problem of in- 
heritance, proposed on the lines I have 
just indicated, it became clear that an ef- 
fort must be made to explain matters by 
aid of speculation and theory. One may 
pause for a moment to make the sugges- 
tion that a theory of heredity, like any 
other legitimate speculation,could not,and 
may not, pretend to be a finite expression 
of truth, but rather should appear as an 
attempt to summarize the probabilities of 
the question, and to indicate the direction 
in which the search for further knowledge 
should be pursued. Certain facts are pre- 
sented to our view, and the theory is mere- 
ly the cord on which we endeavor to string 
the facts in an order and arrangement 
which shall make their otherwise dubious 
meaning and their relations to one anoth- 
er clear to our understanding. Matter-of- 
fact minds which scorn the mere idea of 
‘*theory,” and which profess a striking 
and oft-asserted partiality for ‘‘ facts,” 


soon discover, in science at least, that the 
despised hypothesis often appears as their 
best friend. In the matter of heredity it 
was Mr. Darwin who undertook thus ear- 
ly to arrange the facts and to present to 
the world an adequate explanation of 
them. This explanation appeared under 
the title of the theory of Pangenesis, and 
its author, with his accustomed careful- 
ness and unbiassed mode of thought, was 
careful to label it a provisional or tenta- 
tive speculation only. 

It is not difficult to understand Mr. Dar- 
win's explanation of the mystery of in- 
heritance. Starting with the fact that an 
animal’s body is essentially built up of 
multitudes of living cells aggregated to 
form its tissues and organs, he assumed 
that from these cells at large, minute par- 
ticles, called ‘‘ gemmules,” were perpetu 
ally being given off. The gemmules, like 
their parent cells, were capable of self re- 
production and development; but the spe- 
cial fate which, according to the theory 
before us, awaits these particles is their 
collection and aggregation in the repro- 
ductive organs of the form to which they 
belong. Each gemmule was assumed to 
be a representative of the cell or cells 
which gave it origin; so that in the egg- 
producing organs in which the gemmules 
were at last collected there was really 
contained a kind of bodily microcosm. 
From this thought to another, which held 
that the egg or germ was therefore to be 
regarded as composed of gemmules de- 
rived from every part of the parent body, 
was an easy step. When this egg devel- 
oped into a new being, it was not surpris- 
ing that the young animal should repro- 
duce the likeness, traits, and tendencies 
of the parents, seeing that the egg was 
merely a replica in miniature of every 
part of the parental system. Supposing, 
further, that in each egg or collocation of 
gemmules some failed to develop or to take 
any active part in producing the young 
animal, then, said Mr. Darwin, such latent 
gemmules, transmitted with the rest and 
waking up at a future period, would re- 
produce the features of the special parent 
stock whence they were derived. If it 
happened that meanwhile any variation 
of the race had occurred, these latent par- 
ticles would develop differently from their 
neighbors. Hence would arise the ‘‘ throw 
backs” or ‘‘ reversions” to a former type, 
which are common enough in most ani- 
mals and plants. On this supposition, if 
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a pigeon bearing the features of the Blue 
Rock should occur among the progeny of 
any fancy breed, the reversion would be 
explained on the idea that latent gem- 
mules derived from a far-back rock-pi- 
geon breed had at last woke up into de- 
velopmental vitality. 

This epitome of Mr. Darwin's theory 
may serve to render clear his main teach- 
ings on the subject of inheritance. The 
foundation of his opinions, it will be ob- 
served, rests on the assumption that from 
all parts of the living body living gem- 
mules are being thrown off, while it is the 
ultimate collection of these representa- 
tive particles to form the egg or germ 
which suffices to explain why and how 
‘like begets like.” However much of 
late days the theory of pangenesis has 
passed into the background of scientific 
thought, there can be no question, I think, 
that it was capable of being supported by 
not a few facts culled from the stores of 
biological learning. First of all, we find 


evidence in many plants and in not a few 
lower animals that the power of reproduc- 
ing their like is not limited to the egg- 
producing organs, but is, so to speak, pos- 
sessed by all or nearly all the bodily tissues. 


The well-known begonias can give origin 
from their leaves to new plants, and a 
species of Bryophyllum produces buds 
which give origin to young plants on the 
margins of its leaves. There are also cases 
familiar to botanists in which cells of well- 
nigh every part of a moss may produce 
new individuals; and for that matter, 
when a gardener slices a potato tuber or 
stem in halves, and plants it in the expec- 
tation that a new plant will arise from 
each ‘‘eye,” or bud, he is reducing to prac- 
tical demonstration the main fact on which 
Darwin’s theory is founded. 

The animal world is prolific in similar 
illustrations of the power which is occa- 
sionally diffused through the tissues of 
living beings to reproduce new individ- 
uals. The little fresh-water Hydra, which 
exists as a tubular animal attached to wa- 
ter-weeds, will bear a very large amount 
of artificial division of its body, as Trem- 
bley long ago proved, each portion grow- 
ing in due time into a perfect hydra. 
More familiar ground may be touched 
upon if we cite the case of the sea-anem- 
ones, which may be variously divided, 
almost to the verge of extinction, and yet 
triumphantly survive the operation by the 
production of fresh individuals. What 
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we name budding or gemmation in ani- 
mals, well seen in the beautiful colonies 
of zoophytes which grow on oyster shells, 
is only another and more natural phase 
of this tendency in lower life to multiply 
parts or individuals without the interven- 
tion of eggs at all. <A fresh-water worm 
may be seen to develop two or more heads 
at intervals among the ordinary joints of 
its individual body. heads 
acquire full development, and the origi- 
nal worm body breaks into as many new 
forms as there All these ex- 
amples appear to be explicable only on 
the ground that scattered through the 
body of the animals and plants in ques- 
tion there are cells, gemmules, or other 
elements which are capable of giving ori- 
gin to new beings independently of the 
ordinary processes of reproduction; and 
if so much be admitted, Mr. Darwin’s the- 
ory may claim that its primary assump- 
tion is so far proved and verified. If we 
add the fact that, in the lowest animals, 
the bodies of which consist each of a 
speck of protoplasm, the mere division 
or breaking of the body into two portions 
suffices to develop two new individuals, 
the case for the foundation of pangenesis 
is by so much the more made strong. It 
would appear to be a rule or law of lower 
life that all parts of the body discharge all 
functions—one and the same particle of 
protoplasm eats, digests, moves, and re- 
produces the species—and it is not to be 
regarded as wonderful either that this 
power should have survived in higher 
ranks of life, or that in the highest grades 
it should have given place to another 
method of reproduction, that by means 
of eggs. If we suppose that the germ, as 
Darwin presumes, was formed of and by 
the gemmules gathered from all parts of 
the body, we can see that the cells for- 
merly able to reproduce in lower iife new 
individuals directly have simply handed 
over this power in higher life to their 
common representative, the egg. Life's 
advance and progress have concentrated 
a power once common (as in the animal- 
cules of to-day) to the whole body, into 
special cells of that body, which we name 
eggs or germs. 

A point of interest obtrudes itself upon 
our notice here to the effect whether all 
the gemmules required to perpetuate the 
animal frame are capable of being con- 
tained within the compass of the minute 
body which constitutes the egg or germ. 
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Naturally this is a question of molecular 
physics; but from all we know, or at least 
may legitimately assume, regarding the 
size of the niOlecules or atoms of which 
living beings are composed, it should not 
be difficult to answer any objections 
which may be urged on the score of the 
egg’s minute dimensions. Darwin him- 
self evidently both felt this difficulty 
and answered it. He said that a cube 
of water, the sides of which might be 
estimated at one ten-thousandth of an 
inch in length, would contain a number 
of molecules or atoms ranging in num- 
ber between sixteen and a hundred and 
thirty-one billions. Such an estimate, 
which Sir W. Thomson's views regard- 
ing the size of molecules fully con- 
firms, gives more than enough scope for 
any theory which asserts, what must be 
matter of fact, that all the tendencies 
of heredity, in so far as their physical 
side is concerned, may very well be in- 
cluded within the egg or germ. One 
might indeed experience the same diffi- 
culty in the study of the brain. There 
the nerve-cells are known to be the prime 
factors in all the acts of our mental life; 
and the question of brain powers comes to 
be one of the adequacy of brain-cells, as 
regards numbers, to accomplish all the 
work which a human life entails upon 
them. Millions of such cells exist in the 
gray matter of the brain; so that, as in 
the case of the gemmules that go to make 
up the egg on Mr. Darwin's theory, we 
need not be dismayed when very large 
demands are made upon the numerical 
strength of the living elements involved 
in our speculations. 

Of very recent days the investigation 
into the mystery of heredity has been 
pursued along speculative lines with re- 
newed vigor. This renewal of interest in 
the topic has been largely due to the pub- 
lication in an English dress of the essays 
of Professor Weismann, who has paid spe- 
cial attention to those details which the 
student of inheritance must consider. 
But, prior to the publication of Weis- 
mann’s views, it is interesting to observe 
that Mr. Francis Galton had included 
among his well-known anthropological 
studies a theory of heredity. Somewhere 
about 1876 Mr. Galton gave vent to the 
opinion that the sum total of the germs 
or gemmules which might be regarded as 
composing the egg might conveniently be 
named a stirp, or root. Furthermore, this 


stirp, said Mr. Galton, might be regarded 
as consisting of two distinct elements, 
One of these elements is charged with re- 
producing the body of the future animal; 
while the other, remaining latent in that 
body, and taking no part in building it, 
might be regarded as giving rise to the 
elements from which the eggs, and 
through them new generations, would be 
produced. This view clearly presented 
an advance on Mr. Darwin's theory; for 
it involved our making a distinction be 
tween what we may call ‘‘ body-cells” 
and ‘‘ germ-cells.”. The former multiplied 
to develop the individual body, while the 
latter multiplied later on to develop the 
species. So, also, Mr. Galton laid down 
the law to the effect that the two sets 
of cells were essentially independent of 
each other. The body-cells of the ‘‘stirp” 
he held had little or no effect on the 
germ-cells. The latter were privileged 
particles, set aside and specialized for an 
important duty, that of producing new 
individuals. They conveyed from gen- 
eration to generation the features of the 
species, because they were directly de- 
rived from preceding individuals. Bound 
up in this opinion was another, which, as 
we shall see, forms a point of present-day 
controversy. This view declared that as 
the body-cells could not influence the 
germ -cells, impressions and alterations 
made on an individual body were not 
likely to be transmitted to or inherited 
by the offspring. 

Such being the preliminary stages of 
the inquiry into inheritance, we are now 
able to discuss the present-day phases of 
the question with greater convenience. 
The starting-point of the question faces 
us once again in the shape of the inquiry, 
how one particular cell derived from the 
body of an individual animal may in- 
clude all the likenesses, physical and men- 
tal, which distinguish not only its parent 
but its race? This is the crua of the 
matter; and every question and detail 
which may be drawn into the field of 
controversy must centre around this vital 
point. / 

The theory of Dr. Weismann presents 
no difficulties in the way of ready appre- 
ciation. In an essay showing great ori- 
ginality of thought he refers to the case 
already noted, where low forms of life, 
represented each by a minute mass of 
protoplasm, divide into two or more 
portions, each part becoming without 
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further change a new animal. It is 
evident, he urges, that if this subdivision 
of substance continues, there is no actual 
destruction of the dividing material. On 
the contrary, it is handed on in its actual 
substance for evermore, and animal im- 
mortality, as regards its substance at 
least, is to be regarded as fully proven in 
the ways and works of lower existence. 
One might, it is true, enter an objection 
to this sweeping opinion by reminding 
one’s self that all living substance breaks 
down chemically as well as physically in 
the mere acts of living and being. It is 
at least safe to say that the living matter 
of a single cell or animalcule has to be 
renewed and repaired by the act of food- 
taking and digestion in the same fashion 
in which a human body as a whole wears 
and tears and repairs itself day by day. 
How far, therefore, Dr. Weismann’s view 
that the same and identical matter is 
handed on eternally in the dividing ani- 
malcules is to be regarded as correct will 
depend on the construction one places on 
the effect of the changes to which that 
matter is assuredly subject. If living 
matter is perpetually renewed, as we 
know it to be, can we hold that it is 
physically the same at every stage of its 
career? Personally I can see a grave 
objection to Dr. Weismann ’s views in such 
a consideration as that just suggested. 
But passing from matters of criticism to 
matters of theory, Dr. Weismann is next 
found stating that in higher animals the 
same handing on of germ material takes 
place. 

He agrees with Mr. Galton that in the 
living germ there are two distinct kinds 
of gemmules. We may call them con- 
veniently, as before, ‘* body -cells” and 
‘germ-cells.” It is the latter which are 
charged with the work of reproducing the 
race, and it is these germ-cells which 
have inherited the immortality of lower 
life. The body-cells, as before, build up 
the new individual, while the germ-cells 
form a kind of reserve fund, as it were, 
which hands on the characters of the race 
to future generations. The body-cells 
are not continuous things. On the con- 
trary, they are developed anew for the 
construction of each individual body. But 
the germ-cells are continuous elements; 
they are perpetually handed on from one 
generation to another. The mystery of 
inheritance on this basis becomes solved 
by the consideration that in the germ-cells, 
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containing actually and potentially all 
the qualities and tendencies of the indi- 
vidual, we find the means whereby what 
is seen in living beings to-day repeats 
itself in the to-morrows of life. 

Following the example of that distin- 
guished anatomist Sir William Turner, I 
may quote what he properly calls a graph- 
ic method of representing the gist of Dr. 
Weismann’s views. Let us select, say, 
four capital letters, thus: 


A B Cc D 


a ab abe abcd 


Beneath these we place letters in ordinary 
italic characters. Now let the capitals 
represent four generations of animals, 
starting, of course, with A, which indicates 
the accumulated body-cells of the individ- 
ual, while a represents its germ-cells. A 
in due course gives origin to B through 
its germ-cells a. In turn, B, which has 
inherited the germ-cells (a) of A, trans- 
mits its features through its own germ- 
cells and those of A (ab) toC. There is 
thus direct continuity of Aand B. Com- 


ing now to C, which is the descendant of 
B, we find it including in its germ-cells 
those of A and B, so that C, as regards he- 


redity, is continuous with A and B, as in- 
dicated by the letters abc. The case of 
D is similar, because its germ elements 
are not its own special belonging. As in- 
cluding those of A, B, and C, the germ 
elements of D must be represented by the 
letters abe d. 

When Dr. Weismann called his theory 
that of ‘‘the continuity of the germ- 
plasm” (or germ-cells), it is plain he had 
selected the salient feature of that hy- 
pothesis by way of indicating its nature. 
He lays stress on the distinct nature of 
the two kinds of cells. The germ-cells 
are handed on in an unbroken descent 
from one generation to another. With 
Darwin, he concludes that the germ-plasm 
contains all the gemmules, or elements 
which are necessary to insure the reap- 
pearance in each successive generation of 
the features of the preceding generation. 
If, however, this theory makes plain to 
us the possibilities of heredity, it is equal- 
ly clear it does not in any sense diminish 
the wondrous nature of the process where- 
by we have handed down to us from our 
forefathers not only our general build and 
constitution of body, but even the tricks 
and phantasies which make up so many 
of life’s characteristics. In spite of the 
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explanation which science has so far af 
forded, we are still entitled to exclaim 
with the ancient, ‘‘ Magnum hereditatis 
mysterium !” 

One of the most popular beliefs in all 
ages has been that which asserted the 
power of the parent to influence directly 
the welfare of the offspring. Such influ- 
ence, presumed to be exerted by the mo- 
ther over the unborn child, is part and 
parcel of every-day belief. Nor is such 
an opinion in any sense unnatural. It 
would,on common grounds of probabil- 
ity, seem to be a strange and untoward 
thing if such influences as those just 
noted were to be regarded as of non-effect. 
The folk-lore of every country contains 
numerous examples of cases in which ma- 
ternal impressions are believed to account 
for the deformities which appear in the 
offspring; and this remark holds true not 
of man alone, but also of the animals 
which are most closely associated with him 
in his daily life. According to the theory 
of Dr. Weismann, all such recitals are 
either the products of superstition, or are 
founded on mistaken observation, or rep- 
resent an unwarranted interpretation of 
facts. His view is that the germ-cells are 
not affected by whatever happens to the 
body-cells, and consequently there can be 
no transmission to the offspring of acquired 
or accidental characters impressed upon 
the parent form. Heredity, in other words, 
acts by propagating the natural features 
of the race. It does not suffice for the 
perpetuation of the chance accidents or 
emergencies to which the individual, as 
such, is liable. So that the theory of Dr. 
Weismann, it must be admitted, strikes a 
powerful blow at popular notions of what 
inheritance is supposed to include, and of 
what heredity is believed to be capable of 
producing as between one generation and 
its successor. 

Those who are even cursorily acquaint- 
ed with the outlines of that universally 
accepted idea of the natural order of things 
to which the name of evolution is applied, 
know that the foundation of that theory 
of the origin of the living worlds depends 
on the idea that variation is assumed to 
be the paramount factor in inducing 
changes in the constitution of animals 
and plants. New species are believed to 
arise through the variation and modifica- 
tion of the old. Darwinism, in its most 
typical phases, is a theory or explanation 
of the order of nature which rests, like all 


other views of evolution, on the variabil- 
ity of nature. Now, having regard to 
Dr. Weismann’s ideas of the conservatism 
of the germ-cells, and their freedom from 
all effects which may be brought to bear 
upon the individual animal, it may be 
asked, how does the latest view of inherit- 
ance square with the theory of evolution? 
The Weismann theory, at first sight, sug- 
gests permanence and stability rather than 
variation. How, then, can we conceive 
of inheritance, as a matter of the handing 
down of stable and unaltering germ-cells, 
being squared with that alteration and 
modification to which, on the evolution 
theory, all nature is subject? 

A common observation serves to make 
the pressing nature of this question plain 
and clear. It is matter of certainty that 
animals and plants do vary from the pa- 
rental type. No two animals and no two 
plants are precisely alike. While “like 
begets like,” it is not absolute likeness 
that is transmitted; and once giving or 
allowing a margin for variation, it may 
be and is difficult to say where the idea 
or actual process of variability may be 
said to end. Perhaps, if we anticipate 
matters somewhat, we may best express 
the truth by saying that while inheritance 
serves the purpose of “‘ like begetting like,” 
variability is the process which modifies 
inheritance, and tends to produce depart- 
ures from the fixed plan or type of the 
race. The points which remain for dis- 
cussion, therefore, are two in number. 
We have, first of all, to see whether Dr. 
Weismann’s views of the unaltering char- 
acter of the germ-cells are supported by 
fact; and in the second place to ascer- 
tain how, knowing that variations do oc- 
cur, these departures are to be reconciled 
with the general view that “like begets 
like.” 

A large number of facts may be cited 
with the view, I think, of showing that 
when Dr. Weismann holds acquired con- 
ditions in a parent to be incapable of 
transmission, he lays himself open to a 
certain amount of biological contradic- 
tion. To begin with, it is matter of cer- 
tainty that certain classes of parental 
malformations (which are certainly ‘‘ac- 
quired ” states) can be handed down to off- 
spring. Defects in finger formation have 
been known to be reproduced through 
several generations, a result incompatible 
with the view that inheritance is a matter 
of germ-cells alone, and one with which 
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the body-cells have noconcern. The oft- 
quoted case of Gratio Kelleia may be ap- 
pealed to on this latter head. Kelleia 
himself, a Maltese man, was born of par- 
ents who possessed the ordinary num- 
ber of fingers and toes. He had six fin- 

rs on each band and six toes on each 
foot. His wife possessed the ordinary 
number of digits. Four children were 
born to this couple. Salvator, the eldest 
boy, had the six-fingered condition of his 
father represented in full. George and 
André resembled the mother, but the 
hands and feet of the former were slighily 
deformed. Marie, the daughter, had also 
five fingers and five toes on each hand 
and foot, but her thumbs were developed 
somewhat out of proportion. As regards 
the second generation —all the children 
married partners with natural 
hands and feet—of Salvator’s four chil- 
dren, three showed the six-fingered con 
dition. 


having 


George had two girls with six 
fingers and toes, and a third girl with six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on the 
right foot, but only five toes on the left, 
and finally a boy with the natural num- 
ber of digits. André had many children, 
but all had normal hands and feet; and of 
Marie’s family a boy had six toes, while 
her other three children showed no de- 
parture from the natural type. This case 
is typical of many more in which traits 
appearing in the parents are seen to have 
We are 
reminded that color-blindness is a condi- 
tion which is certainly capable of trans- 
mission to the progeny. 


been handed on to the offspring. 


In one family 
the males alone were affected through 
seven generations. Deaf-mutism is like- 
wise handed down from parent to child, 
while it has been clearly ascertained that 
the chances of the children being deaf is 
almost. seven greater when both 
parents are affected than when only one 
exhibits the ailment. More curious still, 
perhaps, are those cases in which we find 
what has been called the hemorrhagic (or 
bleeding) habit transmitted for genera- 
tions. Here, owing probably to some 
structural weakness in the blood-vessels, 
bleeding, even of aslight character, is with 
difficulty arrested. As regards the appear- 
ance of this condition in the offspring, it 
may be added that in one case which was 
thoroughly investigated three out of four 
males exhibited this condition in one 
generation, thirteen out of fourteen males 
showed this constitution in the next, 


times 
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while only one out of nine males was af- 
fected in the third. Doubtless the tendency 
to bleeding was dying out in the third 
generation, but that fact does not in the 
least invalidate the conclusions to be 
drawn from the actual transmission of 
the malady in the preceding generations. 

Such cases as these I have cited from 
the history of medicine force us to re- 
consider anew any theory of inheritance 
which alleges the impossibility of condi- 
tions appearing in the parent being hand- 
ed down to the progeny. For, assuming 
still with Dr. Weismann that it is the 
germ-plasm or germ-cells which are the 
seats of inherited characters, we must as- 
sume that so far from being unaffected 
by the conditions of individual life, that 
material had actually been modified so as 
to bring about the repetition of the dis- 
ease or abnormal states I have described. 
That the six- fingered condition of the 
Kelleias, which increased in intensity as 
time progressed, was duly transmitted to 
the offspring by the operation of a law as 
natural as that which produced their nor- 
mal features, is a proposition it were hard 
or impossible to refute. The aphorism 
is not invalidated by 
the fact that it explains the genesis of un- 
natural or unusual structures. The one 
question at issue is how the starting-point 
of such a variation is inaugurated; but 
this matter certainly is at present beyond 
our ken. On any theory of inheritance, if 
our hypothesis is to discharge its duty of 
explaining the facts as they stand, we must 
hold that the germ-plasm was so far affect- 
ed by one circumstance or another as to be 
capable of handing on directly the pecu- 
liarity of one generation to the next. Any 
other mode of explanation must neces- 
sarily lie outside the limits of the theory 


‘like begets like” 


we are discussing, and necessitate in point 


of fact the construction of a new and 
probably a much less reasonable explana- 
tion. 

Assuming with not only Darwin and 
Galton, but with Dr. Weismann himself, 
that there is every probability of the cor- 
rectness of the view that inheritance is a 
matter of the transmission by the germ- 
cells of the cumulative structures and 
functions, powers and qualities, of the in- 
dividual to its descendants, as it previous- 
ly inherited the accumulated traits of all 
its predecessors, we note the necessity of 
making at least one reservation in favor 
of an individual's power of directly influ- 
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encing its own germ material, and of thus 
handing down its own and special pecu- 


liarities to its immediate descendants. If, 
according to the proverb, truth is found 
in the middle way rather than in the ex- 
tremes of the course, we may possibly ar- 
rive at the truth about inheritance from 
the stand-point just described. The his- 
tory of science teaches us that as far back 
as Lamarck, the view that an individual 
could readily enough transmit its varia- 
tions to its progeny was accepted as an 
article of the faith that was then current 
in biological circles. With Lamarck, as 
with ourselves to-day, a crying question 
was the origin and extent of the variations 
from which an animal or plant might 
map out for itself new ways of life and 
new departures from the specific type. 
Supposing the case of a bird species, for 
instance, Lamarck’s view was that if an 
individual of the species was born with 
an increased size of wing, or other peculi- 
arity of body, such increase would natu- 
rally be transmitted to its progeny. If 
the increase continued to be handed on 
and further strengthened, a complete do- 
parture would in time, it was held, be 
made from the original type, and the be- 
ginning of a new species inaugurated. 
The effects of habit and of the use and 
disuse of organs and parts were accorded 
by Lamarck a notable share in the evolu- 
tion of living beings. The familiar case 
of the giraffe’s neck, which, it was held, 
had become elongated by the persistent 
efforts of its ancestors to browse on the 
higher branches of trees, serves to illus- 
trate the earlier doctrine of evolution. 

In contradistinction to Lamarck, we 
find Mr. Darwin teaching that while use 
and disuse of parts have their influence 
on the changes to which living forms are 
subject, the true way of evolution is ef- 
fected by means of minute fortuitous vari- 
ations occurring in the germ-cells of in- 
dividuals. Such variations are termed 
‘*congenital,” in contradistinction to those 
which, arising in the individual body per 
se, are named ‘‘acquired.” Darwinism, 
briefly defined in this light, is a theor? in 
which natural selection, or ‘‘ the survival 
of the fittest,” operates in preserving all 
such inherited variations as are favorable 
to the race. Ifa bird is seen to develop 
a slight increase of wing, not as an acci- 
dental or personal matter, but as result 
of innumerable past tendencies all work- 
ing through its ancestors in this direction, 
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such a variation, being a ‘‘ congenital ” 
one, will be preserved-—that is, assuming 
it is of service to the race. Inheritance. 
it is held, will naturally perpetuate what 
inheritance has brought to pass; and so 
Darwinism in this main feature is seen 
to be perfectly at one, or at least to pre- 
sent no features irreconcilable with Dr. 
Weismann’s views on heredity. As a 
writer has put it, natural selection is like 
a watchful guardian, ever on the alert to 
select such variations of the germ-cells as 
will favor the animal in the struggle for 
existence; and it also blots out all those 
conditions which are not adapted to pre 
serve the race, and to favor its progress 
and advance. 

There is no agreement in the biological 
camp regarding these matters. Probably 
Lamarck has been rather hardly dealt 
with in respect of the complete rejection 
of his views by many naturalists, al- 
though there are not wanting those who 
see in modern evolution factors and pow- 
ers which are only explicable on the La- 
marckian theory, or on the lines of 
thought that theory suggests. Mr. Spen- 
cer himself is not averse to Lamarck’s 
ideas in certain respects, and indeed gives 
a very full assent to the doctrine that in- 
heritance and its results in inducing va- 
riations are as much a matter of the indi- 
vidual as of the race; in other words, that 
the body-cells of an animal may directly 
affect its germ-cells, and thus induce mod- 
ification of its kind by transmission of 
the alterations to its offspring. In the 
endeavor to attain that middle way where 
the probability of truth being found is 
greatest, we may possibly be not far re- 
moved from safe travelling if, while ad- 
mitting the general truth of Dr. Weis- 
mann’s views, we also accept to a certain 
extent those of the Lamarckian schools. 
There is really no conflict between these 
opposing schools of thought. If we be- 
lieve that the seat of inheritance is the 
germ-cell, we must surely recognize that, 
as resident among the body-cells, it cannot 
escape being influenced by its surround- 
ings. Assuming that variation is a theory 
of the germ-plasm, as Weismann and oth- 
ers teach us, it seems apparent that the 
germ-cells are not independent structural- 
ly of the body-cells,and that as the in- 
dividual body itself is modified by its 
surroundings, so the germ-cells may be 
and are liable to like influences. In a 


word, unless we are to regard the cell 
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which gives origin to the young animal 
as independent of the body in which it 
lives to an extent assuredly undreamed- 
of in any other department of the vital 
constitution, we must conclude that vari- 
ations in that body itself must influence 
the germ-cells which are part and parcel 
of the body. Nature, in truth, would 
seem to have overlooked a very powerful 
means of inducing variability, if, trusting 
to spontaneous, inexplicable, and fortui- 
tous variations in the germ-cells alone, 
she had neglected to avail herself of the 
marked influences which external con- 
ditions possess and exert on the bodies 
of animals and plants at large. 

An appeal once again to facts may 
serve to strengthen the conclusion to 
which we have thus been led, that in- 
heritance is a double affair, after all; that 
it is primarily a matter of transmitted 
qualities possessed, treasured up, and 
handed on by the germ-cells, but altered 
and transformed to a greater or less degree 
by the body-cells, which have to bear the 
brunt of life’s warfare with all its modi- 
fying influences. A pure-bred Arab mare, 
belonging to Lord Morton while Govern- 
or-General of India, bore a foal of whicha 
quagga (a near relation of the zebra) was 
the father. The foal, as was to be expected, 
exhibited the stripes of its sire. Later on 
the same dam bore foals to an Arab horse. 
Of these, the first showed the head of the 
quagga and had the black stripes of that 
animal, while the others showed traces of 
quagga markings but to a decreased ex- 
tent. Now this interesting case might 
be paralleled by other instances, in which 
acquired impressions or influences were 
evidently directly transmitted to progency 


which had no claim or title to develop the 
characters in question. The germ-cells of 
the mother, in such a case, it is evident, 
had been duly impressed to an extent 
which affected subsequent developments 
of the young; and in face of such facts 
it seems difficult to argue that the germ- 
plasm of an animal or plant is in all 
cases incapable of being modified to some 
extent by the body-cells. 

Summing up our inquiries, then, we 
learn that the body of an individual ani- 
mal or plant is to be regarded, from the 
point of view of heredity, as consisting of 
two distinct elements. These are germ- 
cells and body-cells, the former devoted 
to the important work of reproducing the 
race, the latter constituting the actual 
bodily material, and discharging all the 
ordinary functions through which the in- 
dividual life is maintained. Inheritance 
is a matter of the continuity of the germ- 
plasm or germ-cells, which are handed 
down from one generation to another in 
cumulative ratio, carrying with them in 
each case not the features and qualities 
of the one predecessor and parent, but of 
all preceding generations. Assuming that 
the germ-plasm is liable to exhibit varia- 
tions, we can see how and why such va- 
riations can be transmitted to new gen- 
erations; but we have also to take into 
account the influence on the germ-cells 
of the body to which they belong. While, 
then, inheritance preserves through the 
continuity of the germ-cells the stability 
of the race, it gives the rein to variation, 
and by the combined influences of en- 
vironment acting on the body of the indi- 
vidual peoples the world with new and 
ever-varying forms of life. 


ANSWERED. 
BY NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH. 


TOOK my sorrow where the swelling fields 
Lay circled by the low, caressing sky. 
The soft enchantment that the morning yields 
Held all the murmurous air, and only I 
Marred the rejoicing day, and drew apart. 
When joy came flooding till my pulse leaped high, 
I told my gladness to the woods’ deep heart, 
And all the forest answered with a sigh. 
She heeds—sweet Nature—nay, she is not dumb! 
When from my prisoned sou! the bars shall fall, 
There waits an answer to my every cry. 
Though yet her speech I may not know, in some 
Glad times my soul, bond-sundered, shall recall 
In thousandfold the sure and blest reply. 
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SOME AMERICAN RIDERS. 


BY COLONEL THEODORE 
Pourtd 


rT\O return to the States, and to follow 

out the text on which we have been so 
far preaching. It will be accepted as a 
truism that the man or people that does 
any given thing the most constantly will 
be apt to excel in that one thing. Apply 
this to the riding of the Southerners. 
Now the climate and soil, the thicker 
population, and more industrious habits 
of the Eastern and Middle States produced 
excellent roads at a much earlier period 
than in the South. In fact, there are few 
places in the South to-day where the roads 
can be called tolerable. Good roads are 
wont to be followed by wheeled transpor- 
tation; poor roads force people to cling 
to the saddle. When the Northern farm- 
er goes to the nearest town he drives, be- 
cause the roads are good, and he can car- 
ry his stuff to better advantage; the 
Southerner rides, because the roads for a 
great part of the year are impassable to 
wheels. This breeds the universal habit 
of horseback work. The same thing ap- 
plies to women. To visit their neighbors, 
go to church or shopping in the nearest 
village, the women must make use of the 
saddle. This necessity of the country, 
where the roads are bad, becomes habit of 
the city, where the roads are better. The 
Southerner has been in the saddle con- 
stantly for many generations, and to-day 
boys and girls alike ride the colts in pas- 
ture, with only a stick to guide them. 
In the North these conditions and habits 
ceased long ago. Riding is a mere fash- 
ion of very recent origin, though it has 
acquired such an impetus that it may 
have come to stay. 

It is noticeable that we Eastern riders 
are touchy on the subject of equestrian- 
ism, like most people not to the manner 
born. We are fain to believe, perhaps 
not that the Southerner knows nothing 
about riding, but that what he knows 1s 
not worth our learning. It must be con- 
fessed that for the short dozen years we 
have been at it we have done wonders, 
and our riding to hounds, though the poor 
benighted pack may be wheedled into 
chasing aniseseed, has, so far as concerns 
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pluck and enthusiasm, grown to be al- 
most beyond criticism. This and polo 
are the things in which we have made 
marked progress. We have done well to 
take our model from our British cousins, 
for in these sports they are masters. But 
in road-riding the English can teach us 
nothing. They are so permeated with 
the hunting idea that they are constantly 
riding to cover in the park. 

Now it is incontestable that the South- 
erner, though he too shows points of 
criticism, is a better model for road-rid- 
ing than any other person; and it is also 
true that he breeds and trains far better 
saddle-horses than England has ever seen. 
We are too new and narrow in our re- 
cently acquired sport to be able to see this 
fact, though it is under our very eyes. 
Fox- hunting, though on a ecruder plan 
than in the old country, has been a con- 
stant practice in the South for two hun- 
dred years. Still the English model for 
this is indisputably better. But in road- 
riding the Southern gentleman is far 
ahead as to his gaits and seat and style. 
A man who hunts regularly rides on the 
road a half-dozen times to once he follows 
the hounds; one who hunts occasionally 
does so a hundred times as often. And 
yet each, as well as the man who never 
hunts, patterns his seat for the road on 
this model, which was intended for as dif- 
ferent a purpose from mere road-riding 
as the cowboy’s. And each persists in 
riding a constant, never-varied trot. The 
nice balance and quick response of the 
accomplished saddle-beast are overlooked. 
A horse is nowadays not even permitted 
to guide by the neck, while as for sup- 
pling his croup, or giving him a light fore- 
hand, no one ever dreams of it. All this 
is, to say the least, a distinct loss. Some 
deem such education superfluous; some 
cross-countrymen brush such things aside 
as trivial, unnecessary. The world could 
doubtless have wagged along without 
many of the good things it has—Homer, 
Michael Angelo, Beethoven. But by how 
much is it better for having them! The 
opposition to the horse’s education among 
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hunting men is the medizval outcry of 
class prejudice. The more liberal the 
world, the less there is of it. 

Our imitation of the English comes of 
a sincere desire to flatter; and imitation is 
what oils the wheels of progress. When 
we have not what is worthy imitation at 
home, let us by all means go abroad; but 
when we have the very best in our midst, 
it is little to our credit to go searching 
elsewhere. 

The first duty of the cross-country rider 
is to save his horse, because the service re- 
quired of him on each occasion of use is 
exceptionally great. The road-rider need 
not do this, because he covers but a tithe 
of the distance at any one time. Hence 
the rule of the road is that the horse shall, 
first of all, subserve his rider’s comfort. 
The most comfort resides primarily in 
ease; next in variety of gaits. And no 
one who has learned the Southern gaits 
can deny their superior ease. The proof 
lies in the fact that they enable a man to 
ride without undue exertion in hot as 
well as cold weather. Nothing can be 
more inspiriting than a fine open trot; 
but a horse which can go Southern gaits 
can trot besides, and if the rider is as 
clever as he, without injury to his other 
paces. 

The Southern seat is practically the 
same as the true military seat; and except 
that the bridle hand is wont to be held a 
trifle too high, which is a habit caught 
from the high pommel or roll of blankets 
or other baggage in front of the soldier, this 
seat, when not exaggerated, is, all things 
considered, the best for road-riding, and 
perhaps would enable a man to do a 
greater number of things in the saddle 
than any other one style. And though 
the English pigskin is perhaps a neater 
and more available rig, the Southerner is, 
in gaits and style and knowledge of road 
work, by far the best model for us to copy, 
as his saddle-beast is the best for us to 
buy. 

The Central Park rider has his good 
points, and he has his bad ones. When 
he is new to his work, and over-imitates 
the English style, he is at his worst; 
when he is used to the saddle, he throws 
aside blind imitation, and rides well. He 
steers clear of the showy tendencies of 
the Gaul, the military flavor of the Teu- 
ton, and the extreme hunting type of the 
Briton. There is no better horseman 
than the Englishman, no better rider. 


Few are as good. At his own sports, 
hunting and polo and racing, he is un- 
equalled. But from these premises one 
must not conclude that he is master of 
everything else. Too many hard-riding 
English cross-country men have found 
out on our Plains that they could not 
hold a candle to the average cowboy to 
make such an assumption safe. And the 
color which fox-hunting lends to road- 
riding seriously limits his skill in the 
park. Still the best rider of England is 
well worthy of imitation. The trouble 
with our young men whose few months 
in the saddle make them feel as if they 
had nothing more to learn, is that they 
imitate the English groom—and the poor 
one at that—and not the English gentle- 
man. As well study art from prize-pack- 
age chromos. 

Putting aside the peculiar uses of the 
English seat, let us suppose an English- 
man and a Southerner passing under the 
eye of an unprejudiced Arab, a man rid- 
ing in the style of neither, and yet a born 
horseman. The former trots by on his 


rangy thorough-bred, with stirrups sport, 
leaning over his horse’s withers, both 
hands busy with his reins, but showing 


entire familiarity with and control of his 
splendid mount, and his legs perhaps 
swinging to and fro with the motion. 
The latter comes along on an equally 
well-bred horse, with longer leathers, up- 
right in the saddle, one hand with a sin- 
gle curb lightly reining his quickly mov- 
ing single-footer. Though the Arab is 
used to both the shorter stirrups and the 
leaning seat, think you he would hesitate 
on pronouncing the Southron the more 
graceful and expert? It is not that the 
Englishman is not a good pattern, but 
that for road-riding we have a better one 
at home. Assertions such as these are 
wont to provoke a sneer from the Anglo- 
maniac. But asneer is not argument; it 
is the resort of ignorance. Answer there 
is none, unless a man will in the same 
breath maintain that education is unfitted 
for a horse, as some assert that it is lost 
on women. Despite our slight veneer 
of Anglomania, however, we are sound 
American within, and shall not long neg- 
lect what can be taught us by our own 
countrymen, who have been in the saddle 
as many generations as the English, and 
been compelled to a much greater degree 
to use horses for daily work as well as 
pleasure. One may see it coming now. 
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The Kentucky horse is by no means so 
often despoiled of his accomplishments 
when he reaches a New York owner as 
he used to be. To judge by the horse’s 
gait, our artist recognizes this fact. 

I have often seen in England a man 
who prided himself on the speed of his 
park hack’s walk. He called it a ‘‘ walk”; 
so would a Southerner; but it was a 
‘‘running walk,” not a flat-footed one, 
which, as horses sometimes will, his nag 
had inherited from some distant ancestor, 
or picked up of his own accord. No 
horse, except those specially trained, walks 
flat-footed more than four miles an hour. 
The running walk will add a mile or a 
mile and a half to this speed. The Eng- 
lishman saw no difference, even if it was 
an amble or a rack his horse fell into; he 
still called it a walk, because it was nei- 
ther trot nor canter. But the flat-footed 
walk, the running walk, the amble, and 
the rack are all as distinct as trot and 
canter. 

These so-called artificial paces are not 
such in fact. Every horse under the ex- 
citement of the whip or of fright will fall 
into one or other of them. Every people 
which habitually rides at a walk trains 
the horse, by simple urging, into these 
paces. Even the donkeys in Italy run- 
ning-walk. I have seen more than one 
racker of true Norman blood. But the 
Southerner has caught the idea, and de- 
veloped it into an art, and has trained his 
saddle-beasts to perfect paces. These are 
no more artificial than the trot, which in- 
deed is by some of the best English au- 
thorities pronounced an artificial gait. 
The marvellous Cossack pony Seri, which 
Sotnik Dmitri Peshkof rode last winter 
across Siberia from the Pacific to St. Pe- 
tersburg, 5500 miles, in 193 days—over 28 
miles a day, including detentions, or 37 
miles per travelling day— mostly over 
roads covered with snow- drifts, was a 
running-walker, and did the bulk of the 
distance at this gait. This is far and 
away the best record of endurance on 
the books. 

My daughters ride a noble little thor- 
ough-bred Kentucky saddle-horse, hand- 
some as a picture and easy as a cradle, 
which can flat-footed walk four miles and 
a half in sixty minutes, can running-walk 
five and a half, rack seven, single-foot 
up to twelve, and trot a ‘forty gait as 
square as any track horse ever shod. 
This does not count his canter or gallop, 


manners, Om divers other accomplish- 
ments. Each gait is so distinct that you 
can call it out by a word or a turn of the 
bridle wrist, and tell it from the others 
with your eyes shut. Is Pea Vine not a 
better park hack than if he was confined 
to walk, trot, and canter? And yet most 
of our Eastern fashionablés would an- 
swer nay; and on general principles our 
above-cited Briton would sneer at the 
idea of riding “‘ artificial gaits,” when he 
has been felicitating himself on such a 
gait without knowing it. 

The day of practical horsemanship has 
come, and well it is. No one doubts the 
superiority for average uses of a hack 
well trained & l’ Anglaise, to the nervous, 
fidgety, watch-springy creature of the 
high school. But is there not a middle 
point between ignorance and over-train- 
ing ? 

When we reach the cross-country rider 
of our Eastern States, as typified in such 
hunts as the Genesee Valley, the Meadow 
Brook, the Radnor, or the Myopia, we 
lift our hats with honest admiration, and 
wonder at the genuine Yankee grit and 
intelligence which have so soon popular- 
ized this sport among us. Not that we 
can have genuine hunting in our severe 
Northern climate, or under conditions 
which substitute a drag for Reynard’s 
nimble legs and cunning twists and turns. 
Still it is rare that a fox in our Eastern 
States will give you as good a run as a 
drag. The country is such that you can- 
not ride over it in every direction at will, 
as you can in England, and a fox has 
so many covers near at hand that you 
can never be sure of even a short run. 
But the boldness, skill, and enthusiasm 
of our hunting men are beyond praise. 
And there is plucky riding and good 
among them. 

I have often thought that as fine an 
exhibition of horsemanship as can be 
found is that of the middle-aged English 
country gentleman, who has ridden to 
hounds since boyhood, has outgrown the 
dare-devil, and lost somewhat of the 
muscle and elasticity.of his youth, but 
who still, by his fine sense of the capacity 
of his horse, his light hands and perfect 
judgment, is able to keep in the next field 
to the hounds throughout a long run over 
a stiff country. As there is perhaps no 
animal equal to the best hunter in his all- 
round qualities, so perhaps there is no 
more perfect thing in equitation than this 
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intelligent riding. It soars above the 
breakneck performance as a line of Mil- 
ton above the epic of Commencement. 
We do not often see this kind of thing 
here. The daredevil still predominates. 
But none the less, hail to the youth and 
strength and manliness which have sought 
an outlet in this splendid sport! A gen- 
eration ago the same spirit thronged the 
tented field, and marched up to the Bloody 
Angle with teeth set and heart aglow 
with heroic passion. And it is this true 
Anglo-Saxon mettle which can always 
be relied on to come to the fore in our 
times of need. 

In a few sections of country fox-hunt- 
ing is older—in fact, has become not only 
a hereditary sport, but one in which the 
farmers take an equal part and interest. 
This is as it should be. Hunting can 
never thrive when only the rich ean in- 
dulge in it. Where a country is so stiff 
that none but exceptional horses can get 
over it, and a hunt is limited to a field of 
a dozen men on nags averaging a couple 
of thousand dollars each, it is hard to see a 
future in the sport. Were it not for some 
organizations which have run through 
a generation or two, one would fear its ex- 
tinction when fashion shall have brought 
some other form of athletics into promi- 
nence. But it is probable that hunting 
has taken firm root; and though the cli- 
mate cannot be coaxed nor foxes quickly 
bred, there is small danger that the riding 
part of the sport will soon be lost: 

This sport has shown us what excellent 
material we have in this country for 
hunters. Our American horses have 
done better across our country than the 
expensive imported English and Irish 
ones. The difficulty of acclimation has 
something to do with this; but few things 
have shown the adaptability of our stock 
to any work better than the number of 
horses of trotting blood that have turned 
out fast gallopers, big timber - jumpers, 
and stayers besides. 

There seems to be a growing tendency 
to breed for size. May not this be a mis- 
take? It is doubtful if the hunter over 
sixteen hands averages as well, all things 
considered, as the one which is somewhat 
under this measure, though big thorough- 
breds are needed for some men. Cer- 
tainly for plain saddle-work fifteen two 
is a better size, commanding vastly more 
activity, if less stride. Moreover, big 
lorses are not always weight- carriers, 


any more than they are weight-pullers. 
The work of the world is done by the 
smaller specimens. But to-day’s fashion 
is set for either a polo pony or a sixteen 
and a half hands thorough-bred. The 
ten inches between the two are skipped, 
though the best performances have all 
but invariably been between these lim- 
its. 

We have during the past dozen years 
drawn from our tap of Anglomania a 
mug brimful of good. How easy it is 
to blow away the froth which rests on the 
excellent draught below! One of the 
most exhilarating of our imported sports 
is polo, and as it happens that our Plains 
furnish so excellent a mount, and our 
increasing out-of-door habits so many 
players, the game may well become a na- 
tional one. The motto of the day in Eng- 
lish sports is speed. Fox-hunting of the 
last generation was a modest performance 
at a hand-gallop; Sir Roger de Coverley 
rode to hounds at a canter. But within 
twoscore years the cross-country pace has 
been run up to racing speed. More and 
more thorough blood has been called for 
in both pack and field, and the old-fash- 
ioned hunter of our sires could not live 
through the shortest burst to-day. The 
same thing applies to polo—the faster and 
more able the pony, the better the per- 
formance of his rider. You can get enor- 
mous weight-carrying capacity in an un- 
der-bred pony, as well as remarkable en- 
durance, but not at speed. When you 
call on a fourteen-hands pony to carry a 
hundred and sixty pounds and upward 
at speed, you must have blood. Even the 
veriest weed of an undersized thorough- 
bred will do wonders in this way. The 
sudden bursts of racing pace called out at 
polo have made the English breed for 
small thorough-breds. Capital polo po- 
nies have been raised from the hardy 
little Exmoor pony with blooded sires. 
More barrel comes of this cross, together 
with a certain hardiness; but the little 
knife-blade thorough-bred will often carry 
as big a man, and endurance at speed is 
the inheritance only of his race. These 
words, in fact, sum up that peculiar qual- 
ity which has not yet been reached in any 
other animal, except, perhaps, the grey- 
hound. 

So much for the English pony. When 
we come to riders, it will be many years 
before we can boast the skill of our trans- 
Atlantic cousins, or either of us that of 
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the Japanese, with their light cup-wands 
for mallets, and feather-weight balls. The 
American polo fields by no means exhib- 
it the play you see in England. Manya 
man here indulges in recklessness which 
would warn him off the ground at Hur- 
lingham. It takes years at the game to 
produce the atmosphere which breeds 
perfection, and in the twenty it has been 
played in England it has wellnigh reach- 
ed this point. But it is well to persevere. 
We are making marked progress in all 
our sports, and polo may yet become as 
much of a national game as_ base-ball— 
though let us hope without its commercial 
aspect. 

The American polo pony is no other 
than our little bronco friend. Many come 
from Texas, Wyoming, Montana. The 
clever cow-pony is ready trained for the 
polo ground. He will catch the idea of 
the game as quickly as he caught the 
trick of cow-punching, and he has al- 
ready learned to stop and turn and twist 
as only he can do. It must not be forgot- 
ten that he has precisely the same blood 


in his veins which has placed the English 
thorough-bred so far above all other horses. 
He has increased his stock of endurance 
and hardiness by his struggle for exist- 
ence on the Plains, and for this game he is 
perhaps the equal of any pony, whatever 
his breeding, and within the limits of the 
polo field his speed is as great—some good 
judges say greater. 

When he is taken off the cars on arriv- 
al here from his familiar haunts on the 
cattle ranges, he is the sorriest, gauntest, 
most miserable equine specimen one can 
find in a day’s tramp. He doesn’t look 
worth a peck of oats. But he will reward 
your care. Inamonth or two you would 
never guess your plump, handsome, able 
little pony to be the same individual. 
You cannot killa bronco. No other ani- 
mal will recover from such Strapazen, as 
the Germans phrase it. And when he 
has undergone the torture of docking, and 
is finally invested with the pigskin, no- 
thing but the brand remains of the ragged 
little hero of the Plains. 

The pony is used to a single gag-bit. 
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But he is tractable, and nota few willlearn 
to work perfectly in a snaffle. So many 
of our polo-players require the bridle as 
‘‘a means of support” that the loose rein 
of the cowboy will in no wise do. The 
perfect polo-rider has not yet made his ap- 
pearance. Under him the bronco would 
more quickly become the perfect polo 
pony. It would take but a few months’ 
training to teach him to guide by the legs 
alone, if need be. Indeed,his Indian mas- 
ter made him do just this. He learns to 
follow the ball in a few days. There is 
no sport in which training would be bet- 
ter rewarded than in polo; and though it 
would be useless to aim at the delicacy of 
the haute école—for the sharp runs and 
stops of polo make this as practically im- 
possible as it is in hunting—still, given a 
rider with perfect seat, without a suspicion 
of riding the bridle, and a pony which is 
taught to guide by leg- pressure alone, 
and it would seem that they should, oth- 
er things being equal, be the best players 
in the game. 

The polo-player’s seat varies very little 
from the natural, and the best of them 
are consummate horsemen. Few things 
eall out good riding more than polo; no- 
thing trains a man quicker or better. 
While hunting can never reach more 
than an imitative standing in our rigor- 
ous climate, polo may become domesti- 
cated, and, except that it must be played 
on ponies, is as good an education in 
horsemanship. 

If there is any one kind of riding be- 
tween the worst of which and the best 
there is a great gulf fixed, itis the jock- 
ey’s. Unless that demolisher of pet tradi- 
tions and shams, instantaneous photog- 
raphy, had shown us the extremity to 
which bad jockeyship could be carried, 
we should scarcely credit the mechanical 
possibility of some of the positions the 
track-rider can assume. The average 
jockey has no more to do with winning a 
race than the time-keeper; in a neck-and- 
neck race, by no means so much. You 
will see him suspended, as it were, in 
fourfold straps, his stirrups and the bri- 
dle—one quadruped bestriding another, 
and not the more intelligent atop. He 
relies as much on the reins as he does on 
the leathers, and has no control over his 
horse, no power to save or coax him 
whatsoevy ». Considering who the jockeys 
are, what the'r training is, and what the 
average race is like, this is no great won- 
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der. But Fordham and Cannon and 
Archer did not ride this way, not to men- 
tion older celebrities. Nor do our own 
better jockeys. It is a thousand pities 
that we have no photographs of Archer 
stealing one of his celebrated races. The 
ability to ride a puller in a snaffle bridle, 
or to win with a slack rein without whip 
or spur, is as unusual as the art of coax- 
ing a horse and of making the most of 
his courage or nervousness or obstinacy. 
How many modern jockeys study their 
horses, or can cut and whip a race out of 
a slug, or wheedle it out of a sulky jade ? 
They use steel and whalebone on the will- 
ing and unwilling alike. Delicate mouth- 
touching is the rarest of the jockey’s arts; 
almost every jockey here ‘‘ rides twice as 
quick as his horse is going.” 

Waiting races are not run in America. 
Running is made from start to finish in 
the majority of cases. But where a race 
is run between afew good jockeys, this rule 
is not always followed. There has as yet 
been no phenomenal jockey produced in 
America. But it may fairly be claimed 
that our best jockeys come well up in the 
second rank. That the common jockey 
here is less good than in England is sim- 
ply due to the fact that there he serves 
at least a species of apprenticeship, while 
here he springs full-armed from his own 
brain. 

It is not to be wondered at that we 
should seek our models in the Old Coun- 
try. It is the English who have taught 
us nearly all our sports. Anglomania in 
its proper sense is as excellent as in its 
forced sense it is absurd. If to learn from 
the Briton how to race or hunt or play 
polo be Anglomania, let us all be inocu- 
lated for the disease and speedily. If to 
swear by everything English, from togs 
to manners, just because it is English, be 
Anglomania, the sooner we are rid of it 
the better. The word must be advisedly 
used. In its better sense we are all Anglo- 
maniacs who are not sick with Anglopho- 
bia—a much worse type of disease. But 
give Americanism a chance, especially in 
horsemanship. We have no cause to be 
ashamed of what we have in horses, nor 
of what we can do in the saddle. Anda 
judicious choice in the field and on the 
road of what is best at home and abroad 
ought to put us in equestrianism, if not 
where we stand in yachting, at least on 
a level high enough to satisfy the most 
critical. 
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Part Third. 





HAD no friends but the Lintots and 
their friends: ‘* Les amis de nos amis 
sont nos amis!” 

My cousin Alfred had gone into the 
army, like his father before him. My 
cousin Charlie had gone into the Church, 
and we had drifted completely apart. My 
grandmother was dead. My aunt Plun- 
ket, a great invalid, lived in Florence. 
Her daughter, Madge, was in India, hap- 
pily married to a young soldier, who is 
now a most distinguished general. 

The Lintots held their heads high as 
representatives of a liberal profession, 
and an old Pentonville family. People 
were generally exclusive in those days— 
an exclusiveness that was chiefly kept up 
by the ladies. There were charmed cir- 
cles even in Pentonville. 

Among the most exclusive were the 
Lintots. Let us hope, in common justice, 
that those they excluded were at least able 
to exclude others! 

I have eaten their bread and salt, and it 
would ill become me to deny that their 
circle was charming as well as charmed. 
But I had no gift for making friends, al- 
though I was often attracted by people 
the very opposite of myself; especially by 
little, clever, quick, but not too familiar 
men; but even if they were disposed to 


make advances, a miserable shyness and 
stiffness of manner on my part, that I 
could not help, would raise a barrier of 
ice between us. 

They were most hospitable people, these 
good Lintots, and had many friends, and 
gave many parties, which my miserable 
shyness prevented me from enjoying to 
the full. They were both too stiff and 
too free. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Lintot and 
one or two other ladies, severely dressed, 
would play the severest music in a man- 
ner that did not mitigate its severity. 
They were merciless! It was nearly al- 
ways Bach, or Hummel, or Scarlatti, each 
of whom, they would say, could write 
both like an artist and a gentleman—a 
very rare but indispensable combination, 
it seemed, 

Other ladies, young and middle-aged, 
and a few dumb-struck youths like my- 
self, would be suffered to listen, but never 
to retaliate—never to play or cing back 
again. 

If one ventured to ask for a song with- 
out words by Mendelssohn —or a song 
with words, even by Schubert, even with 
German words—one was rebuked and 
made to blush for the crime of musical 
frivolity. 

Meanwhile, in Lintot’s office (built by 
himself in the back garden), grave men 
and true, pending the supper hour, would 
smoke and sip spirits-and-water, and talk 
shop; formally at first, and with much 
politeness. But gradually, feeling their 
way, as it were, they would relax into so- 
cial unbuttonment,and drop the ‘‘ Mister” 
before each others’ names (to be resumed 
next morning), and indulge in lively pro- 
fessional chaff, which would soon become 
personal and free and boisterous—a good- 
humored kind of warfare in which I did 
not shine, for lack of quickness and rep- 
artee. For instance, they would ask one 
whether one would rather be a bigger fool 
than one looked, or look a bigger fool 
than one was; and whichever way one 
answered the question, the retort would 
be that ‘‘ that was impossible!” amid roars 
of laughter from all but one. 


* Begun in June number, 1891.— The right of translation is reserved. 
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So that I would take a middle course, 


and spend most of the evening on the 


stairs and in the hall, and study (with an 
absorbing interest much too well feigned 
to look natural) the photographs of fa 
mous cathedrals and public buildings till 
supper came; when, by assiduously attend 
ing on the ladies, I would cause my mis 
erable existence to be remembered, and 
forgiven, and soon forgotten again, I fear. 


the party broke up, we could all (thanks 
to our host) honestly thank our hostess 
‘* fora very pleasant evening,” and cheer 
fully, yet almost regretfully, wish ler 
good-night. 


It is good to laugh sometimes—wisely, 


if one can; if not, quocumque modo! 

There are seasons when even *‘ the crack 

ling of thorns under a pot” has its uses. 

It seems to warm the pot—all the pots— 
and all the emptiness thereof, if they 
be empty 


Once, indeed, I actually made a 
friend, but he did not last me very 
long. 

It happened thus: Mrs. Lintot gave 
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I hope I shall not be considered an 
overweening coxcomb for saying that, on 
the whole, I found more favor with the 
ladies than with the gentlemen; especial- 
ly at supper-time. 

After supper there would be a change 
for the better, some thought. Lintot, em- 
boldened by good cheer and good fellow 
ship, would become unduly, immensely, 
uproariously funny, in spite of his wife. 
He had a genuine gift of buffoonery. His 
friends would whisper to each other that 
Lintot was ‘‘on,”’ and encourage him. 
Bach and Hummel and Scarlatti were put 
on the shelf, and the young people would 
have a good time. There were comic 
songs and negro melodies, with a chorus 
all round. Lintot would sing ‘‘ Vilikins 
and his Dinah.” in the manner of Mr. 
Robson, so well that even Mrs. Lintot’s 
stern mask would relax into indulgent 
smiles. It was irresistible. And when 


a grander party than usual. One of the 
invited was Mr. Moses Lyon, the great 
picture-dealer—a client of Lintot’s; and he 
brought with him young Raphael Merri- 
dew, the already famous painter, the most 
attractive youth [had everseen. Small and 
slight, but beautifully made, and dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, with a hand 
some face, bright and polite manners, and 
an irresistible voice, he became his laurels 
well; he would have been sufficiently 
dazzling without them. Never had those 
hospitable doors in Middleton Square been 
opened to so brilliant a guest. 

I was introduced to him, and he discov- 
ered that the bridge of my nose was just 
suited for the face of the sun-god in his 
picture of ‘‘The Sun-god and the Dawn- 
maiden,” and begged I would favor him 
with a sitting or two. 

Proud indeed was I to ac-ede to such a 
request, and I gave him maz , sittings. I 
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used to rise at dawn to sit, before my 
work at Lintot’s began; and to sit again 
as soon as I could be spared. 

It seems I not only had the nose and 
brow of a sun-god (who is not supposed 
to be a very intellectual person), but also 
his arms and his torso; and sat for these, 
too. I have been vain of myself ever 
since, 

During these sittings, which he made 
delightful, I grew to love him as David 
loved Jonathan. 

We settled that we would go to the 
Derby together in a hansom. I engaged 
the smartest hansom in London, days be- 
forehand. On the great Wednesday 
morning I was punctual with it at his 
door in Charlotte Street. There was an- 
other hansom there already—a smarter 
hansom still than mine, for it was a pri- 
vate one—and he came down and told me 
he had altered his mind, and was going 
with Lyon, who had asked him the even- 
ing before. 

‘**One of the first picture-dealers in Lon- 
don, my dear fellow. Hang it all, you 
know, I couldn’t refuse—awfully sorry!” 

So I drove to the Derby in solitary 
splendor; but the bright weather, the hu- 
mors of the road, all the gay scenes were 
thrown away upon me, such was the bit- 
terness of my heart. 

In the early afternoon I saw Merridew 


lunching on the top of 
a drag, amongst some 
men of smart and aris- 
tocratic appearance. He 
seemed to be the life of 
the party, and gave me 
a good-humored nod as 
I passed. I soon found 
Lyon sitting disconso- 
late in his’ hansom, 
scowling and solitary; 
he invited me to lunch 
with him, and disembos- 
omed himself of a load 
of bitterness as intense 
as mine (which I kept 
to myself). Theshrewd 
Hebrew tradesman was 
sunk in the warm-heart- 
ed, injured friend. Mer- 
ridew had left Lyon for 
the Earl of Chiselhurst, 
just as he had left me 
for Lyon. 
That was a dull Derby 
for us both! 
A few days later I met Merridew, ra- 
diant as ever. All he said was: 

‘* Awful shame of me to drop old Lyon 
for Chiselhurst, eh! But an earl, my dear 
fellow! Hang it all, you know! Poor 
old Mo’ had to get back in his hansom all 
by himself; but he’s bought the ‘Sun-god’ 
all the same.”’ 

Merridew soon dropped me altogether, 
to my great sorrow, for I forgave him his 
Derby desertion as quickly as Lyon did, 
and would have forgiven him anything. 
He was one of those for whom allowances 
are always being made, and with a good 
grace. 

He died before he was thirty, poor boy; 
but his fame will never die. The ‘‘ Sun- 
god” (even with the bridge of that nose 
which had been so wofully put out of joint) 
is enough by itself to place him among 
the immortals. Lyon sold it to Lord 
Chiselhurst for three thousand pounds— 
it had cost him five hundred. It is now 
in the National Gallery. 

Poetical justice was satisfied ! 


Nor was I more fortunate in love than 
in friendship. 

All the exclusiveness in the world can- 
not exclude good and beautiful maidens, 
and these were not lacking, even in Pen- 
tonville. 

There is always one maiden much more 
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PETER II 
beautiful and good than all the otbers 
like Esmeralda among the ladies of the 
Hotel de Gondelaurier. There was such 
a maiden in Pentonville, or rather Clerk- 
But her station was so 
humble (like Esmeralda’s) that even the 
least exclusive would have drawn the line 
at her! large family, 
and they sold tripe and pigs’ feet, and 
food for cats and dogs, in a very small 
shop opposite the western wall of the Mid- 
dlesex House of Detention. She was the 
eldest, and the busy responsible one at 
this poor counter. She Na 
of Nature’s goddesses 

a queen! Of that I felt sure every time | 
passed her shop and shyly met her kind, 
frank, uncoquettish gaze. A time 
approaching when I should have to over 


enwell, close by. 


She was one of a 
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come my shyness, and tell her that she 
of all women was the woman for me, and 
that it was indispensable, absolutely in 
dispensable, that we two should be made 
one—immediately! at once! forever! 

But before I could bring myself to this 
she married somebody else, and we had 
never exchanged a single word! 

If she is alive now she is an old woman 
—a good and beautiful old woman, I feel 
sure, wherever she is, and whatever her 
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rank in life. Ifshe should read this book, 
which is not very likely, accept 
this small tribute an unknown ad- 
sO Many years ago, she 
beautified and made poetical the hideous 
street that still bounds the Middlesex 
House of Detention on its western side; 
and may she try to think not the less of it 
because since then its writer has been on 
that long, blank wall, 
of that dreary portal where the agonized 


may she 
from 


mirer; for whom, 


the wrong side of 
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stone face looks down on the desolate 


slum: 


‘Per me si va tra la perduta gente...! 


After this disappointment I got myself 
a big dog (like Byron, Bismarck, and 
Wagner), but not in the spirit of emula- 
tion. Indeed, I had never heard of either 
Bismarck or Wagner in those days, or 
their dogs, and I had lost my love for 
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“PER ME SI VA TRA LA PERDUTA GENTE!” 


Byron and any wish to emulate him in 
any way; it was simply for the want of 
something to love, and that would be sure 
to love me back again. 

He was not a big dog when I bought 
him, but just a little ball of orange-tawny 
fluff that I could carry with onearm. He 
cost me all the money I had saved up for 
a holiday trip to Passy. I had seen his 
father, a champion St. Bernard, at a dog- 
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show, and felt that life would be well 
worth living with such a companion; 
but his price was five hundred guineas. 
When I saw the irresistible son, just six 
weeks old, and heard that he was only 
one-fiftieth part of his sire’s value, I felt 
that Passy must wait, and became his pos- 
sessor. 

I gave him of the best that money could 
buy —real milk at fivepence a 
quart, three quarts a day. I 
combed his fluff every morning, 
and washed him three times a 
week, and killed all his fleas 
one by one—a labor of love. I 
weighed him every Saturday, 
and found he increased at the 
rate of from six to nine pounds 
weekly; and his power of affec- 
tion increased as the square of 
his weight. I christened him 
Porthos, because he was so big 
and fat and jolly; but in his no- 
ble puppy face and his beautiful 
pathetic eyes I already foresaw 
for his middle age that distin- 
guished and melancholy gran- 
deur which characterized the 
sublime Athos,Comte de la Fére! 

He was a joy. It was good 
to go to sleep at night and know 
he would be there in the morn- 
ing. Whene’er we took our 
walks abroad, everybody turned 


he. round to look at him and ad- 


mire, and to ask if he was good 

tempered, and what his particu- 

lar breed was, and what I fed 

him on. He became a monster 

in size,a beautiful, playful, grace- 

fully galumphing, and most af- 
fectionate monster, and I, his happy 
Frankenstein, congratulated myself on the 
possession of a treasure that would last 
twelve years at least, or even fourteen, 
with the care I meant totake of him. But 
he died of distemper when he was nine 
months old. 

I don’t know if little dogs cause as large 
griefs when they die as big ones. But I 
settled there should be no more dogs—big 
or little—-for me. 


After this I took to writing verses and 
sending them to magazines, where they 
never appeared. They were generally 
about my being reminded by a tune of 
things that had happened a long time ago. 
Here are the last I made, thirty years 
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back. 
that they are so singularly prophetic ! 
The reminding tune (an old French 
chime which my father used to sing) is 
very simple and touching; 
French words run thus: 


My only excuse for giving them is 


and the old 


“Orléans, Beaugency ! 
Notre Dame de Clery! 
Venddme! Venddme! 
Quel chagrin, quel ennui 
De compter toute la nuit 
Les heures—les heures!” 


That is all. They are supposed to be 
sung by a medizyal prisoner who can't 
sleep; and who, to beguile the tediousness 
of his insomnia, sets any words that come 
into his head to the tune of the chime 
which marks the hours from a neighboring 
belfry. 
Pasquier de la Mariére,and that he was my 
ancestor. 


I tried to fancy that his name was 


THE CHIME, 
There is an old French air, 
A little song of loneliness and grief— 
Simple as nature, sweet beyond compare— 
And sad—past all belief! 


Nameless is he that wrote 
The melody—but this much I opine: 
Whoever made the words was some remote 
French ancestor of mine. 


I know the dungeon deep 
Where long he lav—and why he lay therein; 
And all his anguish, that he could not sleep 
For conscience of a sin, 


I see his cold hard bed ; 

[ hear the chimes that jingled in his ears 

As he pressed nightly, with that wakeful head, 
A pillow wet with tears. 


Oh, restless little chime! 
It never changed—but rang its roundelay 
For each dark hour of that unhappy time 
That sighed itself away. 


And ever, more and more, 
Its burden grew of his lorn self a part— 
And mingled with his memories, and wore 
Its way into his heart 


And there it wove the name 
Of many a town he loved, for one dear sake, 
Into its web of music; thus he came 

His little song to make. 


Of all that ever heard 
And loved it for its sweetness, none but I 
Divined the clew that, as a hidden word, 
The notes doth underlie. 


That wail from lips long dead 
Has found its echo in this breast alone! 
Only to me, by blood-remembrance led, 
Is that wild story known! 


And though ’tis mine, by right 
Of treasure-trove, to rifle and lay bare— 
A heritage of sorrow and delight 

The world would gladly share— 


Yet must I not unfold 
For evermore, nor whisper late or soon, 
The secret that a few slight bars thus hold 
Imprisoned in a tune. 
For when that little song 
Goes ringing in my head, I know that he, 
My luckless lone forefather, dust so long, 
Relives his life in me! 


I sent them to “s Magazine, with 
the six French lines on which they were 
founded at the top. ——’s Magazine pub- 
lished only the six French lines—the only 
lines in my handwriting that ever got 
into print. And they date from the fif- 
teenth century. 

Thus was my little song lost to the 
world, and for a time to me. But long, 
long afterward I found it again, where 
Mr. Longfellow once found a song of his: 
‘in the heart of a friend’’—surely the 
sweetest bourne that can ever be for any 
song! 

Little did I foresee that a day was not 
far off when real blood - remembrance 
would carry me—but that is to come. 


Poetry, friendship, and love having 
failed, I sought for consolation in art, and 
frequented the National Gallery, Marl- 
borough House (where the Vernon col- 
lection was),the British Museum, the Roy- 
al Academy, and other exhibitions. 

[I prostrated myself before Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, Veronese, Da Vinci, 
Botticelli, Signorelli—the older the better; 
and tried my best to honestly feel the 
greatness I knew and know to be there; 
but for want of proper training I was un- 
able to reach those heights, and, like most 
outsiders, admired them for the wrong 
things, for the very beauties they lack— 
such transcendent, ineffable beauties of 
feature, form, and expression as an out- 


sider always looks for in an old master, 
and often persuades himself he finds there. 
I was far more sincerely moved (al- 


though I didn’t dare to say so) by some 
works of our own time—for instance, by 
the‘ Vale of Rest,” the‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” 
‘The Huguenot,” of young Mr. Millais— 
just as I found such poems as ‘*‘ Maud” 
and ‘‘In Memoriam,” by Mr. Alfred Ten- 
nysoa, infinitely more precious and dear 
to me than Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and 
Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 

Indeed, I was hopelessly modern in those 
days—quite an every-day young man; the 
names I held in the warmest and deepest 
regard were those of then living men and 
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women. Darwin, Browning, and George 
Eliot did not, it is true, exist for me as yet, 
but Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Millais, 
John Leech, George Sand, Balzac, the old 
Dumas, Victor Hugo,and Alfred de Musset! 

I have never beheld them in the flesh; 
but, like all the world, I know their outer 
aspect well, and could stand a pretty stiff 
examination in most they have ever writ- 
ten, drawn, or painted. 

Other stars of magnitude have risen 
since, but of the old galaxy four at least 
still shine out of the past with their an 
cient lustre undimmed in my eyes—Thack- 
eray; dear John Leech, who still has 
power to make me laugh as I like to laugh; 
and for the two others it is plain that the 
Queen, the world, and I are of a like mind 
as to their deserts, for one of them is now 
an ornament to the British peerage, the 
other a baronet and a millionaire; only I 
would have made dukes of them straight 
off, with precedence over the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, if they would care to have 
it so. 

It is with a full but humble heart that I 
thus venture to record my long indebted- 
ness, and pay this poor tribute, still fresh 
from the days of my unquestioning hero- 
worship. It will serve, at least, to show 
my reader (should I ever have one suffi- 
ciently interested to care) in what mental 
latitudes and longitudes I dwelt, who was 
destined to such singular experience—a 
kind of reference, so to speak—that he 
may be able to place me at a glance, ac- 
cording to the estimation in which he 
holds these famous and perhaps deathless 
names. 

It will be admitted, at least, that my 
tastes were normal, and shared by a large 
majority—the tastes of an every-day young 
man at that particular period of the nine- 
teenth century—one much given to athlet- 
ies and light reading and cheap tobacco, 
and endowed with the usual discontent; 
the last person for whom or from whom 
or by whom to expect anything out of the 
common. 


But the splendor of the Elgin Marbles! 
I understood that at once—perhaps because 
there is not so much to understand. Mere 
physically beautiful people appeal to us 
all, whether they be in flesh or marble. 

By some strange intuition, or natural 
instinet, I knew that people ought to be 
built like that, before I had ever seen a 
single statue in that wondrous room. I 
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had divined them—so completely did they 
realize an zsthetic ideal I had always felt, 

I had often, as I walked the London 
streets, peopled an imaginary world of my 
own with a few hundred of such beings, 
made flesh and blood, and pictured them 
as a kind of beneficent aristocracy seven 
feet high, with minds and manners to 
match their physique, and set above the 
rest of the world for its good; for I found 
it necessary (so that my dream should 
have a point) to provide them with a foil 
in the shape of millions of such people as 
we meet every day. I was egotistic and 
self-seeking enough, it is true, to include 
myself among the former, and had chosen 
for my particular use and wear just such 
a frame as that of the Theseus, with, of 
course, the nose and hands and feet (of 
which time has bereft him) restored, and 
all mutilations made good. 

And for my mistress and companion I 
had duly selected no less a person than 
the Venus of Milo (no longer armless), of 
which Lintot possessed a plaster cast, and 
whose beauties I had foreseen before I 
ever beheld them with the bodily eye. 

‘* Monsieur, n’est pas dégoité !”’ as Ibbet- 
son would have remarked. 


But most of all did I pant for the musie 
which is divine. 

Alas, that concerts and operas and ora- 
torios should not be as free to the impe- 
cunious as the National Gallery and the 
British Museum! —a privilege which is 
not abused! 

Impecunious as I was, I sometimes had 
pence enough to satisfy this craving, and 
discovered in time such realms of joy as I 
had never dreamed of; such monarchs as 
Mozart, Handel, and Beethoven, and oth- 
ers, of whom my father knew apparently 
so little; and yet they were more potent 
enchanters than Grétry, Hérold, and 
Boieldieu, whose music he sang so well. 

I discovered, moreover, that they could 
do more than charm —they could drive 
my weary self out of my weary soul, and 
for a space fill that weary soul with cour- 
age, resignation, and hope. No Titian, no 
Shakespeare, no Phidias could ever ac- 
complish that — not even Mr. Thackeray 
or Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 

My sweetest recollections of this period 
of my life (indeed, the only sweet recol- 
lections) are of the music I heard, and the 
places where I heard it; it was an en- 
chantment! With what vividness I can 
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recall it all! The eager anticipation for 
days; the careful selection, beforehand, 
from such an ‘‘embarras de richesses” as 
was duly advertised; then the long wait- 
ing in the street, at the doors reserved for 
those whose portion is to be the gallery. 
The hard-won seat aloft is reached at 
last, after a selfish but good-humored 
struggle up the long stone staircase 
(one is sorry for the weak, but a fam 
The 
gay and splendid house is crammed; 
the huge chandelier is a golden blaze; 
the delight of expectation is in the 
air, and also the scent of 


ished ear has no conscience). 


gas, and 
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“The cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, 
And as silently steal 


like the Arabs, 


away.” 

Then lo! the curtain rises, and straight- 
way we are in Seville—Seville, after Pen 
tonville! Count Almaviva, lordly, gal- 
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“MONSIEUR, N’EST PAS DEGOOTE!” 


peppermint, and orange-peel, and music- 
loving humanity, whom I have discov- 
ered to be of sweeter fragrance than the 
common herd. 

The orchestra fills, one by one; instru- 
ments tune up—a familiar cacophony, 
sweet with seductive promise. The con- 
ductor takes his seat—applause—a hush 
three taps—the baton waves once, twice, 
thrice—the eternal fountain of magic is 
let loose, and at the very first jet 


lant, and gay beneath his disguise, twangs 
his guitar,and what sounds issue from it? 
For every instrument that was ever in- 
vented is in that guitar —the whole or- 
chestra! 

‘Ecco ridente il cielo... ,” so sings he 
(with the most beautiful male voice of his 
time) under Rosina’s baleony; and soon 
Rosina’s voice (the most beautiful female 
voice of hers) is heard behind her curtains 

so girlish, so innocent, so young and 
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light-hearted, that the eyes fill with in 
voluntary tears. 

Thus encouraged, he warbles that his 
name is Lindoro, that he would fain espouse 
that he is not rich in the goods of this 
world, but gifted with an inexhaustible 
capacity for love (just like Peter Lbbetson) ; 


her; 


and vows that he will always warble to 
her, in till when 
daylight sinks behind the mountain. But 
what matter the words? 

my 
warbles back 


this wise, from dawn 


o on, like this!” 


no wonder 


‘*Go on, love, 


oO 


Rosina—and 


till the dull, despondent, commonplace 


heart of Peter Ibbetson has room for no 
thing else but sunny hope and love and 
joy! And yet it is all mere sound 

possible, unnatural, unreal nonsense! 

Or else, in asquare building, decent and 
well-lighted enough, but not otherwise re- 
markable four 
business-like gentlemen, in modern attire 
and spectacles, take their places on an 
unpretentious platform amid refined ap- 
plause; and soon the still air vibrates to 
the trembling of sixteen strings 
that and nothing more! 

But in that is all Beethoven or Schu 
bert or Schumann has got to say to us 
forthe moment, and whatasayitis! And 
with what consummate precision and per 
fection it is said—with what a mathemati 
cal certainty, and yet with what suavity, 
dignity, grace, and distinction! 

They are the four greatest players in 
the world, perhaps; but they forget them 
selves, and we forget them (as it is their 
wish we should), in the master whose work 
they interpret so reverently, that we may 
yearn with his mighty desire and thrill 
with his rapture and triumph, or ache 
with his heavenly pain and submit with 
his divine resignation. 

Not all the words in all the tongues 
that ever dovetail them, rhyme 
them, torture them as you will—can ever 
pierce to the uttermost depths of the soul 
of man, and let in a glimpse of the Infi- 


im- 


the very chapel of music 


only 


were 


nite, as do the inarticulate tremblings of 
those sixteen strings. 

Ah, songs without words are the best! 

Then a gypsy-like little individual, wiry 
and unkempt, who looks as if he had spent 
his life listening to the voices of the night 
in heaven knows what Lithuanian forests, 
with wolves and wild-boars for his famil- 
iars, and the wind in the trees for his 
teacher, seats himself at the great brass- 
bound oaken Broadwood piano-forte. And 
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under his phenomenal fingers, a haunting, 
tender world-sorrow, full of questionings 

a dark mystery of moonless, star-lit na- 
ture—exhales itself in nocturnes, in im- 
promptus, in preludes—in mere waltzes 
and mazourkas even! But waltzes and ma- 
zourkas such as the most frivolous would 
never dream of dancing to. A capricious, 
charming sorrow—not too deep for tears, 
if one be at all inclined to shed them—so 
delicate, so fresh, and yet so distinguished, 
so ethereally civilized and worldly and 
well-bred that it has crystallized itself into 
a drawing-room ecstasy, to last forever. 
what was death (or 
rather euthanasia) to him who felt it, is 
play for us—surely an immortal sorrow 
whose recital will never, never pall—the 
sorrow of Chopin. 

Though why Chopin should have been 
so sorry we cannot even guess: for mere 
sorrow’'s sake, perhaps; the very luxury 
of woe—the real sorrow which has no real 
cause (like mine in those days); and that 


It seems as though 


is the best and cheapest kind of sorrow to 
make music of, after all! 

And this great little gypsy pianist, who 
plays his Chopin so well, evidently he 
has not spent his life in Lithuanian for- 
ests, but hard at the key-board, night and 
day, and he has had a better master than 
the wind in the trees—namely, Chopin 
himself (for it is printed in the pro- 
gramme). It was his father and mother 
him, and theirs, who heard the 
voices of the night; but he remembers it 
all, and puts it all into his master’s music, 
and makes us remember it, too. 

Or else behold the chorus, rising tier 
upon tier, and culminating in the giant 
organ. But their thunder is just hushed. 

Some Lilliputian figure, male or female, 
as the case may be, rises on its little legs 
amid the great Lilliputian throng, and 
through the sacred stillness there peals 
forth a perfect voice (by no means Lillipu- 
tian). It bids us ‘*‘ Rest in the Lord,” or 
else it tells us that ‘‘He was despised and 
rejected of men”; but, again, what mat- 
ter the words? They are almost a hinder- 
ance, beautiful though they be. 

The hardened soul melts at the tones of 
the singer, at the unspeakable pathos of 
the sounds that cannot lie; one almost be- 
lieves—one believes at least in the belief 
of others. At last one understands, and 
is purged of intolerance and cynical con- 
tempt, and would kneel with the rest, in 
sheer human sympathy! 


before 
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Oh, wretched outsider that one is (if it 
all be true)—one whose heart, so hope- 
lessly impervious to the written word, so 
helplessly callous to the spoken message, 
can be reached only by the organized vi- 
brations of a trained larynx, a metal pipe, 
a reed, a fiddle-string—by invisible, im- 
palpable, incomprehensible little air 
waves in mathematical combination, that 
beat against a tiny drum at the back of 
one’s ear. And these mathematical com- 
binations and the laws that govern them 
have existed forever, long before either a 
larynx or a tympanum had been evolved. 
They are absolute! 

Oh, mystery of mysteries! 

Euterpe, Muse of Muses, what a person- 
age hast thou become since first thou sat- 
test for thy likeness (with that ridiculous 
lyre in thy untaught hands) to some 
Greek who could carve so much better 
than thou couldst play! 

Four strings; but not the fingerable 
strings of Stradivarius. Nay, I beg thy 
pardon—five; for thy scale was pentaton- 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 495.—36 
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ic, I believe. Orpheus himself had no 
better, it is true. It was with just such 
an instrument that he all but charmed 
his Eurydice out of Hades. But, alas, 
she went back, on second thoughts; she 
liked Hades best! 

Couldst thou fire and madden and wring 
the heart, and then melt and console and 
charm it into the peace that passeth all 
understanding, with those poor five rudi- 
mentary notes, and naught between? 

Couldst thou out of those five sounds 
of fixed unalterable pitch, make, not a 
sixth sound, but a star? 

What were they, those five sounds? 
**Do, re, mi, fa, sol?” What must thy 
songs without words have been, if thou 
didst ever make any? 

Thou wast in very deed a bread-and- 
butter miss in those days, Euterpe, for 
all that thy eight twin sisters were al- 
ready grown up, and out; and now thou 
toppest them all by half a head, at least. 
‘Tu leur mangerais des petits patés sur 
la téte—comme Madame Seraskier!” 
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And oh, how thou beatest them all for 
beauty! In my estimation, at least—like 

like Madame Seraskier again! 

And hast thou done growing at last? 

Nay, indeed; thou art not even yeta 
bread-and- butter miss—thou art but a 
sweet baby, one year old, and seven feet 
high, tottering midway between some 
blessed heaven thou hast only just left 
and the dull home of us poor mortals. 

The sweet one-year-old baby of our kin 
puts its hands upon our knees and looks 
up into our eyes with eyes full of unutter- 
able meaning. Ithasso muchto say! It 
can only say ‘‘ ga-ga” and ** ba-ba’’; but 
with oh! how searching a voice, how 
touching a look—that is, if one is fond of 
babies! Weare moved to the very core; 
we want to understand, for it concerns us 
all; we were once like that ourselves— 
the individual and the race—but for the 
life of us we cannot remember. 

And what canst thou say to us yet, Eu- 
terpe, but thy ‘‘ ga-ga” and thy ‘“* ba-ba,” 
the inarticulate sweetness whereof we feel 
and cannot comprehend? But how beau- 
tiful it is—and what a look thou hast, and 
what a voice—that is, if one is fond of 
music! 

“Je suis las des mots—je suis las d’entendre 
Ce que peut mentir; 

J‘aime mieux les sons, qu’au lieu de compren- 

dre 


Je n’ai qu’a sentir.” 


Next day I would buy or beg or borrow 
the music that had filled me with such 
emotion and delight, and take it home to 
my little square piano, and try to finger it 
all out for myself. But I had begun too 
late in life. 

To sit, longing and helpless, before an 
instrument one cannot play, with a lovely 
score one cannot read! Even Tantalus 
was spared such an ordeal as that. 

It seemed hard that my dear father and 
mother, so accomplished in music them- 
selves, should not even have taught me 
the musical notes, at an age when it was 
so easy to learn them; and thus have made 
me free of that wonder-world of sound in 
which I took such an extraordinary de- 
light, and might have achieved distinction 
— perhaps. 

But no, my father had dedicated me to 
the Goddess of Science from before my 
very birth; that I might some day be bet- 
ter equipped than he for the pursuit, cap- 
ture, and utilization of nature’s sterner 


secrets. There must be no dallying with 
light Muses. Alas! Ihave fallen between 
two stools! 

And thus, Euterpe absent, her enchant 
ment would pass away; her handwriting 
was before me, but I had not learned how 
to decipher it, and my weary self would 
creep back into its old prison—my soul. 

Self - sickness — ‘** selbstsechmerz,” ‘‘ le 
mal de soi!” What a disease! It is not 
to be found in any dictionary, medical or 
otherwise. 

I ought to have been whipped for it, I 
know; but nobody was big enough, or 
kind enough, to whip me! 


At length there came a day when that 
weary, weak, and most ridiculous self of 
mine was driven out—and exorcised for 
good—by a still more potent enchanter 
than even Handel or Beethoven or Schu- 
bert! 

There was a certain Lord Cray, for 
whom Lintot had built some laborers’ cot- 
tages in Hertfordshire, and I sometimes 
went there to superintend the workmen. 
When the cottages were finished, Lord 
Cray and his wife (a very charming, mid- 
dle-aged lady) came to see them, and were 
much pleased with all that had been done, 
and also seemed to be much interested in 
me, of all people in the world! and a few 
days later I received a card of invitation 
to their house in town for a concert. 

At first I felt much too shy to go; but 
Mr. Lintot insisted that it was my duty to 
do so,as it might lead to business; so that 
when the night came,I screwed up my 
courage to the sticking-place, and went. 

That evening was all enchantment, or 
would have been but for the somewhat 
painful feeling that I was such an out- 
sider. 

But I was always well content to be the 
least observed of all observers, and felt 
happy in the security that here I should 
at least be left alone; that no perfect stran- 
ger would attempt to put me at my ease 
by making me the butt of his friendly and 
familiar banter; that no gartered duke or 
belted earl (I’ve no doubt they were as 
plentiful there as blackberries, though 
they did not wear their insignia) would 
pat me on the back and ask me if I would 
sooner look a bigger fool than I was, or be 
a bigger fool than I looked. (I have not 
found a repartee for that insidious ques- 
tion yet; that’s why it rankles so.) 

I had always heard that the English 
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were a stiff people. There seemed to be 
no stiffness at Lady Cray’s; nor was there 
anv facetiousness; it put one at one’s ease 
merely to look at them. They were most- 
big, and strong, and healthy, and quiet, 
id good-humored, with soft and pleasant- 
Vv modulated voices. The big, well-light- 
ed rooms were neither hot nor cold; there 
were beautiful pictures on the walls, and 
in exquisite scent of flowers came from a 


large conservatory. I had never been to 
such a gathering before; all was new and 
a surprise, and very much to my taste, I 
It was my first glimpse of ‘‘ So- 
ciety’; and last—but one! 

There were crowds of people—but no 


con fess. 


crowd; everybody seemed to know every- 
body else quite intimately, and to resume 
conversations begun an hour ago some- 
where else. 

Presently these conversations were 
hushed, and Grisi and Mario sang! It 
was as much as I could do to restrain my 
enthusiasm and delight. I could have 
shouted out loud. I could almost have 
sung myself! 

In the midst of the applause that fol- 
lowed that heavenly duet, a lady and gen- 
tleman came into the room, and at the 
sight of that lady a new interest came 
into my life; and all the old half-forgotten 
sensations of mute pain and rapture that 
the beauty of Madame Seraskier used to 
make me feel as achild were revived once 
more; but with a depth and intensity, in 
comparison, that were as a strong man’s 
barytone to a small boy’s treble. 

It was the quick, sharp, cruel blow, the 
“coup de poignard,” that beauty of the 
most obvious, yet subtle, consummate, 
and highly organized order can deal to a 
thoroughly prepared victim. 

And what a thoroughly prepared vic- 
tim wasI! A poor, shy, over-susceptible, 
virginal savage—Unceas, the son of Chin- 
gachgook, astray for the first time in a 
fashionable London drawing-room. 

A chaste medizval knight, born out of 
his due time, ascetic both from reverence 
and disgust, to whom woman in the ab- 
stract was the one religion; in the con- 
crete, the cause of fifty disenchantments 
a day! 

A lusty, love-famished, warm-blooded 
pagan, stranded in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; in whom some strange 
inherited instinct had planted a definite, 
complete, and elaborately finished con- 
ception of what the ever-beloved shape of 
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woman should be—from the way the hair 
should grow on her brow and her temples 
and the nape of her neck, down to the 
very rhythm that should regulate the 
length and curve and position of every 
single individual toe! and who had found, 
to his pride and delight, that his precon- 
ceived ideal was as near to that of Phidias 
as if he had lived in the time of Pericles 
and Aspasia. 

For such was this poor scribe, and 
such he had been from a child, until this 
beautiful lady first swam into his ken. 

She was so tall that her eyes seemed 
almost on a level with mine, but she 
moved with the alert lightness and grace 
of a small person. Her thick, heavy hair 
was of a dark coppery brown; her com- 
plexion clear and pale, her eyebrows and 
eyelashes black, her eyes a light bluish 
gray. Her nose was short and sharp and 
rather tilted at the tip, and her red mouth 
large and very mobile; and here, devia- 
ting from my preconceived ideal, she 
showed me how tame a _ preconceived 
idealcan be. Her perfect head was small, 
and round her long thick throat two slight 
creases went parallel,to make what French 
sculptors call ‘le collier de Vénus”; the 
skin of her neck was like a white camel- 
lia, and slender and square-shouldered as 
she was, she did not show a bone. She 
was that beautiful type the French define 
as ‘‘la fausse maigre,”’ which does not 
mean a “false, thin woman.” 

She seemed both thoughtful and mirth- 
ful at once, and genial as I had never seen 
any one genial before—a person to con- 
tide in, to tell all one’s troubles to at once, 
without even an introduction! When she 
laughed, she showed both top and bottom 
teeth, which were perfect, and hereyes near- 
ly closed, so that they could no longer be 
seen for the thick lashes that fringed both 
upper and under eyelids; at which time 
the expression of her face was so keenly, 
cruelly sweet that it went through one 
like a knife. And then the laugh would 
suddenly cease, her full lips would meet, 
and her eyes beam out again like two mild 
gray suns, benevolently humorous and 
kindly inquisitive, and full of interest in 
everything and everybody around her. 
But there—I cannot describe her any more 
than one can describe a beautiful tune. 

Out of those magnificent orbs kindness, 
kindness, kindness was shed like a balm; 
and after a while, by chance, that balm 
was shed for a few moments on me, to 
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THE DUCHESS OF TOWERS. 


my sweet but terrible confusion. Then I 
saw that she asked my hostess who I was, 
and received the answer; on which she 
shed her balm on me for a moment more, 
and dismissed me from her thoughts. 

Madame Grisi sang again — Desdemo- 
na’s song from Othello—and the beau- 
tiful lady thanked the divine singer, 
whom she seemed to know quite inti- 
mately; and I thought her thanks—Ital- 
ian thanks—even diviner than the song— 
not that I could quite understand them or 
even hear them well—I was too far; but 
she thanked with eyes and hands and 
shoulders—slight, happy movements—as 
well as words; surely the sweetest and 
sincerest words ever spoken. 

She was much surrounded and made 
up to—evidently a person of great impor- 
tance; and I ventured to ask another shy 
man standing in my corner who she was, 
and he answered: 

‘The Duchess of Towers.” 

She did not stay long, and when she de- 


parted all turned dull and commonplace 
that had seemed so bright before she came: 
and seeing that it was not necessary to bid 
my hostess good-night and thank her for 
a pleasant evening, as we did in Penton 
ville, I got myself out of the house and 
walked back to my lodgings an altered 
man. 

I should probably never meet that love- 
ly young duchess again, and certainly 
never know her; but her shaft had gone 
straight and true into my very heart, and 
I felt how well barbed it was, beyond all 
possibility of its ever being torn out of 
that blessed wound; might this never 
heal; might it bleed on forever! 

She would be an ideal in my lonely life, 
to live up to in thought and word and 
deed. An instinct which I felt to be in 
fallible told me she was as good as she was 
fair: 

*“Dowered with the love of love, the hate of hate, 

The scorn of scorn.” 

And just as Madame Seraskier’s image 
was fading away, this 
new star had arisen to 
guide me by its light, 
though seen but for a 
moment; breaking once, 
=~) through a parted cloud; 
} I knew in which portion 
of the heavens it dwelt 
and shone apart, among 
the fairest constellations; 
and ever after turned my 
face that way. Nevermore in my life 
would I do or say or think a mean thing, 
or an impure, or an unkind one, if I could 
help it. 


Next day, as we walked to the Found- 
ling Hospital for divine service, Mrs. Lin- 
tot severely deigned—under protest, as it 
were—to cross-examine me on the adven- 
tures of the evening. 

I did not mention the Duchess of Tow- 
ers, nor was I able to describe the differ- 
ent ladies’ dresses; but I described every- 
thing elsein a manner I thought calculated 
to interest her deeply—the flowers, the 
splendid pictures and cyrtains and cab- 
inets, the beautiful music, the many lords 
and ladies gay. 

She disapproved of them all. 

Existence on such an opulent scale was 
unconducive to any qualities of real ster- 
ling value, either moral or intellectual. 
Give her, for one, plain living and high 
thinking! 


PETER IBBETSON. 


‘‘ By-the-way,” she asked, ‘‘ what kind 
of supper did they give you?’ Something 
extremely recherché, I have no doubt. 
Ortolans, nightingales’ tongues, pear!]s dis- 
solved in wine ?” 

Candor obliged me to confess there had 
been no supper, or that if there had I had 
managed to miss it. Isuggested that per- 
haps everybody had dined late; and all the 
pearls, [told her, were on the ladies’ necks 
and in their hair; and not feeling hungry, 
[could not wish them anywhere else; and 
their 
throats to sing heavenly Italian duets with. 

‘* And they eall that hospitality!’ ex- 
claimed Lintot, who loved his supper; and 
then, as he was fond of summing up and 
laying down. the law when once his wife 
had given him the lead, he did so to the 
effect that though the great were all very 
well in their superficial way,and might 
possess many external charms for each 
other, and for all who were so deplorably 
weak as to fall within the sphere of their 
attraction, there was a gulf between the 
likes of them and the likes of us, which it 
would be better not to try and bridge if 
one wished to preserve one’s independence 


the nightingales’ tongues were in 


and one’s self-respect; unless, of course, 
it led to business; and this, he feared, it 
would never do with me. 

‘‘They take you up one day and they 
drop you like a ot potato the next; and, 
moreover, my dear Peter,” he concluded, 
affectionately linking his arm in mine, as 
was often his way when we walked to- 
gether (although he was twelve good 
inches shorter than myself), ‘‘ inequality 
of social condition is a bar to any real in- 
timacy. It is something like disparity of 
physical stature. One can walk arm in 
arm only with a man of about one’s own 
size.”’ 

This summing up seemed so judicious, 
so incontrovertible, that feeling quite de- 
plorably weak enough to fall within the 
sphere of Lady Cray’s attraction if I saw 
much of her, and thereby losing my self- 
respect, I was deplorably weak enough 
not to leave a card on her after the happy 
evening I had spent at her house. 

Snob that I was, I dropped her—‘‘ like 
a ’ot potato”—for fear of her dropping 
me. 

Besides which I had on my conscience 
a guilty feeling that in merely external 
charms at least these fine people were 
more to my taste than the charmed circle 
of my kind old friends the Lintots, how- 
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ever inferior they might be to these (for 
all that I knew) in sterling qualities of 
the heart and head—just as I found the 
outer aspect of Park Lane and Piceadilly 
more attractive than that of Pentonville, 
though possibly the latter may have been 
the more wholesome for such as I to live 
in. 

But people who can get Mario and Grisi 
tocome and sing for them (and the Duchess 
of Towerstocomeand listen) ; people whose 
walls are covered with beautiful pictures; 
people far whom the stnooth and harmo- 
nious ordering of all the little external 
things of social life has become a habit 
such people are not to 
be dropped without a pang. 

So with a pang I went back to my usual 
round as though nothing had happened; 
but night and day the face of the Duchess 
of Towers was ever present to me, like.a 
fixed idea that dominates a life. 


and a profession 


On reading and rereading these past 
pages I find that I have been unpar- 
donably egotistic, unconscionably prolix 
and diffuse; and with such small beer to 
chronicle! 

And yet I feel that if I strike out this, 
I must also strike out that; which would 
lead to my striking out all, in sheer 
couragement; and I have a tale to 
which is more than worth the teiling! 

Once having got into the way of it, I 
suppose, I must have found the tempta- 
tion to talk about myself irresistible. 

It is evidently a habit easy to acquire, 
even in old age-—perhaps especially in old 
age, for it has never been my habit through 
life. I would sooner have talked to you 
about yourself, reader, or about you to 
somebody else—your friend, or even your 
enemy; or about them to you. 

But, indeed, at present, and until I die, 
Iam without a soul to talk to about any- 
body or anything worth speaking of, so 
that most of my talking is done in pen 
and ink—a one-sided conversation, O 
patient reader, with yourself. I am the 
most lonely old man in the world, al- 
though perhaps the happiest. 

Still, it is not always amusing where I 
live, cheerfully awaiting my translation 
to another sphere. 

There is the good chaplain, it is true, 
and the good priest; who talk to me about 
myself a little too much, methinks; and 
the doctor, who talks to me about the 
priest and the chaplain, which is better. 


dis- 


tell 
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But that is only for a few minutes in 
the twenty-four hours. 

And then my brother maniacs! 

They are lamentably comme tout le 
monde, after all. They are only interest- 
ing when the mad fit seizes them. When 
free from their awful complaint they are 
for the most part very common mortals: 
conventional Philistines, dull dogs like 
myself, and dull dogs do not like each 
other. 

Two of the most sensible (one a forger, 
the other a kleptomaniac on an important 
scale) are friendsof mine. They are fairly 
well educated, respectable city men, clean, 
solemn, stodgy, punctilious, and resigned, 
but they are both unhappy; not because 
they are cursed with the double brand of 
madness and crime, and have forfeited 
their freedom in consequence; but because 
they find there are so few “ladies and 
gentlemen” in a criminal lunatic asylum, 
and they have always been used to ‘‘ the 
society of ladies and gentlemen.”’ Were 
it not for this, they would be well content 
to live here. And each is in the habit 
of confiding to me that he considers the 
other a very high-minded, trustworthy 
fellow, and all that, but not altogether 
‘‘quiteagentleman.” I don’t know what 
they consider me; they probably confide 
that to each other. 

Can anything be less odd, less eccentric 
or interesting ? 

Another, when quite sane, speaks Eng- 
lish with a French accent and demonstra- 
tive French gestures, and laments the lost 
glories of the old French régime, and af- 
fects to forget,the simplest English words. 
He doesn’t know a word of French, how- 
ever. But when his madness comes on, 
and he is put into a strait-waistcoat, all 
his English comes back, and very strong, 
fluent, idiomatic English it is, of the coek- 
neyest kind, with all its *‘ h’s” duly trans- 
posed. 

Another (the most unpleasant and ug- 
liest person here) has chosen me for the 
confidant of his past amours; he gives me 
the names and dates and all. The less I 
listen the more he confides. He makes 
me sick. What can I do to prevent his 
believing that I believe him? Iam tired 
of killing people for lying about women. 
If I call hima liar and a cad, it may wake 
in him heaven knows what dormant fren- 
zy—for I am quite in the dark as to the 
nature of his mental infirmity. 

Another, a weak but amiable and well- 
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intentioned youth, tries to think that he is 
passionately fond of music; but he is so 
exclusive, if you please, that he can only 
endure Bach and Beethoven, and when 
hears Mendelssohn or Chopin, is 
obliged to leave the room. If I want to 
please him I whistle ‘* Le Bon Roi Dago- 
bert,” and tell him it is the ‘‘motif” of 
one of Bach's fugues; and to get rid of 
him I whistle it again and tell him it is 
one of Chopin’s impromptus. What his 
madness is I can never be quite sure, for 
he is very closes but have heard that he is 
fond of roasting cats alive; and that the 
mere sight of a cat is enough to rouse his 
terrible propensity, and drive all whole- 
some, innocent, harmless, natural affecta- 
tion out of his head. 

There is a painter here who (like others 
one has met outside) believes himself the 
one living painter worthy of the name. 
Indeed, he has forgotten the names of all 
the others, and can only despise and abuse 
them in the lump. He triumphantly 
shows you his own work, which consists 
of just the kind of crude, half-clever, irre- 
sponsible, impressionist daubs you would 
expect from a man who talks in that 
way; and you wonder why on earth he 
should be in a lunatic asylum,of all places 
in the world. And (just as would hap- 
pen outside, again) some of his fellow- 
sufferers take him at his own valuation 
and believe him a great genius; some of 
them want to kick him for an impudent 
impostor (but that he is so small); and 
the majority don’t care. 

His mania is arson, poor fellow! and 
when the terrible wish comes over him to 
set the place on fire, he forgets his artistic 
conceit, and his mean, weak, silly face be- 
comes almost grand. 

And with the female inmates it is just 
the same. There is a lady who has spent 
twenty years of her life here. Her father 
was a small country doctor, called Snog- 
get; her husband an obscure, hard-work- 
ing curate; and she is absolutely normal, 
commonplace, and even vulgar. For her 
hobby is to discourse of well-born and ti- 
tled people and county families, with 
whom (and with no others) it has always 
been her hope and desire to mix; and 
is still, though her hair is nearly white, 
and she is still here. She thinks and 
talks and cares about nothing else but 
‘*smart people,” and has conceived a very 
warm regard for me, on account of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ibbetson, of Ibbetson Hall, 
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Hopshire; not because I killed him and 
was sentenced to be hanged for it, or be- 
cause he was a greater criminal than I (all 
of which is interesting enough); but be- 
cause he was my relative,and that through 
him I must be distantly connected, she 
thinks, with the Ibbetsons of Lechmere- 
whoever they may be, and whom neither 
she nor I have ever met (indeed, I had 
never heard of them), but whose family 
history she knows almost by heart. What 
can be tamer, duller, more prosaic, more 
sordidly humdrum, more hopelessly sane, 
more characteristic of common, under- 
bred, provincial feminine cackle? 

And yet this woman, in a fit of conju- 
gal jealousy, murdered her own children ; 
and her father went mad in consequence, 
and her husband cut his throat. 

In fact, during their lucid intervals it 
would never enter one’s mind that they 
were mad at all, they are so absolutely 
like the people one meets every day in the 
world—such narrow-minded idiots, such 
deadly bores! One might as well be back 
in Pentonville or Hopshire again, or live 
in Passionate Brompton (as I am told it 
is called); or even in Belgravia, for that 
matter! 

For we have a young lord and a mid- 
dle-aged baronet—a shocking pair, who 
should not be allowed to live; but for 
family influence they would be doing 
their twenty years’ penal servitude in jail, 
instead of living comfortably sequestered 
here. Like Ouida’s high-born heroes, 
they ‘‘stick to their order,” and do not 
mingle with the rest of us. They ignore 
us so completely that we can’t help look- 
ing up to them in spite of their vices— 
just as we should do outside. 

And we, of the middle class, we stick to 
our order too, and do not mingle with the 
small shop-keepers—who do not mingle 
with the laborers, artisans, and mechanics 
—who (alas for them!) have nobody to 
look down upon but each other—but they 
don't; and are the best-bred people in the 
place. 

Such are we! It is only when our 
madness is upon us that we cease to be 
commonplace, and wax tragical and great, 
or else original and grotesque and humor- 
ous, with that true deep humor that com- 
pels both our laughter and our tears, and 
leaves us older, sadder, and wiser than it 
found us. 


“Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 


gunt.” 
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(So much, if little more, can I recall] of 
the benign Virgil.) 

And now to my small beer again, which 
will have more of a head to it hencefor- 
ward. 


Thus did I pursue my solitary way, like 
Bryant's Water-fowl, only witha less defi- 
nite purpose before me—till at last there 
dawned for me an ever-memorable Satur- 
day in June. 

I had again saved up enough money to 
carry my long longed-for journey to Par- 
is into execution. The Seine’s boiler got 
up its steam, the Seine’s white awning 
was put up for me as well as others; and 
on a beautiful cloudless English morning 
I stood by the man at the wheel, and saw 
St. Paul’s and London Bridge and the 
Tower fade out of sight: with what hope 
and joy I cannot describe. I almost for- 
got that I was me! 

And next morning (a beautiful French 
morning) how I exulted as I went up the 
Champs Elysées and passed under the fa- 
miliar Are de Triomphe on my way to the 
Rue de la Pompe, Passy, and heard all 
around the familiar tongue that I still 
knew so well, and rebreathed the long- 
lost and half-forgotten, but now keenly 
remembered, fragrance of the genius loci; 
that vague, light,indescribable, almost im- 
perceptible scent of a place, that is so 
heavily laden with the past for those who 
have lived there long ago—the most subtly 
intoxicating ether that can be! 

When I came to the meeting of the Rue 
de la Tour and the Rue de la Pompe, and, 
looking in at the grocer’s shop at the cor- 
ner, I recognized the handsome musta- 
chioed groceress, Madame Liard (whose 
mustache twelve prosperous years had 
turned gray), I was almost faint with 
emotion. Had any youth been ever so 
moved by that face before ? 

There, behind the window (which was 
now of plate-glass), and amongst splendid 
Napoleonic wares of a later day, were the 
same old India-rubber balls in colored 
net-work; the same quivering lumps of 
fresh paste in brown paper, that looked 
so cold and tempting; the same three-sou 
boxes of water-colors (now marked seven- 
ty-five centimes), of which I had consumed 
so many in the service of Mimsey Seras- 
kier! I went in and bought one, and re- 
smelt with delight the smell of all my 
by-gone dealings there, and received her 
familiar-sounding: 
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‘**Merci, monsieur! faudrait-il autre 
chose?” as if it had been a blessing; but I 
was too sliy to throw myself into her arms 
and tell her that I was the ** lone, wander- 
ing, but not lost” Gogo Pasquier. She 
might have said: 

‘*Eh bien, et aprés?” 

The day had begun well. 

Like an epicure, I deliberated whether 
I should walk to the old gate in the Rue 
de la Pompe, and up the avenue and back 
to our old garden, or make my way round 
to the gap in the park hedge that we had 
worn of old by our frequent passages in 
and out, to ana from the Bois de Bou- 
logne. 

I chose the latter as, on the whole, the 
more promising in exquisite 
gradations of delight. 


The gap in the park hedge, A 
indeed! The park hedge had by 
disappeared, the very park it- yA 
self was gone, cut up, demol- a, 
ished, all parcelled out into "| 
small gardens with trim white H 
villas, except where a railway 2) 
ran through a deep cutting in ot 
the chalk. A train actually ip | 
roared and panted by, and plo 
choked me with its filthy a} 
steam as I looked round in HH 





Th ker 





stupefaction on the ruins of my long- 
cherished hope. 

If that train had run over me and I had 
survived it, it could not have given me a 
greater shock ; it all seemed too cruel and 
brutal an outrage. 

A winding carriage road had been 
pierced through the very heart of the 
wilderness; and on this, neatly paled little 
brand-new gardeus abutted, and in these 
I would recognize, here and there, an old 
friend in the shape of some well-remem- 
bered tree that I had often climbed as a 
boy, and which had been left standing out 
of so many, but so changed by tle loss of 
its old surroundings that it had a tame, 
transplanted look—almost apologetic, and 

as if ashamed of being found out 
at last! 

Nothing else remained. Little 
hills and cliffs and valleys and 
chalk pits that had once seemed 
big had been levelled up, or away, 
and I lost my bearings altogether, 
and felt a strange, creeping chill 
of blankness and bereavement. 

But how about the avenue and 
my old home? I hastened back 
to the Rue de la Pompe with the 
quick step of aroused anxiety. 
The avenue was gone — blocked 
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within a dozen yards of the gate by a huge 
ick building covered with newly paint- 
ed trellis-work! My old house was no 


more, but in its place a much larger and 
smarter edifice of sculptured stone. The 
old gate at least had not disappeared, nor 
the porter’s lodge; and I feasted my sor- 
rowful eyes on these poor remains, that 
looked snubbed and shabby and out of 
place in the midst of all this new splen- 


dor. 

Presently a smart concierge, with a 
beautiful pink-ribboned cap, came out and 
stared at me for a while,and inquired if 
monsieur desired anything. 

I could not speak. 

‘* Est-ce que monsieur est indisposé ? 
Cette chaleur! Monsieur ne parle pas le 
Francais, peut-étre ?” 

When I found my tongue I explained 
to her that I had once lived there in a 
modest house overlooking the street, but 
which had been replaced by this much 
more palatial abode. 

*O, oui, monsieur 
ca!” she replied. 

**Balayé!” 
me to hear! 

And she explained how tiie changes had 
taken place, and how valuable the prop- 
erty had become. 


on a balayé tout 


What an expression for 


She showed me a small 
plot of garden, a fragment of my old gar- 
den, that still remained, and where the old 
apple-tree might still have been, but that 
it had been sawed away. I saw the stump, 
that did duty for a rustic table. 

Presently, looking over a new wall, I 
saw another small garden, and in it the 
ruins of the old shed where I had found 
the toy wheelbarrow—soon to disappear, 
as they were building there too. 

I asked after all the people I could think 
of, beginning with those of least interest 
—the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker. 

Some were dead; some had retired and 
had left their ‘*commerce” to their chil- 
dren and children-in-law. Three different 
school-masters had kept the school since 
[had left. Thank Heaven, there was still 
the school—much altered, itistrue. I had 
forgotten to look for it. 

She had no remembrance of my name, 
or the Seraskiers’—I asked, with a beating 
heart. Wehad leftnotrace. Twelveshort 
years had effaced all memory of us! But 
she told me that a gentleman, ‘‘ décoré, 
mais tombé en enfance,” lived at a maison 
de santé in the Chaussée de la Muette, close 


THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 


by, and that his name was le Major Du- 
quesnois; and thither I went, after re- 
warding and warmly thanking her. 

I inquired for le Major Duquesnois, and 
was told he was out fora walk, and I soon 
found him, much aged and bent, and lean- 
ing on the arm of a Sister of Charity. I 
was so touched that I had to pass him two 
or three times before I could speak. He 
was so small—so pathetically small! 

It was a long time before I could give 
him an idea of who I was—Gogo Pas- 
quier! 

Then after a while he seemed to recall 
the past a little. 

‘*Ha, ha! Gogo—gentil petit Gogo !— 
oui—oui—l’exercice? Portez....arrrmes! 
arrmes....bras! Et Mimsé! bonne petite 
Mimsé! toujours mal a la téte!” 

He could just remember Madame Seras- 
kier; and repeated her name several times, 
and said, ‘‘ Ah! elle était bien belle, Ma- 
dame Seraskier!” 

In the old days of fairy-tale telling, 
when he used to get tired and I still want- 
ed him to go on, he had arranged that if, 
in the course of the story, he suddenly 
brought in the word ‘“Cric,” and I failed 
to immediately answer *‘ Crac,” the story 
would be put off till our next walk (to be 
continued in our next!), and he was so in- 
genious in the way he brought in the ter 
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rible word that I often fell into the trap, 
and had to forego my delight for that af- 
ternoon. 

I suddenly thought of saying ‘‘Cric!” 
and he immediately said ‘‘Crac!” and 
laughed in a touching, senile way—*‘Cric! 

crac! c’est bien ca!” and then he be 
came quite serious and said: 

‘* Et la suite au prochain numéro!” 

After this he began to cough, and the 
gor od Sister said: 

‘* Je crains que monsieur ne le fatigue 
un peu!” 

So I had to bid him good-by; and af- 
ter I had squeezed and kissed his hand, 


M. LE MAJOR. 


he made me a most courtly bow, as though 
I had been a complete stranger. 

I rushed away, tossing up my arms like 
a madman in my pity and sorrow for my 
dear old friend, and my general regret 
and disenchantment. I made for the Bois 
de Boulogne, there to find, instead of the 
old rabbit-and-roebuck-haunted thickets 
and ferneries and impenetrable under- 
growth, a huge artificial lake, with row- 
boats and skiffs, and a rockery that would 
have held its own in Rosherville gardens. 
And on the way-thither, near the iron gates 
in the fortifications, whom should I meet 
but one of my old friends the couriers, on 





his way from St. Cloud to the Tuileries? 
There he rode with his arms jogging up 
and down, and his low glazed hat, and his 
immense jack-boots, just the same as ever, 
never rising in his stirrups, as his horse 
trotted to the music of the sweet little 
chime round its neck. 

Alas! his coat was no longer the inno- 
cent, unsophisticated blue and silver liv- 
ery of the bourgeois king, but the hateful 
green and gold of another régime. 

Farther on the Mare d’Auteuil itself 
had suffered change and become respect- 
able—imperially respectable. No more 
frogs or newts or water-beetles, I felt sure; 
but gold and silver fish in vulgar 
Napoleonic profusion. 

No words that I can find would 
give any idea of the sadness and 
longing that filled me as I trod 
once more that grassy brink at 
last—the goal of my fond ambi 
tion for twelve long years. 

It was Sunday, and many peo- 
ple were about—many children, 
in their best Sunday clothes and 
on their best behavior, discreetly 
throwing crumbs to the fish. 

A new generation, much quieter 
and better dressed than my cous- 
ins and I, who had once so filled 
the solitude with the splashing of 
our nets, and the excited din of 
our English voices. 

As I sat down on a 
bench by the old willow 
(where the rat lived), and 

: gazed and gazed, it almost 
surprised me that the very 
intensity of my desire did 
not of itself suffice to call 
up the old familiar faces 
and forms, and conjure 
away these modern in- 

truders. The power to do this seemed 
almost within my reach; I willed and 
willed and willed with all my might, but 
in vain; I could not cheat my sight or 
hearing for a moment. There they re- 
mained, unconscious and undisturbed, 
those happy, well-mannered, well-appoint- 
ed little French people, and fed the gold 
and silver fish; and there, with an aching 
heart, I left them. 

Oh, surely, surely, I cried to myself, we 
ought to find some means of possessing 
the past more fully and completely than 
we do. Life is not worth living for many 
of us if a want so desperate and yet so 
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natural can never be satisfied. Memory 
is but a poor, rudimentary thing that we 
had better be without, if it can only lead 
us to the verge of consummation like this, 
and madden us with a desire it cannot 
slake. The touch of a vanished hand, the 
sound of a voice that is still, the tender 
grace of a day that is dead, should be ours 
forever, at our beck and call, by some 
exquisite and quite conceivable illusion 
of the senses. 

Alas! alas! I have hardly the hope of 
ever meeting my beloved ones again in 
another life. Oh, to meet their too dimly 
remembered forms in this, just as they 
once were, by some trick of my own brain! 
To see them with the eye, and hear them 
with the ear, and tread with them the old 
obliterated ways as in a waking dream! 
It would be well worth going mad to be- 
come such a self-conjurer as that. 

Thus musing sadly, I reached St. Cloud, 
and that, at least, and the Boulogne that 
led to it, had not been very perceptibly 
altered, and looked as if I had only left 
them a week ago. 

The sweet aspect from the bridge, on 
either side and beyond, filled me with 
the old enchantment. There at least the 
glory had not departed. 

I hastened through the gilded gates and 
up the broad walk to the grand cascade. 
There, among the lovely wreathed urns 
and jars of geranium, still sat or reclined 
or gesticulated the old unalterable gods; 
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GREEN AND GOLD 








there squatted the grimly genial monsters 
in granite and marble and bronze, still 
spouting their endless gallons for the de- 
lectation of hot Parisian eyes. Unchanged, 
and to all appearance unchangeable (save 
that they were not nearly so big as I had 
imagined), their cold, smooth, ironical pa- 
tience shamed and braced me into better 
cheer. Beautiful, hideous, whatever you 
please, they seemed to revel in the very 
sense of their insensibility, of their eter- 
nal stability—in their stony scorn of time 
and wind and weather, and the peevish, 
weak-kneed, short-lived discontent of man. 
It was good to fondly pat them on the 
back once more—when one could reach 
them—and cling to them for a little while, 
after all the dust and drift and ruin I had 
been faring through all day! 

Indeed they woke in me a healthy crav- 
ing for all but forgotten earthly joys— 
even for wretched meat and drink—so I 
went and ordered a sumptuous repast at 
the Téte Noire—a brand-new Téte Noire, 
alas! quite white, all in stone and stucco, 
and without a history! 

It was a beautiful sunset. Waiting for 
my dinner, I gazed out of the first-floor 
window, and found balm for my disap- 
pointed and regretful spirit in all that 
democratic joyousness of Frencli Sunday 
life. I had seen it over and over again 
just like that in the old days; this, at 
least, was like coming back home to some- 
thing I had known and loved. 
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The cafés on the little ‘‘ Place” between 
the bridge and the park were full to over- 
flowing. People chatting over their ‘‘con- 
sommations” sat right out, almost into 
the middle of the square, so thickly packed 
that there was scarcely room for the busy, 
lively, white-aproned waiters to move be- 
tween them. The air was full of the scent 


1 


earth and the impossibility to escape. Al) 

so gay,so sad, there is no name for it! 
Two little deformed and discarded-look- 

ing dwarfs, beggars, brother and sister, 


RESTAURANT 


SUMMER LIGHTNING. 


of trodden grass and macaroons and 
French tobacco, blown from the park; of 
gay French laughter and the music of 
mirlitons; of a light dusty haze, shot with 
purple and gold by the setting sun. The 
river, alive with boats and canoes, repeat- 
ed the glory of the sky, and the well-re- 
membered wooden hill rose before me, 
culminating in the Lanterne de Diogéne. 

I could have threaded all that maze of 
trees blindfolded. 

Two Roman pifferari came on to the 
Place and began to play an extraordinary 
and most exciting melody that almost 
drew me out of the window; it seemed to 
have no particular form, no beginning or 
middle or end; it went soaring higher 
and higher, like the song of a lark, with 
never a pause for breath, to the time of a 
maddening jig—a tarantella, perhaps— 
always on the strain and stress, always 
getting nearer and nearer to some shrill 
climax of ecstasy quite high upand away, 
beyond the scope of earthly music; while 
the persistent drone kept buzzing of the 


with large toothless gaps for mouths and 
no upper lip, began to dance; and the 
crowd laughed and applauded. Higher 
and higher, nearer and nearer to the im- 
possible, rose the quick, piercing notes of 
the piffero. Heaven seemed almost with- 
in reach—the nirvana of music after its 
quick madness—the region of the ultra- 
treble that lies bevond the ken of ordinary 
human ears! 

A carriage and four, with postilions 
and ‘‘guides,” came clattering royally 
down the road from the palace, and dis- 
persed the crowd as it bowled on its way 
to the bridge. In it were two ladies and 
two gentlemen. One of the ladies was 
the young Empress of the French; the 
other looked up at my window—for a 
moment, as in a soft flash of summer 
lightning, her face seemed ablaze with 
friendly recognition—with a sweet glance 
of kindness and interest and surprise—a 
glance that pierced me like a sudden shaft 
of light from heaven. 

It was the Duchess of Towers! 
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I felt as though the bagpipes had been 
eading up tothis! In a moment more 
the carriage was out of sight, the sun 

id quite gone down, the pifferari had 
eased to play and were walking round 
with the hat, and all was over. 

I dined, and made my way back to 
Paris on foot through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and by the Mare d’Auteuil, and 
saw my old friend the water-rat swim 
across it, trailing the gleam of his wake 
ifter him, like a silver comet's tail! 

* Allons-nous-en, gens de la noce! 


Allons-nous-en chacun chez nous!” 


So sang a festive wedding party as it 
vent merrily arm in arm through the 
long High Street of Passy, with a gleeful 
trust that would have filled the heart with 
envy but for sad experience of the vanity 
of human wishes 

‘*Chacun chez nous!” 
it sounds! 

Was each so sure that when he reached 
his home he would find 


How charming 


his heart’s de- 


GLIMPSES OF 


WESTERN 


BY MONTGOMERY 


THE OLD WATER-RAT 


sire? Was the bridegroom himself so 
very sure ? 
The heart's desire—the heart's regret! 
I flattered myself that I had pretty well 
sounded the uttermost depths of both on 
that eventful Sunday! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHUYLER 


CHICAGO.—I. 


O beyin with a para- 
dox, the feature of 
Chicago is its fea- 
turelessness. There 
is scarcely any cap 


ital, ancient or 
modern, to which 
the site supplies so 
little of a visible 
reason of being. 
The prairie and 
the lake meet at a 
level,a liquid plain 
and a plain of mud 
that cannot prop- 
erly be called solid, 
with nothing but 
the change of ma- 
terial to break the 
expanse. Indeed, 
when there is a 
breeze, the sur- 
face of Lake Mich- 
igan would be dis- 
tinctly more diversified than that of the 
adjoining land, but for the handiwork of 
man. In point of fact, Chicago is, of 


CLOCK TOWER, DEARBORN 
STATION, 
C. L. W. Eidlitz, Architect. 


course, explained by the confluence here 
of the two branches of the Chicago River. 
These have determined the site, the plan, 
and the building of the town, but one can 
searcely describe as natural features the 
two sinuous ditches that drain the prairie 
into the lake, apparently in defiance of 
the law that water runs, and even oozes, 
down hill. Streams, however narrow and 
sluggish they may be, so they be them- 
selves available for traffic, operate an ob- 
struction to traffic by land; and it is the 
fact that for some distance from the junc- 
tion the south fork of the river flows 
parallel with the shore of the lake and 
within a half-mile of it, which establishes 
in this enclosure the commercial centre 
of Chicago. Even the slight obstacle in- 
terposed to traffic by the confluent streams, 
bridged and tunnelled as they are, has 
sufficed greatly to raise the cost of land 
within this area in comparison with that 
outside, and to compel here the erection 
of the towering structures that are the 
most characteristic and the most impres- 
sive monuments of the town. 

In character and in impressiveness these 
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by no means disappoint the stranger's ex- 
pectations, but in number and extent they 
do, rather, For what one expects of Cli- 
cago before anything else is modernness. 
In most things one’s expectations are fully 
realized. It is the most contemporaneous 
of capitals, and in the appearance of its 
people and their talk in the streets and 
in the clubs and in the newspapers it fair- 
ly palpitates with ‘‘actuality.” Never- 
theless the general aspect of the business 
quarter is distinctly old-fashioned, and 
this even to the effete Oriental from New 
York or Boston. The elevator is nearly 
a quarter of a century old, and the first 
specimens of ‘* elevator architecture,” the 
Western Union and the Tribune build- 
ings in New York, are very nearly coeval 
with the great fire in Chicago. One 
would have supposed that the rebuilders 
of Chicago would have seized upon this 
hint with avidity, and that its compressed 
commercial quarter would have made 
up in altitude what it lacked in area. In 
fact, not only are the great modern office 
buildings still exceptional in the most 
costly and most crowded district, but it 
is astonishing to hear that the oldest of 
them is scarcely more than seven years 
of age. ‘* Men’s deeds are after as they 
have been accustomed,” and the first im- 
pulse of the burnt-out merchants of Chi- 
cago was not to seize the opportunity the 
clean sweep of the fire had given them to 
improve their warehouses and office build- 
ings, but to provide themselves straight- 
way with places in which they could find 
shelter and do business. The consequence 
was that the new buildings of the burnt 
district were planned and designed, as 
well as built, with the utmost possible 
speed, and the rebuilding was for the 
most part done by the same architects 
who had built the old Chicago, and who 
took even less thought the second time 
than they had taken the first, by reason 
of the greater pressure upon them. The 
American commercial Renaissance, com- 
monly expressed in cast-iron, was in its 
full efflorescence just before the fire. The 
material was discredited by that calamity, 
but unhappily not the forms it had taken, 
and in Chicago we may see, what is 
scarcely to be seen anywhere else in the 
world, fronts in cast-iron, themselves 
imitated from lithic architecture, again 
imitated in masonry, with the modifica- 
tions reproduced that had been made ne- 
cessary by the use of the less trustworthy 


material. This ignoble process is facilj 
tated by the material at hand, a limeston: 
of which slabs can be had in sizes that 
simulate exactly the castings from which 
the treatment of them is derived. After 
the exposure of a few months to the bitu 
minous fumes, it is really impossible to 
tell one of these reproductions from the 
original, which very likely adjoins it. 
Masonry and metal alike appear to have 
come from a foundry rather than from a 
quarry, and to have been moulded accord 
ing to the stock patterns of some archi 
tectural iron-works. The lifelessness and 
thoughtlessness of the iron-founders’ work 
predominate in the streets devoted to the 
retail trade, and the picturesque tourist in 
Chicago is thus compelled to traverse 
many miles of street fronts quite as dismal 
and as monotonous as the commercial 
architecture of any other modern town. 
Even if the old-fashioned architects 
who rebuilt Chicago had been anxious to 
reconstruct it according to the best and 
newest lights, it would have been quite 
out of their power to do so unaided. The 
erection of a twelve-story building any- 
where involves an amount of mechanical 
consideration and a degree of engineering 
skill that are quite beyond the practition- 
ers of the American metallic Renaissance. 
In Chicago the problem is more compli- 
cated than elsewhere, because these tow- 
ering and massive structures ultimately 
rest upon a quagmire that is not less but 
more untrustworthy the deeper one digs. 
The distribution of the weight by carrying 
the foundations down to a trustworthy 
bottom, and increasing the area of the 
supporting piers as they descend, is not 
practicable here, nor, for the same reason, 
can it be done by piling. It is managed 
in the heaviest buildings by floating them 
upon a raft of concrete and railroad iron 
spread a few feet below the surface, so 
that there are no cellars in the business 
quarter, and the subterranean activities 
that are so striking in the elevator build- 
ings of New York are quite unknown. 
If the architects of the old Chicago, to 
whom their former clients naturally ap- 
plied to rear the phoenix of the new, had 
been seized with the ambition of building 
Babels, they would doubtless have made 
as wild work practically as they certainly 
would have made artistically in the con- 
fusion of architectural tongues that would 
have fallen upon them. It is in every 
point of view fortunate that the moderni- 
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ition of the town was re- 

served for the better-trained 
lesigners of a younger gen- 
ration. 

It might be expected that 

e architecture of Chicago 
vould be severely utilita- 

an in purpose if not in 
design, and this is the case. 
[The city may be said to 
onsist of places of busi- 
ness and places of residence. 
There are no churches, for 
example, that fairly repre- 
sent the skill of the archi- 
tects. The best of them 
we scarcely worthy of il- 
lustration or discussion 
here, while the worst of 
them might suitably illus- 
trate the work projected 
by a ribald wit on ‘* The 
Comie Aspects of Chris- 
tianity.” Among other 
things it follows from this 
deficiency that Chicago 
lacks almost altogether, in 
any general view that can be 
had of it, the variety and ani- 
mation that are imparted to the 
sky line of a town seen from the 
water or from an eminence by a 
‘tiara of proud towers,” even when 
these are not specially attractive in 
outline or in detail, nor especially for- 
tunate in their grouping. There is no- 
thing, for example, in the aspect of Chi- 
cago from the lake, or from any attaina- 
ble point of view, that is comparable to 
the sky line of the Back Bay of Boston as 
seen from the Cambridge bridge, or of 
lower New York from either river. The 
towering buildings are almost wholly 
flat- roofed, and their stark, rectangular 
outlines cannot take on picturesqueness, 
even under the friendly drapery of the 
smoke that overhangs the commercial 
quarter during six days of the week. 
The architect of the Dearborn Station 
was very happily inspired when he re- 
lieved the prevailing monotony with the 
quaint and striking clock tower that ad- 
joins that structure. 

The secular public buildings of Chi- 
cago are much more noteworthy than the 
churches, but, upon the whole, they bear 
scarcely so large a relation to the mass of 
private buildings as one would expect from 
the wealth and the public spirit of the 
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FROM THE CITY AND COUNTY BUILDING. 
J. W. Egan and J. R. Mullett, Architects. 


town, and, with one or two very note- 
worthy exceptions, recent as many of 
them are, they were built too early. The 
most discussed of them is the City and 
County Building, and this has been dis- 
cussed for reasons quite alien to its archi- 
tecture, the halves of what was originally 
a single design having been assigned to 
different architects. The original design 
has been followed in the main, and the 
result is an edifice that certainly makes 
a distinctive impression. A_ building, 
completely detached, 340 feet by 280 in 
area, and considerably over 100 feet high, 
can scarcely fail to make an impression 
by dint of mere magnitude, but there is 
rather more than that in the City and 
County Building. The parts are few and 
large, but five stories appearing, the 
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masonry is massive, and the projecting 
and pedimented porticoes are on an ample 
scale. These things give the building a 
certain effect of sumptuosity and swagger 
that allies it rather to the Parisian than 
to the Peorian Renaissance. The effect 
is marred by certain drawbacks of detail, 
and by one that is scarcely of detail, the 
extreme meanness and baldness of the at- 
tic, in which, for the only time in the 
building, the openings seem to be ar- 
ranged with some reference to their uses, 
and in which, accordingly, they have a 
painfully pinched and huddled appear- 
ance. In the decorative detail there is 
apparent a divergency of views between 
the two architects appointed to carry out 
the divided halves of the united design. 
The munjcipal designer—or possibly it is 
the county gentleman—has been content 
to stand upon the ancient ways, and to 
introduce no detail for which he has 
not found Ludovican precedent, while his 
rival is of a more aspiring mind, and has 
endeavored to carry out the precepts of 
the late Thomas Jefferson, by classicising 
things modern. His excursions are not 
very daring, and consist mainly in such 





substitutions as that of ar 

Indian’s head for the an 

tique mask in a frieze o 

conventionalized American 

foliage. He has attained 
what must be in such a 

attempt the gratifying sue 

cess of converting his mod 

ern material to a result as 
dull and lifeless and unin 

teresting as his prototype 

It does not, however, im- 
pair the grandiosity of the 
general effect. This is im- 
paired not merely by the 
poverty of design already 
noted in the attic, but also 
by the niggardliness shown 
in dividing the polished 
granite columns of the por 

ticoes into several drums, 
though monoliths are plain 

ly indicated by their dimen 

sions, and by the general 
seale of the masonry. The 
small economy is the more 
injurious because a noble 
regardlessness of expense is 
of the essence of the archi- 
tecture, and an integral part 
of its effectiveness. The 
most monumental feature of the pro- 
jected building has never been supplied 
—a huge arch in the centre of each of 
the shorter fronts giving access to the 
central court, and marking the division 
between the property of the city and that 
of the county. It is possible that the 
failure to finish this arch has proceeded 
from the political conflict that has left its 
scars upon the buildingelsewhere. There 
is an obvious practical difficulty in in- 
trusting the two halves of an arch to rival 
architects and rival contractors. Howev- 
er that may be, the arch is unbuilt, and 
the entrance to the central court is a mere 
rift in the wall. The practical townsfolk 
have seized the opportunity thus pre- 
sented by the unoccupied space of free 
quarters for the all-pervading buggy. 
With a contempt for the constituted au- 
thorities that it must be owned the consti- 
tuted authorities have gone far to justify, 
they tether their horses in the shadow of 
their chief civic monument, like so many 
Arabs under the pillars of Palmyra or 
Persepolis, and heighten the impression 
of being the relic of an extinct race that 
is given to the pile not only by its unfin- 
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ished state and by the stains of smoke, 
indistinguishable from those of time, 
yut by its entirely exotic architecture 
This single example of Ludovican archi 
ecture recalls, as most examples of it do, 
Thackeray’s caricature of its Mwcenas 
Despoiled of its periwig and its high 


heels, that is to say, of its architecture, 


whieh is easily separable from it, the 


building would merely lose all its char 
vcter without losing anything that be 
longs to it asa building 
Nevertheless this municipal building 
has its character, and in comparison with 
the next most fa 
mous public build- 
ing of Chicago it 
vindieates the wis 
dom of its architect 
in subjecting him 
self to the safeguard 
of astyle, of which, 
moreover, his work 
shows a real study. 
The style may be 
absolutely irrele 
vant both to our 
needs and to our 
ideas, as irrelevant 
as the political sys 
tem of Louis XIV., 
which it reealls. Its 
formulas may seem 
quite empty, but 
they gather digni 
ty if not meaning 
when contrasted 
with the work of an 
avid ‘‘swallower of 
formulas,” like the 
architect of the { yi 
Board of Trade. A 
His work is of no ~~> 
stvle—a_proposi 
tion that is not in- 
validated by the 
probability that he himself would call it 
‘**American eclectic Gothic.” We all 
know what the untutored and aboriginal 
architect stretches that term to cover. 
There is no doubt about its being char- 
acteristically modern and American—one 
might say characteristically Western if 
he did not recall equally free and un- 
trammelled exuberances in the Atlantic 
States. But it is impossible to ascribe to 
it any architectural merit, unless a com- 
plete disregard for precedent is to be im- 
puted for righteousness, whether it pro- 
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ceed from ignorance or from contempt 
And indeed there are not many other 
structures in the United States of equal 
cost and pretension which equally with 
this combine the dignity of a commercial 
traveller with the bland repose of St. Vi 
tus. It is difficult to contemplate its bus 
tling and uneasy facade without feeling 
a certain sympathy with the mob of an 
archists that ‘‘ demonstrated’ under its 
windows on the night of its opening. If 
they were really anarchists, it was very 
ungrateful of them, for one would go far 
to find a more perfect expression of anar 
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chy in architecture, and it is conceivable 
that they were instigated by an outraged 
architectural critic in disguise. If that 
ringleader had been caught and arraigned, 
he could have maintained, with much bet- 
ter reason, the plea that Gustave Courbet 
made for his share in the destruction of 
the column of the Place Venddéme, that 
his opposition to the monument was not 
political but esthetic. 

Fortunately there is no other among 
the public or quasi-public buildings of 
Chicago of which the architecture is so 
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Adler and Su an, Architects 


no other 
that would so baffle the palzontological 
Paley who should seek in it evidences of 
design, and that does not exhibit at least 
an architectural purpose, carried out with 


hopeless and so irresponsible ; 


more or less of consistency and success. 
At the very centre of the commercial wa- 
ter-front there was wisely reserved from 
traffic in the rebuilding of the town the 
Lake Park, a mile in extent and some 
hundreds of feet in depth, which not only 
serves the purpose of affording a view of 
the lake from the business quarter, but 
also secures an effective foreground for 
the buildings that line its landward edge. 
One of the oldest of these, young as all 
of them are, is the Art Institute. This 
is of a moderate altitude, and suffers some- 
what from being dwarfed by the elevator 
buildings erected since, being of but three 
stories and a roof; but no neighbors could 
make it other than a vigorous and effective 
work. It is extremely simple in compo- 
sition, as will be seen, and it bears very 
little ornament, this being for the most 
part concentrated upon the ample and 
deeply moulded archway of the entrance. 
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It owes its effective- 
ness to the clearness 
of its division into 
the three main parts 
of base and super 
structure and roof, 
to the harmonious 
relation between 
them, and to the dif 
ferences in the treat 
ment of them that 
enhance this har 
mony. The Aristo 
telian precept that 
a work of art must 
have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end 
is nowhere more 
conspicuously valid 
than in architecture, 
and nowhere 
the neglect of it en 
tail unfortu 
nate consequences 
The severity of the 
basement, with 


doe S 


more 


its 
plain rectangular openings, is an effec 
tive introduction to the somewhat lighter 
and more open fenestration of the second 
and third stories, which are grouped to 
form the second term in the proportion, 
and this in turn to the range of openings 
in the gable of the shorter front, and to 
the row of peaked dormers in the longer 


that animate the sky line and complete 
the composition. 
with reference to the tendency of West 


It may be significant, 
ern architecture, that this admirable 
building, admirable in the sobriety and 
moderation that facilitated by its 
moderate size, is precisely what one would 
not expect to find in Chicago, so little is 
there evident in it of an intention to ‘‘ col- 
lar the eye,” or to challenge the attention 
it so very well repays. 

In part, as we have just intimated, this 
modesty may be ascribed to the modest di- 
mensions of the building. At any rate, it 
was out of the question in another pub 
lic or quasi-public building, which is the 
latest and, at this writing, the loudest of 
the lions of Chicago—the Auditorium. 
Whatever else a ten-story building, near- 
ly 200 feet by more than 350 in area and 
140 in height, with a tower rising 80 feet 
further, may happen to be, it must be 
conspicuous, and it is nowise possible 
that its designer should make it appear 
bashful or unobtrusive. Of however re- 


are 
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tiring a disposition he may be, in such a 
situation he must brazen it out. It is in 
his power to adopt a very simple or a very 
elaborate treatment, and to imperil the 
success of his work by making it dull on 
the one hand or unquiet on the other. 
Messrs. Adler and Sullivan, the architects 
of the Auditorium, have chosen the bet- 
ter part in treating their huge fronts with 
great severity, insomuch that the build- 
ing can searcely be said to exhibit any 
‘‘ features,” except the triple entrance on 
the lake front, with its overhanging bal- 
cony, and the square tower that rises over 
the southern front to a height of 225 feet. 
A place of popular entertainment con 
structed upon a scale and with a massive 
ness to which we can scarcely find a paral- 
lel since Roman days would present one 
of the worthiest and most interesting prob 
modern architect 

could have, if he were left 

to solve it unhampered. 

It is quite difficult enough 

to tax the power of any 

designer without any com- 

plications. The problem 

of design in the Chicago 

Auditorium is much com- 

plicated with requirements 

entirely irrelevant to its 

main purpose. The lob 

bies, the auditorium, and 

the stage of a great thea- 

tre, which are its essential 

parts, are all susceptible 

of an exterior expression more truthful 
and more striking than has yet been at- 
tained, in spite of many earnest and inter- 
esting essays. In the interior of the Au- 
ditorium, where the architects were left 
free, they have devoted themselves to solv- 
ing their real problem with a high degree 
of success, and have attained an impres- 
sive simplicity and largeness. We are 
not dealing with interiors, however, and 
they were required to envelop the out- 
side of their theatre in a shell of many- 
storied commercial architecture, which 
forbade them even to try for a monu- 
mental expression of their great hall. 
In the main, their exterior appears and 
must be judged only as a ‘business 
block.” They have their exits and their 
entrances, and it is really only in these 
features that the exterior betrays the 
primary purpose of the building. The 
tower even is evidently not so much 
monumental as utilitarian. It is pre- 


lems a 
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pared for in the substructure only by a 
slightand inadequate projection of the wall 
anda slight and inadequate thickening of 
the piers,while it is itself obviously des 
tined for profitable occupancy, being a 
small three-story business block, super 


imposed upon a huge ten-story business 
block. Such a structure cannot be con 
verted intoa monumental feature by mak 


ing it more massive at the top than it is 


TOWER OF AUDITORIUM. 


Adler and Sullivan, Architects 


at the bottom, even though the massive- 
ness be as artistically accentuated as it 
is in the tower of the Auditorium by the 
powerful open colonnade and the strong 
machicolated cornice in which it culmi- 
nates. Waiving, as the designers have 
been compelled to do, the main purpose 
of the structure, and considering it as a 
commercial building, the Auditorium does 
not leave very much to be desired. The 
basement especially, which consists of 
three stories of granite darker than the 
limestone of the superstructure, and ap- 
propriately rough-faced, is a vigorous and 
dignified performance, in which the ex- 
pression of rugged strength is enhanced 
by the small and deep openings, and in 
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THE FIELD BUILDING 


H. H. Richardson, Architect 


which the necessarily large openings of 
the ground-floor are prevented from en- 
feebling the design by the massiveness of 
lintels and flat arches that 


the enclose 


them, and of the piers and pillars by 
which these are 


supported. The super- 
structure is scarcely worthy of this base- 
ment. The triple vertical division of the 
wall is effectively proportioned, but a 
much stronger demareation is needed be- 
tween the second and third members than 
is furnished by the sill 
course of the eighth story, while a great- 
er projection, a greater depth, and a more 
vigorous modelling of the main cornice, 
and an enrichment of the attic beneath, 
would go far to relieve the baldness and 
monotony that are the defects of the de- 
sign, and that are scarcely to be condoned 
because there are other architectural faults 
much worse and much more frequent 
which the designers have avoided. It is 
only, as has been said, in the entrances 
that they have been permitted to exhibit 
the object of the building. Really it is 


discontinuous 


only in the entrance on the 
lake front, for the triplet of 
stilted arches at the base of 
the tower is not a very felici- 
tous or a very congruous fea 
ture. The three low arches 
of the lake front 
Roman largeness 

toria 


are of a 
true vomi- 
and their effectiveness 

is increased by the simpli- 

city of their treatment, by 

the ample lateral abutment 

provided for them, and by 

the long and shallow bal 

cony that overhangs them. 

With the arches themselves 

this makes a very impres- 
sive feature, albeit the baleony is a ques 
tionable feature. Even to the layman 
there must be a latent contradiction in 
the intercalation of a pillar to relieve the 
bearing of a lintel, when the pillar is 
referred to an unsupported plinth obvi 
ously lighter and weaker than the lintel 
itself. This contradiction is not explain- 
ed away by the vigor and massiveness of 
the shallow corbels that really account for 
the alternate columns, and it suggests that 
the construction so exhibited is not the 
true construction at all, and leaves this 
latter to be inferred without any help 
from the architecture. Evenif one waives 
his objection to architectural forms that 
do not agree with the structural facts, 
it is surely not pedantic to require that 
the construction asserted by the forms 
shall be plausible to the extent of agree- 
ing with itself. It is a pity that there 
should be such a drawback from a feature 
so effective; but the drawback does not 
prevent the feature from being effective, 
nor do the shortcomings we have been 
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considering in the design of the Audi- 
torium, nor even the much more serious 
drawback that was inherent in the prob- 
em and imposed upon the architects, pre- 
vent it from being a very impressive 
structure, and justifying the pride with 
vhieh it is regarded by all patriotic Chi- 
cagoans. 

But, as has been intimated, it is not in 
monumental edifices that the characteris- 
tic building of Chicago is to be looked for. 
The block,” strictly utilita 
rian in purpose, and monumental only in 
magnitude and in solidity of construction, 
is the true and typical embodiment in 
building of the Chicago idea. This might 
be said, of course, of any American city. 


‘* business 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of our architects and the most cred 
itable have been in commercial architect- 
ure. But in this respect Chicago is more 
American than any of the Eastern cities, 
where there are signs, even in the com- 
mercial quarters, of division of interest 
none of 
them does the building bespeak such a 
singleness of devotion, or indicate that 
life means so exclusively a living. Even 
the exceptions prove the rule by such 


and infirmity of purpose. In 


tokens as the modest dimensions of the 
Art Institute and the concealment of the 
Anditorium in the heart of a 
block. It does not by any means follow 


business 


that the business blocks are uninteresting. 
There are singularly few exceptions to 
the rule of dismalness in the buildings 
that were hurriedly run up after the fire. 
One of these exceptions, the American 
Express Company, has an extrinsic inter- 
est as being the work of Mr. Richardson, 
and as being, so far as it need be classified, 
an example of Victorian Gothic, although 
its openings are all lintelled, instead of 
the Provencal Romanesque to which its 
author afterward addicted himself with 
such success. So successful an example 
is it that an eminent but possibly bilious 
English architect who visited Chicago at 
an early stage of the rebuilding declared 
it to be the only thing in the town worth 
looking at—a judgment that not 
seem so harsh to the tourist of to-day who 
compares it with its thus disesteemed con- 
temporaries. It is a sober and straight- 
forward performance in a safe mono- 
chrome of olive sandstone, and it thus 
lacks the note of that variety of Victorian 
Gothic that Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence stim- 
ulated untrained American designers to 


does 
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produce, in which the restlessness of ua- 
studied forms is still further tormented by 
the spotty application of color. Upon 
the whole, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the earlier rebuilders of Chicago, 
being what they were, should have been 
so ignorant or careless of what was going 
on elsewhere, which, had they been aware 
of it, they would have been quite certain 
to misapply. Not only did they thus es 
cape the frantic result that came of Victo- 
rian Gothic in untutored hands, but they 
escaped also the pettiness and puerility that 
resulted of **Queen Anne,” even when it 
was done by designers who ought to have 
known better. The present writer had 
the honor of disparaging in these pages 
that curious mode of building when it was 
dressed in its little brief authority, and 
playing its most fantastic tricks. Now it 
is so well recognized that Queen Anne is 
dead that it seems strange educated arehi- 
tects ever could have fancied they detect- 
ed the promise and potency of architect- 
ural life in her cold remains. This most 
evanescent of fashions seems never to 
have prevailed in Chicago at all. 

One of the earliest of the more modern 
and characteristic of the commercial strue 
tures of Chicago, the Field building. is by 
Mr. Richardson also—a huge warehouse 
covering a whole square, and seven stories 
high. With such an opportunity Mr. 
Richardson could be trusted implicitly at 
least to make the most of his dimensions: 
and large as the building is in fact, it looks 
interminably big. Its bigness is made 
apparent by the simplicity of its treat- 
ment and the absence of any lateral divi- 
sion whatever. Simplicity, indeed, could 


searcely go further. The vast expanses 


of the fronts are unrelieved by any orna- 
ment except a leaf in the cornice, and a 
rudimentary capital in the piers and mul- 


lions of the colonnaded attic. The effect 
of the mass is due wholly to its magni 
tude, to the disposition of its openings, and 
to the emphatic exhibition of the masonic 
structure. The openings, except in the 
attic, and except for an ample pier reserved 
at each corner, are equally spaced through- 
out. The vertical division is limited to a 
sharp separation from the intermediate 
wall of the basement on one hand, and 
of the attic on the other. It must be 
owned that there is even a distinct infeli- 
city in the arrangement of the five stories 
of this intermediate wall, the two super- 
posed arcades, the upper of which, by rea- 
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ARCADE FROM THE STUDEBAKER BUILDING 


S$ S. Beman, Architect 


son of its multiplied supports, is the more 
solid of aspect, and between which there 
is no harmonious relation, but, contrari- 
wise, a competition. Nevertheless, the 
main division is so clear and the hand- 
ling throughout so vigorous as to carry 
off even a more serious defect. Nothing 
of its kind could be more impressive than 
the rugged expanse of masonry, of which 
the bonding is expressed throughout, and 
which in the granite basement becomes 
Cyclopean in scale, and in the doorway 
especially Cyclopean in rude strength. 
The great pile is one of the most interest- 
ing, as it is one of the most individual, 
examples of American commercial build- 
ings. In it the vulgarity of the ‘‘com- 
mercial palace” is gratefully conspicuous 
by its absence, and it is as monumental in 
its massiveness and durability as it is 
grimly utilitarian in expression. 

It is in this observance of the proprieties 
of commercial architecture, and in this 
self-denying rejection of an ornateness 
improper to it, that the best of the com- 
mercial architecture of Chicago is a wel- 
come surprise to the tourist from the East. 
When the rebuilding of the business quar- 
ter of Boston was in progress, and while 
that city was, for the most part, congratu- 


lating itself upon the display of the skill 
of its architects, for which the fire had 
opened a field, Mr. Richardson observed 
to the author of these remarks that there 
was more character in the plain and solid 
warehouses that had been destroyed than 
in the florid edifices by which they had 
been replaced. The saying was just; for 
the burned Boston was as unmistakably 
commercial as much of the rebuilt Boston 
is irrelevantly palatial. In the warehouse 
just noticed, Mr. Richardson himself re- 
sisted this besetting temptation of the 
architect, and his work certainly loses 
nothing of the simplicity which with the 
uninstructed builders of old Boston was 
in large part mere ignorance and unskil- 
fulness, but emphasizes it by the superior 
power of distributing his masses that 
belonged to him as a trained and sensi- 
tive designer; for the resources of an artist 
are required to give an artistic and poig- 
nant impression even of rudeness. The 
rebuilt commercial quarter of Boston is 
by no means an extreme example of mis- 
placed ornateness. Within the past three 
or four years Wall Street has been con- 
verted from the humdrum respectability 
of an old-fashioned business thoroughfare 
to a street of commercial palaces, the as- 
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pect of which must contain an element of 
crievousness to the judicious, who see that 
he builders have lavished their repertory 
‘ ornament and variety in buildings to 
which nobody resorts for pleasure, but 
that 
fur- 
ther in the way of enrichment when they 
come to do temples and palaces properly 
called. Mr. Ruskin has fallen 
deep, and largely into deserved, 
discredit as an architectural critic 
by promulgating rhapsodies as 
His intellectual frivol- 
ity is even more evident and ir- 
ritating by reason of the moral 
earnestness that attends it, recall- 
ing that perfervid pulpiteer of 
whom a like-minded eulogist af 
firmed that ‘‘he wielded his pru- 
rient imagination like a_ battle- 
axe in the service of the Lord of 
Hosts.” All the same, lovers of 
architecture owe him gratitude for 
his eloquent inculeation of some 
of the truths that he arrived at by 
feeling, however inconclusive is 
the reasoning by which he endea- 
vors to support them; and one of 
these is the text so much preached 
from in the Seven Lamps, that 
‘‘where rest is forbidden, so is 
ornament.” In the best of the 
commercial buildings of Chicago 
there is nothing visible of the con- 
flict of which we hear so much 
from architects between the claims of 
‘‘art” and the claims of utility, nor any 
evidence of a desire to get the better of 
a practical client by smuggling archi- 
tecture upon him, and deceiving him for 
his own good and the glory of his ar- 
chitect. It is a very good lesson to see 
how the strictly architectural success of 
the commercial buildings is apt to be di- 
rectly in proportion to the renunciation 
by the designers of conventional “ archi- 
tecturesqueness,”’ and to their loyal accep- 
tance at all points of the utilitarian condi- 
tions under which they are working. 

The Studebaker building is one of the 
show buildings of Chicago, but it cannot 
be said to deserve this particular praise in 
so high a degree as several less celebrated 
structures. It partakes—shall we say ?— 
too much of the palatial character of Dev- 
onshire Street and Wall Street to be fair- 
ly representative of the severity of com- 
mercial architecture in Chicago. It 
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very advantageously placed, fronting the 
Lake Park, and it is in several respects 
not unworthy of its situation. The ar- 
rangement of the first five stories is strik- 
ing, and the arcade that embraces the up- 
per three of these is a notable and well 
studied feature, with detail very good in 
itself, and very well adjusted in place 
and in seale. 

detail, and the 


It is the profusion of this 
lavish introduction of 


pipe 


pas 


te 
ut 


tan, 


igs 
eth 
~— 
carved mar- . 
ble and of 
polished gran- 

ite shafts, that 
first impress ev- 
ery beholder with 
its palatial rather 
than commercial 
character; but this 
character is not 
less given to the 
front, or to that 
part of it which 
has character, by the very general com- 
position that makes the front so strik- 
ing. An arcade superposed upon two 
colonnades, which are together of less 
than its own height, can searcely fail of 
impressiveness; but here it loses some of 
its impressiveness in losing all its signif- 
icance by reason of its subdivision into 
three equal stories, none of them differing 
in purpose from any other or from the 


THE OWINGS BUILDING. 


Cobb and Frost, Architects. 
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colonnade below, and the larger grouping 
that simulates a lofty hall above two mi 
nor stories is thus seen to be merely capri 
cious. Of course pretty much the same 
criticism may be passed upon most Amer 
ican architecture, 
and upon the best not less than upon the 
worst, but that it cannot be passed upon 
the best commercial buildings of Chicago 
is their peculiar praise. Moreover, the 
Studebaker marked 
The flank- 
ing piers of the building, in spite of the 
effort made to increase their apparent 
massiveness by a solid treatment of the 
terminal arches at the base, are painfully 
thin and inadequate, and their tenuity is 
emphasized by the modelling into nook 
shafts of their inner angles in the second 
story. 


works of commercial 


building has some 


defects peculiar to its design. 


These are serious blemishes upon 
the design of the first five stories, and 
these stories exhaust the architectural in- 
terest of the building. There is some- 
thing even ludicrous in the sudden and 
complete collapse the architecture 
above the large arcade, as if the ideas of 
the designer had all at once given out, or 
rather as if an untrained builder had been 
called upon to add three stories to the un- 
finished work of a scholarly architect. 
If the substructure be amenable to the 
criticism that it is not commercial archi- 
tecture, the superstructure is amenable to 
the more radical criticism that it is not 
architecture at all. 

The Owings building is another con- 
spicuous commercial structure that in- 
vites the same criticism of not being 
strictly commercial, but in a very differ- 
ent way. There is here no prodigality of 
ornament, and no irrelevant preciousness 
of material. A superstructure of grayish 
brick surmounts a basement of gray 
stone, and the decoration is reserved for 
the main entrance, which it is appro- 
priate to signalize and render conspic- 
uous even in works of the barest utility. 
This is attained here by the lofty ga- 
ble, crocketed and covered with carving, 
that rises above the plain archway which 
forms the entrance itself. The lintelled 
openings of the basement elsewhere are 
of a Puritanical severity, and so are the 
arched openings of the brick superstruc- 
ture. Neither is there the least attempt 
to suggest the thing that is not in the in- 
terior arrangement by way of giving va- 


of 
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riety and interest to the exterior. In the 
treatment of the wall space the only one 
of the ‘‘unnecessary features” in which 
Mr. Ruskin declares architecture to con 
sist is the corniced frieze above the fourth 
story of the superstructure, with its sug 
gested support of tall and slim pilasters 
and this is quite justifiable as giving 
the building a triple division, and distin 
guishing the main wall from the gable 
For this purpose, however, obviously 
enough, the dividing feature should be 
placed between the two parts it is meant 
to differentiate; and in the present in 
stance this line is two stories higher than 
the point actually selected, and is now 
marked only by a light string-course. If 
the emphatic horizontal belt had been 
raised these two stories, the division it 
creates would not only have correspond 
ed to an organic division of the building, 
but another requisite of architectural com 
position would have been fulfilled, inas- 
much as one of the three members would 
visibly have predominated over the oth 
ers, Whereas now the three are too near- 
ly equal. It is quite true that the pro- 
longation of the pilasters through two 
more stories would have made them spin- 
dle quite intolerably, but in any case they 
are rather superfluous and impertinent, 
and it would have decorated the fronts to 
omit them. The accentuation of vertical 
lines by extraneous features is not pre- 
cisely what is needed in a twelve-story 
building of these dimensions. In these 
points, however, there is no departure 
from the spirit of commercial architect- 
ure. That occurs here not in detail, but 
in the general scheme that gives the build- 
ing its picturesqueness of outline. The 
corbelled turret at the angle makes more 
eligible the rooms its openings light; but 
the steep gabled roofs which this turret 
unites and dominates plainly enough fail 
to utilize to the utmost the spaces they 
enclose, and so far violate the conditions 
of commercial architecture. It seems un- 
gracious to find fault with them on that 
account, they are so successfully studied 
in mass and in detail, and the group they 
make with the turret is so spirited and ef- 
fective, but nevertheless they evidently 
do not belong to an office building, and, 
to borrow the expression of a Federal 
judge upon a famous occasion, their very 
picturesqueness is aliunde. 





LUCK. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 


[Note.—This is not a fancy sketch, 


I got it from a clergyman who was an instructor at Woolwich 


forty years ago, and who vouched for its truth.—M. T.] 


T was at a banquet in London in honor 

of one of the two or three conspicu- 
ously illustrious English military names 
of this generation. For reasons which 
will presently appear, I will withhold his 
real name and titles, and call him Lieu- 
tenant-General Lord Arthur Scoresby, 
Y.C., K.C.B., ete., etc., etc. What a fas- 
cination there is in a renowned name! 
There sat the man, in actual flesh, whom 
[had heard of so many thousands of times 
since that day, thirty years before, when 
his name shot suddenly to the zenith from 
a Crimean battle-field, to remain forever 
celebrated. It was food and drink to me 
to look, and look, and look at that demi- 
god; scanning, searching, noting: the qui- 
etness, the reserve, the noble gravity of 
his countenance; the simple honesty that 
expressed itself all over him; the sweet 
unconsciousness of his greatness—uncon- 
sciousness of the hundreds of admiring 
eyes fastened upon him, unconsciousness 
of the deep, loving, sincere worship well- 
ing out of the breasts of those people and 
flowing toward him. 

The clergyman at my left was an old 
acquaintance of mine —clergyman now, 
but had spent the first half of his life in 
the camp and field, and as an instructor 
in the military school at Woolwich. Just 
at the moment I have been talking about, 
a veiled and singular light glimmered in 
his eyes, and he leaned down and mutter- 
ed confidentially to me — indicating the 
hero of the banquet with a gesture: 

 Privately—he’s an absolute fool.” 

This verdict was a great surprise to me. 
If its subject had been Napoleon, or Soc- 
rates, or Solomon, my astonishment could 
not have been greater. Two things I was 
well aware of: that the Reverend was a 
man of strict veracity, and that his judg- 
mentof men was good.. Therefore I knew, 
beyond doubt or question, that: the world 
was mistaken about this hero: he wasa 
fool. So I meant to find out, at a con- 
venient moment, how the Reverend, all 
solitary and alone, had discovered the se- 
cret. 


Some days later the opportunity came, 
and this is what the Reverend told me: 
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About forty years ago I was an in- 
structor in the military academy at Wool- 
wich. I was present in one of the sec- 
tions when young Scoresby underwent 
his preliminary examination. I was 
touched to the quick with pity; for the 
rest of the class answered up brightly and 
handsomely, while he—why, dear me, he 
didn’t know anything, so to speak. He 
was evidently good, and sweet, and lova- 
ble, and guileless; and so it was exceed- 
ingly painful to see him stand there, as 
serene aS a graven image, and deliver 
himself of answers which were veritably 
miraculous for stupidity and ignorance. 
All the compassion in me was aroused in 
his behalf. I said to myself, when he 
comes to be examined again, he will be 
flung over, of course; so it will be simply 
a harmless act of charity to ease his fall 
as much asI can. I took him aside, and 
found that he knew a little of Caesar's his- 
tory; and as he didn’t know anything 
else, I went to work and drilled him like 
a galley-slave on a certain line of stock 
questions concerning Cesar which I knew 
would be used. If you'll believe me, he 
went through with flying colors on ex- 
amination day! He went through on 
that purely superficial ‘‘cram,” and got 
compliments too, while others, who knew 
a thousand times more than he, got pluck- 
ed. By some strangely lucky accident— 
an accident not likely to happen twice in 
a century—he was asked no question out- 
side of the narrow limits of his drill. 

It was stupefying. Well, all through 
his course I stood by him, with something 
of the sentiment which a mother feels for 
a crippled child; and he always saved 
himself—just by miracle, apparently. 

Now of course the thing that would 
expose him and kill him at last was 
mathematics. I resolved to make his 
death as easy as I could; so I drilled him 
and crammed him, and crammed him and 
drilled him, just on the line of questions 
which the examiners would be most like- 
ly to use, and then launched him on his 
fate. Well, sir, try to conceive of the re- 
sult: tomy consternation, he took the first 
prize! And with it he got a perfect ova- 
tion in the way of compliments. 
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Sleep? There was no more sleep for 
me for a week. My conscience tortured 
me day and night. What I had done I 
had done purely through charity, and 
only to ease the poor youth's fall—I nev- 
er had dreamed of any such preposterous 
result as the thing that had happened. I 
felt as guilty and miserable as the creator 
of Frankenstein. Here was a wooden- 
head whom I had put in the way of glit- 
tering promotions and prodigious respon- 
sibilities, and but one thing could hap- 
pen: he and his responsibilities would all 
go to ruin together at the first opportu- 
nity 

The Crimean war had just broken out 
Of course there had to be a war, I said 
to myself: we couldn’t have peace and 
give this donkey a chance to die before 
he is found out. I waited for the earth- 
quake. It came. And it made me reel 
when it did come. He was actually ga- 
zetted to a captaincy in a marching regi- 
ment! Better men grow old and gray in 
the service before they climb to a sublim- 
ity like that. And who could ever have 
foreseen that they would go and put such 
a load of responsibility on such green and 
inadequate shoulders? I could just bare- 
ly have stood it if they had made him a 
cornet; but a captain—think of it! I 
thought my hair would turn white. 

Consider what I did—I who so loved 
repose and inaction. I said to myself, I 
am responsible to the country for this, 
and I must go along with him and pro- 
tect the country against him as far as I 
ean. So I took my poor little capital that 
I had saved up through years of work 
and grinding economy, and went with a 
sigh and bought a cornetcy in his regi- 
ment, and away we went to the field. 

And there—oh dear, it was awful. 
Blunders ?—why, he never did anything 
but blunder. But, you see, nobody was 
in the fellow’s secret—everybody had 
him focussed wrong, and necessarily mis- 
interpreted his performance every time— 
consequently they took his idiotic blun- 
ders for inspirations of genius; they did, 
honestly! His mildest blunders were 
enough to make a man in his right mind 
ery; and they did make me cry—and 
rage and rave too, privately. And the 
thing that kept me always in a sweat 
of apprehension was the fact that every 
fresh blunder he made increased the lus- 
tre of his reputation! I kept saying to 
myself, he'll get so high, that when dis- 








covery does finally come, it will be like the 
sun falling out of the sky. 

He went right along up, from grade to 
grade, over the dead bodies of his supe- 
riors, until at last, in the hottest moment 
of the battle of **** down went our 
colonel, and my heart jumped into my 
mouth, for Scoresby was next in rank! 
Now for it, said I; we'll all land in Sheol 
in ten minutes, sure. 

The battle was awfully hot; the allies 
were steadily giving way all over the 
field. Our regiment occupied a position 
that was vital; a blunder now must be 
destruction. At this crucial moment, 
what does this immortal fool do but de- 
tach the regiment from its place and or- 
dera charge over a neighboring hill where 
there wasn’t a suggestion of an enemy! 
“There you go!” I said to myself; ‘‘ this 
is the end at last.” 

And away we did go, and were over the 
shoulder of the hill before the insane move- 
ment could be discovered and stopped. 
And what did we find? An entire and 
unsuspected Russian army in reserve! 
And what happened? We were eaten 
up? That is necessarily what would have 
happened in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. But no; those Russians argued 
that no single regiment would come 
browsing around there at such a time. 
It must be the entire English army, and 
that the sly Russian game was detected 
and blocked; so they turned tail, and 
away they went, pell-mell, over the hill 
and down into the field, in wild confu- 
sion, and we after them; they themselves 
broke the solid Russian centre in the field, 
and tore through, and in no time there 
was the most tremendous rout you ever 
saw. and the defeat of the allies was turn- 
ed into a sweeping and splendid victory! 
Marshal Canrobert looked on, dizzy with 
astonishment, admiration, and delight; 
and sent right off for Scoresby, and 
hugged him, and decorated him on the 
field, in presence of all the armies! 

And what was Scoresby’s blunder that 
time? Merely the mistaking his right 
hand for his left—that was all. An order 
had come to him to fall back and support 
our right; and instead, he fell forward 
and went over the hill to the left. But 
the name he won that day as a marvellous 
military genius filled the world with his 
glory, and that glory will never fade while 

history books last. 
He is just as good and sweet and lovable 
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and unpretending as a man can be, but he 
doesn’t know enough to come in when it 
rains. Now that is absolutely true. He 
is the supremest ass in the universe; and 
until half an hour ago nobody knew it but 
himself and me. He has been pursued, 
day by day and year by year, by a most 
phenomenal and astonishing luckiness. 
He has been a shining soldier in all our 
wars for a generation; he has littered his 
whole military life with blunders, and yet 
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HAVE always had a special interest in 

Lord Byron’s early school days, from 
the circumstance that for four years my 
father was his class-fellow at the gram- 
mar-school of Aberdeen. 

Moreover, my wife’s mother, Anne 
Duff, of Bantf (afterwards Mrs. Walter 
Biggar), was closely related to the family 
of Byron’s mother, both having been de- 
scendants of Patrick Duff, of Craigston. 

Byron and my father entered the gram- 
mar-school of Aberdeen together in No- 
vember, 1794. 

There is something almost pathetic in 
the fate that made Byron an alumnus of 
so rough a school as, it must be owned, 
the grammar-school of Aberdeen was 
then, and continued to be, at least to the 
time of the present writer. It is notori- 
ous that Byron’s father was a spendthrift, 
and worse, who came to Scotland, bank- 
rupt in purse and in character, in search 
of an heiress to pay his debts, and provide 
him anew with the pleasures of life. The 
story current in the north of Scotland 
was that he had procured a list of six 
heiresses, and was determined to go 
through the list from top to bottom until 
he should sueceed with one. The name 
of Catherine Gordon, of Gight, is said to 
have been at the top—probably an indica- 
tion that her fortune was the biggest of 
all. 

Gight, pronounced provincially with a 
strong guttural, known also as Formar- 
tine Castle, was a fine old place in those 
days, situated in the heart of Aberdeen- 
shire, the property traversed by the Ythan 
River, whose ‘‘ banks and braes” near 
Gight and Haddo might not unfitly be 
ranked with those of ‘‘ bonnie Doone.” 
The ‘‘braes o’ Gight” is still a haunt of 
tourists and picnic parties, a kind of wil- 
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has never committed one that didn’t make 
him a knight or a baronet or a lord or 
something. Look at his breast; why, he 
is just clothed in domestic and foreign dec- 
orations. Well, sir, every one of them is 
the record of some shouting stupidity or 
other; and taken together, they are proof 
that the very best thing in all this worid 
that can befall a man is to be born lucky. 
I say again, as I said at the banquet, 
Scoresby’s an absolute fool. 


SCHOOL 


DAYS. _ 


PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE. 


derness of wooded heights and ravines. 
The castle of Gight a century ago was 
an old feudal mansion, suggesting the 
times when the head of a great family 
needed to live in a stronghold, the ral- 
lying-place in times of danger for his 
clan. Gight was never the property of 
the poet. Before he was born it had been 
sold to liquidate his father’s debts. It is 
touching to read how first his wife’s mo- 
ney, then her bank shares and fishings, 
had to be thrown to the wolves; then a 
mortgage of £8000 had to be granted over 
the property; and finally the property 
itself-had to be sold. This was no ordi- 
nary trial for an orphan girl brought up 
as an heiress, and sufficient allowance has 
not been made for it in judging of her 
character. 

Byron seems to have retained no bitter 
feeling in connection with his father and 
the loss of his ancestral estate, though he 
felt keenly the poverty to which the reck- 
lessness of both sides of his house doomed 
him in after-life. 

It was a strange freak that induced 
Catherine Gordon to marry John Byron, 
and fling her fortune to his creditors. 
There must have been a personal fascina- 
tion about him too strong for her calmer 
judgment, for even after their separation 
her affection for him was not altogether 
extinguished. 

But though she had to part with Gight, 
after it had been three centuries in the 
family, she was by no means disposed to 
part with the name of Gordon. It be- 
came part of the married name of both. 
In subscribing their names, and on all 
formal occasions, their usual designation 
was Byron-Gordon. It was in accordance 
with this sentiment that Byron’s name 
was entered in the grammar-school regis- 
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ters as George Byron Gordon. He him- 
self accepted this arrangement more to 
humor his mother, perhaps, than that he 
eared very much for his Scottish pro- 
genitors. But in common parlance she 
was Mrs. Byron, and latterly the Gordon 
dropped out. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron in 1790 took up 
their abode at Aberdeen. At first they 
lived together; thereafter he lived at one 
end of the street and she at the other; 
finally he left her, and returned to France, 
where he died in 1791. Her whole means 
consisted of an income of about £150, 
saved from the wreck of her fortune. 

Whatever may have been the influence 
of his mother on his childhood, Byron was 
fortunate in the servants that had charge 
ofhim. Mrs. Byron could afford but one; 
and two sisters of the name of Gray served 
her successively, to whom her son was 
greatly attached, especially to the one 
whose name was May. Between May Gray 
and her charge there sprang up an affec- 
tion which was honorable to both. May 
Gray was to Lord Byron what Maria Mil 
lis was, a few years later, to Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Both were pious women, intense 
ly fond of their Bible, and both took great 


pains to instruct their charge in its con- 


tents. Byron gratefully ascribes his ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, and especially 
with the psalms, to May Gray. Doubt 
less she taught him ‘The Lord’s my 
Shepherd” and many other psalms in the 
rugged Scotch version. It is noteworthy 
that he liked the Old Testament much bet- 
ter than the New. 

Queen Street and Broad Street, where 
Mrs. Byron resided most of her Aberdeen 
life, were genteel enough streets a century 
ago, but are now narrow and dingy; and 
as for Long Acre, which runs between 
them, and where Bodsy Bower had the 
school where, at the age of five, Byron’s 
young idea was first taught to shoot, it 
is, or at least was in my day, the darkest, 
dullest alley that ever contrived to shut 
out the light and the fresh air of heaven. 
It is difficult in these days of palatial 
schools to imagine the dismal dens where 
teachers like Bodsy Bower wielded their 
ferula, and wielded it often and right 
heartily. Fancy a room like a ware-room, 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty feet long, 
low in the ceiling, with three or four small 
windows ill glazed and ill cleaned, the 
walls and roof begrimed with dust, the 
rough unwashed floor worn here and 
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there into holes, suggesting excellent 
quarters for the rats below. The pupils, 
who were in various stages of advance 
ment, were ranged in groups over the 
room, one group under the master, th¢ 
rest professedly learning their lessons, 
but more probably engaged in the busi 
ness which has always been found for 
idle hands to do. The noise was deafen 
ing, yet the energy of the master and the 
fear of the taws produced a greater mea 
sure of progress than might have been 
looked for. The dialect was the broad 
est, the tone of the school the roughest, 
and the behavior of the boys to one an- 
other the rudest possible; and yet at the 
bottom there was a genuine kindliness 
and humanity that came out wonderfully 
if a boy met with an accident or fell into 
sickness. 

But Bodsy Bower's establishment seems 
to have been quite unsuited for little By- 
ron, and he was placed for a time under 
private tutors. That is to say,a young 
man was engaged to come for an hour or 
two to his mother’s house and read with 
him there. The two with whom he was 
thus associated were afterward highly re- 
spected ministers of the Scotch Church.’ 
One of them was but nine years older 
than himself, and as Byron was six, his 
tutor would be but fifteen. So early in 
those days had young men at college to 
try to turn a penny, verifying Sydney 
Smith’s interpretation of the motto, ‘* Te- 
nui meditamur aven&i”—‘' We cultivate 
literature on a little oatmeal.” 

Byron had not completed his seventh 
year when his English education was 
brought to an end, and he entered a Latin 
school. He was at least one year under 
the usual age, but even had he been a year 
or two older, it would have been ridicu- 
lously early to give up the study of Eng- 
lish and devote himself to the classics. 
The whole plan of education justified the 
satire of a local poet, whose poem, ‘‘ The 
College,” was written, not unsuccessfully, 
in imitation of Byron: 


“ Boys searce a year beyond the leading-strings 
Are sent to some great grammar-school, and 
clamber 
Upon the hills of Rome. All ancient things 
Are known to those who of their English 
grammar 
Know little more than those who cannot speak ; 
And thus prepared, they next begin to Greek. 


1 Rev. Dr. Ross, East Church, Aberdeen, and 
Rev. Dr. Paterson, Montrose. 
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“JT have known boys (such boys grow to be men) 
Who could speak Latin and could write in 
Greek 
‘Sine errore,’ yet they could not pen 
A letter to a friend; ‘tis truth I speak. 
counsel, parents, while your sons 
young, 
0 make them labor at the English tongue.”! 


Take are 


Neither mother nor teachers took counsel, 
and if Byron had not afterward taken this 
matter into his own hands his English 
training would have fared badly. The 
list which he made at the age of nineteen 
of books he had read on the several coun- 
tries of the world, and of classical English 
authors with whom he had become ac- 
quainted, was quite marvellous in a young 
man of his years, whose habits were never 
studious. It was in this way, and not 
through schools, that he acquired that un- 
rivalled mastery of English, both in prose 
and verse, which his writings display, and 
which makes the study of his style, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruskin,* the best training 
for any man learning to write English. 

It was a proud day in an Aberdeen 
boy's history when he passed under the 
gateway of the grammar-school and was 
enrolled a pupil in that renowned insti- 
tution, with its rector and three under- 
masters, to say nothing of the annual vis- 
itation of the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates, preceded by the red-coated officers, 
carrying the ancient halberds of the city. 
It must be said of the school that it was 
a little like Byron himself—it had a long 
pedigree but a very short purse. Though 
it did not come over with the Conqueror, 
its history went back about as far. From 
old records we find that in the thirteenth 
century its master was placed under 
charge of the Chancellor of the Cathedral 
of Aberdeen. Three hundred years later, 
in 1540, it had the honor of a visit from 
King James V., before whom the scholars 
delivered orations in Greek and Latin— 
a proof that the teaching of Greek was 
practised in Scotland earlier than is com- 
monly supposed. In 1553 it is enacted 
that the boys are not to speak in the vul- 
gar tongue, but only in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, or Gaelic.* This re- 
markable order tells of the vigor of the 
Renaissance and the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. By the end of the sleepy eigh- 

1“The College.” A Poem. 
Longmuir, M.A. 

? Preterita, vol. i., pp. 252-269. 

* See Grant’s History of the Burgh Schools of 
Scotland, vol. i. 


By the Rev. John 
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teenth century the order had fallen into 
abeyance. The work of the school was 
conducted in English; the work of the 
play-ground in broad Scotch. Byron 
gives a reminiscence of the Scotch dialect 
when he tells us that the word school is 
Scotticé schule, and Aberdonicé squeel. 
Between the broadening of English vow- 
els and the deepening of Scotch gutturals, 
the Aberdeen dialect even yet is apt to 
breed confusion and despair in English 
hearers; and yet it was Byron’s mother- 
tongue, and if he did not often speak it 
himself he constantly heard it — heard it 
as it may be heard at this day in many a 
country parish and hamlet, and as it may 
be studied in all its purity in the classic 
pages of ‘Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk.” 

The school-house was a low, one-storied 
building in the Schoolhill, in the form of 
the letter H, the public school in the 
centre, and four class-rooms in the four 
wings. The little quadrangle in front was 
the only play-ground, silent as the grave 
during the hours of teaching, but bursting 
with life and resounding with the shouts 
and shrieks of some 150 boys during the 
intervals of play. The games were simple 
but varied, following a sort of scholastic 
calendar which regularly brought round 
marbles, buttons, hand- balls, peg - tops, 
and what not in due season. Beyond 
the precincts of the school there was abun- 
dance of racing and chasing, hunting and 
thumping, for police were yet unknown, 
and the streets were not too crowded to 
be turned into a general play-ground. 
Everything was singularly inexpensive. 
The fees in Byron’s time were but five 
shillings a quarter; and the sports of the 
school had to be defrayed by the boys out 
of their pocket-money, which seldom ex- 
ceeded a penny a week. Nothing could 
have shocked a thrifty Aberdeen burgess 
more than to be called to pay entry-money 
or yearly contributions for cricket or foot- 
ball; indeed, such games were quite un- 
known. It must be remembered that a 
hundred years ago Scotland was really a 
very poor country, and in a provincial 
town like Aberdeen living was very sim- 
ple, and the people very thrifty. 

In Byron's time Latin was literally the 
only branch of instruction in .the gram- 
mar-school. It was Latin, ‘* semper, 
ubique, et omnibus,” year in and year 
out, summer and winter, morning and 
evening; only Latin, and that continual- 
ly. And the manner of teaching was 
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usually dull, as the matter of it was mo- 
notonous. The rector, Dr. James Dun, 
was @ very old man, approaching ninety, 
but his duties were performed by a coad- 
jutor. There was no effort to make the 
work interesting, and no resource for 
wakening up the intellect of boys who 
had no turn for languages and the classics. 

Byron did not apply himself to the work. 
His name never appeared in the prize list. 
Usually, in a class of about thirty, his 
place in the quarterly lists ranged from 
fifteen to twenty. The highest ever re- 
corded was fifth, and it is an interesting 
circumstance to the present writer that in 
that list the name immediately above his 
was James Blaikie. To boys that applied 
themselves earnestly to the work, the 
course of study had at least the effect of 
good mental discipline, and to this extent 
it was a useful preparation for after-life. 
But to one who merely endured the thing, 
it must have been alike a weariness of the 
flesh and a dissipation of the mind. 

The school hours were very rigid, and 
the vacations few and short. Eight to 
nine o'clock to begin with, summer and 
winter, and in Aberdeen dark winter 
mornings seemed to have a bitterness all 
their own. From ten to twelve and 
from three to five at the grammar-school; 
and for writing there was another school, 
from twelve to one, and for arithmetic 
from one totwo. The vacations were just 
three weeks at midsummer, a week at 
Christmas, and an occasional day or two 
at other times. On Wednesdays lessons 
ended at twelve, and on Saturdays at 
eleven. 

If the holidays were short, they were all 
the more appreciated. The panting and 
outstretching of soul for ‘‘ the play” at 
midsummer rose to an enthusiasm un- 
known for anythingelse. Weeks before, 
the boys would assemble in the class- 
rooms before the master appeared, and 
beat time on the desks to a rhyme of which 
they never tired: 

“Oh, for the play, boys! Oh, for the play! 
Oh, for the bonnie, bonnie, bonnie summer’s play!” 


The last week there was a busy collec- 
tion of pence for ‘‘ busking,” or decora- 
ting the school, and on the evening before 
the vacation was given out, the boys sal- 
lied forth in a glorious exuberance of 
spirits, making in groups for every avail- 
able nursery, garden, wood, or villa in the 
neighborhood, to beg, buy, or borrow flow- 
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ers and branches for the work of decoration. 
By dint of early rising, the decoration was 
completed by eight o’clock in the morning, 
and for once in the year the dull and din- 
gy class-rooms looked like lovers’ bowers. 
And when ‘‘the play” was given out, and 
the school dispersed, the yells of delight 
that burst from every throat resounded 
through all the neighboring streets, and 
in fainter echoes reached the furthest out- 
skirts of the town. 

Aberdeen boys had a wonderful knack 
of tufning to account their Saturday half- 
holidays, and Byron must have had this 
faculty well developed. In summer Satur- 
day afternoon was their time to roam over 
the vicinity of the town, and enjoy such 
adventures as they might be fortunate 
enough to encounter. No doubt the sea 
was Byron’s frequent resort. From Queen 
Street he had little more than to cross the 
links to stand on the sea-shore, or watch 
from the Broad Hill the German Ocean, 
lashed, as it often was, to fury by a fierce 
northeaster. With a few of his adventur- 
ous companions he might hire a boat from 
the ‘‘ Futty ’ (Footdee) fishermen, or bor- 
row one from a friendly skipper, and enjoy 
the sport which he says he relished most, 
and which would seem to have been his 
most familiar recreation. 

If his Saturday ramble took a landward 
direction, the Brig o’ Balgounie was but a 
mile or two off, attractive from its fine 
situation in the Vale of Seton, and from 
the weird old prediction that doomed it to 
fall ‘‘ wi’ a wife’s ae son and a mear’s ae 
foal”—a legend that made him, an only 
son, pause (as he tells us) to cross it, and 
yet lean over it with childish delight. On 
the way to Balgounie he would pass the 
two most famous architectural buildings 
of Aberdeen—King’s College, with its fine 
crown surmounting its tower, and the ven- 
erable cathedral with its massive twin 
spires. But no mention of these is made 
in his poetry, nor did architectural objects 
ever take much hold on his imagination. 
It was: 


“Seotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills and 
clear streams, : 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie Brig’s dark wall,” 


that ‘‘ roused his boy feelings and inspired 
his gentle dreams.” 

When his mother took him to Ballater, 
after his attack of scarlet-fever, a new 
world of beauty seemed to open to him. 
The valley of the Dee is the gem of Aber- 
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deenshire scenery, and not unworthy to 
compare, for blue hills and clear streams, 
with any other valley in the Highlands, 
[ts sister, Don, plodding through haughs 
and ploughed fields, is like heavy prose ; 
Dee like a poem, lively, bright, and spark- 
ling. 
“The river Dee for fish and tree; 
The river Don for horse and corn.” 


sallater, from time immemorial, has been 
the sanitarium of Aberdeen. Thither for 
generations have trooped the burgesses 
with their wives and children, or perhaps 
the wives and children minus the burgess- 
es. But it was not the romantic scenery 
of the place that formed its attraction to 
them, nor any of those qualities that in 
our day have made Balmoral, a few miles 
above, the favorite resort of royalty and 
of many strangers from afar. It was the 
supposed virtue of the wells of Panaanich 

one of those sulphur springs that, being 
intensely nauseous to the taste, are sup- 
posed to be correspondingly wholesome 
for the system at large Evidently By- 


ron, child though he was, saw in the 
Highland panorama something more to 
be desired than sulphur. 


We quote his 
own words at a later time: ‘‘ From this 
period I date my love of mountainous 
countries. I can never forget the effect, 
a few years after in England, of the only 
thing I had long seen, even in miniature, 
of a mountain, in the Malvern Hills. Af- 
ter I returned, I used to watch them every 
afternoon at sunset with a sensation which 
I cannot describe.” 
And in his poems: 


“He who first met the Highland’s swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace. 
Long have I roam’d through lands which are not 

mine, 

Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennine, 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep: 

But ‘twas not all long ages’ lore, nor all 

Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall; 
The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-Gar with Ida looked o’er Troy, 
Mix’d Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 
And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount.”! 


In Hours of Idleness, Lachin-y-Gair, or 
Loch-na-Gar, is the subject of a whole 
piece: 
“Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wan- 
der’d; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
1 “The Island,” canto ii. 
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On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d 
As daily I strode through the pine-cover'’d 
glade; 

IT sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar 

Star ; 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional glory 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-Gar.” 
Ballater was the favorite holiday resort, 
for Byron speaks of having been sever- 
al times there; but vacation visits were 
paid also to other places. Once his mo- 
ther took him to visit his relations in 
Banff. There was something now to com- 
pensate the poor lady for the loss of her 
acres and bank shares, for by the death of 
a cousin her little boy had become heir- 
apparent to his grand-uncle, Baron By- 
ron, of Newstead and Rochdale. One can 
fancy a lump at her throat, however, and 
a strange feeling in her little son, as, about 
midway between Aberdeen and Banff, she 
passed within a mile or two of Gight, and 
felt herself so completely severed from 
her early home. 

At Banff, Byron would see a new phase 
of the ocean, narrowed into the Moray 
Frith, with far better views of sunrise and 
sunset than Aberdeen could show. Banff 
then was a very different place from 
Banff now—not so much in size, for it is 
one of the places that do not grow, but for 
society. Duff House, that towered above 
the little town, was then the ordinary 
residence of the Fife family; but what 
was most characteristic was that many of 
the county gentry had houses in the town, 
while dowagers and maiden ladies of coun- 
ty families usually made it their place of 
abode. So gay was it that it was some- 
times called ** Little Paris”; but between 
‘‘ventle and simple” there was a kindly 
feeling; each knew his place, it was said, 
and kept it. There was no little warm- 
heartedness too, if wounded vanity or 
mortified rivalry did not prevail; and 
doubtless ‘‘Geordie” would receive a 
warm welcome from Lady Gight and the 
whole circle of his cousinhood. 

Fetteresso, the house of his godfather, 
Colonel Duff, was another holiday resort. 
It is a fine place near Stonehaven, some 
fourteen or fifteen miles south of Aber- 
deen, and not far from the ruins of Dun- 
ottar Castle, which stands up boldly on a 
rocky plateau overhanging the sea, very 
famous in Scottish story. Byron would 
enjoy here a fresh aspect of the sea. The 
cliffs up and down the coast are grand and 
rugged, and the spectacle of the excited 
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ocean dashing against them, or rushing 
in fury into the deep coves that intersect 
the crags, is one which neither man nor 


boy can readily forget. He may have 


thought of this when he wrote, 


“ Place me along the rocks I love, 

Which sound to the ocean’s wildest roar; 

I ask but this, again to rove 

Through scenes my youth had known before.” ! 

We return to Aberdeen. Was there 
anything in the social or the intellectual 
atmosphere of the place or people that 
might have helped the development of 
so remarkable a literary genius? We 
should have said that to a boy of ten all 
places, for that matter, must have been 
alike were it not for his manifest pre- 
cocity in some things. Witness his em- 
phatic testimony to the remarkable effect 
of his Dee-side visits in developing his love 
of mountain scenery. One thing must be 
said for Aberdeen: that for a provincial 
town it has always had a peculiar respect 
for literature. Its two colleges—King's 
and Marischal—were regarded by its peo- 
ple from time immemorial with no lit- 
tle pride, and before their recent union 
into one university it was with a sneak- 
ing satisfaction that its citizens recalled 
the sarcasm, ‘‘ Aberdeen, like England, 
has two universities.” In Byron’s days 
the literary barometer really stood high. 
There was a famous literary club, of which 
Professors Beattie,Campbell, Reid,Gerard, 
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Queen Street was in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Marischal College, and Beat- 
tie’s figure must have been familiar to 
young Byron. 

The fame of Beattie is one of those 
things that we can hardly comprehend at 
this time of day—at least his fame as a 
philosopher. The Essay on Truth, in 
reply to Hume, was praised to the skies 
all over the kingdom; archbishops, bish- 
ops, and noblemen of all ranks laid their 
thanks at his feet, and the unbounded 
compliments, along with a pension of 
£200 a year, which the author received 
from George III., were but the echo of 
the universal sentiment. But no one now 
disputes that in intellectual depth and 
power the Essay on Truth is far below 
the level of Hume; indeed, it is wholly 
forgotten. ‘‘The Minstrel,” his chief poem, 
is the only work on which Beattie’s fame 
now rests, and that fame has not been 
great enough to obtain a place for him 
among Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters.” But in his own day he was 
the cynosure of all eyes. When he went 
to London he was lionized everywhere; 
the King honored him with a long inter- 
view; literary gentlemen and ladies of 
high rank sought the honor of his ac- 
quaintance; preferment had been offered 
him in the Church of England if he would 
join it; Oxford had made him D.C.L.; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his por- 


and Gregory were or had been members; 
and there were literary coteries besides in 
touch with the literary life of the southern 
part of the island. 

It is not easy for us to realize that not 
in Aberdeen only, but throughout the 
whole kingdom, James Beattie, of ‘‘ The 
Minstrel,”’ was a literary name of the first 
rank. Beattie had been a master of the 


trait in his Oxford gown. On his death 
his life and letters were published by Sir 
William Forbes in three octavo volumes.’ 

In the firmament of Aberdeen, Beattie 
literally blazed as a star of the first mag- 
nitude. He must have been a kind of 
demi-god in young Byron’s eyes, and he 
could hardly have been unacquainted with 
‘*The Minstrel.” In one respect,certainly, 
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grammar-school in early life; in 1760 he 
was appointed to the chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Marischal College, the duties 
of which he discharged to within a few 
years of his death, in 1803. Beattie’s wife 
was a daughter of Dr. James Dun, who 
was rector of the grammar-school in By- 
ron’s time. The poor woman was sub- 
ject to fits of derangement, and no doubt 
the stories that were current of her 
‘daft’ doings would give the boys some 
amusement; for instance, how she ar- 
ranged some pieces of china on the top of 
the parlor door, that when her husband 
opened it they might fall upon his head. 
1 Hours of Idleness. 


that poem had a great influence on him. 
In the Introduction to ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
he vindicates the choice of the Spenserian 
stanza by Beattie’s high authority. ‘‘The 
stanza of Spenser,” he says, ‘‘ according 
to one of our most successful poets, ad- 
mits of every variety. Dr. Beattie makes 
the following observation: ‘ Not long ago 
I began a poem in the style and stanza of 
Spenser, in which I propose to give full 


_ scope to my inclination, to be either droll 


or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, 
tender or satirical, as the humor strikes 
me; for, if I mistake not, the measure 


1 See this work. Also Life of Beattie in “ Al- 
dine Poets,” by Rev. Alexander Dyce. 








which I have adopted admits equally of 
these kinds of composition.’ Strength- 
ened in my opinion by such authority, 
and by the example of some in the high- 
est order of Italian poets, I shall make no 
apology for attempts at similar variations 
in the following composition ; satisfied 
that if they are unsuccessful, their failure 
must be in the execution rather than in 
the design, sanctioned by the practice of 
Aviosto, Thomson, and Beattie.” 

There was a well-known literary coterie 
in those days that gathered round the 
shop of a prominent jeweller named John 
Ewen, of which Beattie was the centre. 
Whoever made any pretensions to liter- 
ary taste hovered about this establish- 
ment. Ewen was himself a notable writer, 
and his well-known song ‘*The Boatie 
Rows,” which was printed first in Aber- 
deen in May, 1788, retains its popularity 
to this day. Ewen was the ‘‘Jingling 
Geordie” of Aberdeen, and left his for- 
tune, after the example of George Heriot, 
to found a hospital in Montrose, his na- 
tive town.’ 

A literary and poetical jeweller was no 
surprise in Aberdeen, but what will be 
said of a literary and poetical tailor? Such 
was Alexander Watson (born 1744, died 
1831), who rose to be deacon of his trade. 
His chef-d’'ceuvre was a Scotch song, very 
popular in its day, ‘‘The Kail Broose o’ 
auld Seotland.”” But the worthy deacon 
appears to have been more jealous of 
the reputation of his needle than of his 
pen. ‘“‘It is a bit of a shame,” he said, 
‘that I was not noticed in Moore’s Life 
of Byron among the acquaintances of 
his lordship’s childhood, considering that 
I made his lordship’s first pair o’ breeks.’” 

Byron was in his eleventh year when 
he came to his title, and made the naive 
confession the next day that he did not 
feel very different now that he was a 
lord. It is interesting to ask what did 
he earry away with him from Aberdeen 
when the stage-coach bore him and his 
mother, with his nurse, May Gray, an 
excited and happy trio, over the Brig o’ 
Dee, on their way to a land flowing (as 
they supposed) with milk and honey? 
Little Latin and less Greek beyond doubt, 
but some influences and memories that 
had a bearing, and that might have had a 
much stronger bearing had he followed 
them, on his future life. There is a well- 

2 See The Bards of Bonaccord. 
* Bards of Bonaccord. 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 495.—39 
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known passage, written when he was net- 
tled to the quick by the unjust critique of 
his early poems in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in which he pours contempt and 
hatred on Scotland, as if he loathed its 
very name. But in this wild burst affec- 
tation and pride overbore the testimony 
both of his head and his heart. His 
calmer utterances are very different. 
“Ah, splendor has raised but embittered my lot; 
More dear were the scenes which my infancy 
knew; 
Though my hopes may have failed, yet they are 
not forgot; 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 


“ Adieu, then, ye hills where my childhood was 
spent; 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu; 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head; 
Ah, Mary, what home could be mine without 
you ?”! 

Of his love for Scotland there can be 
no doubt, though he never saw it again, 
the plan of a Highland tour in college 
days having been unfulfilled. 

‘And though, as you remember, in a fit 
Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and curly, 
I railed at Scots, to show my wrath and wit, 
Which must be owned was sensitive and surly, 
Yet ’tis in vain such sallies to permit, 
They cannot quench young feelings, fresh and 
early ; 
I scotched, not killed, the Scotchman in my blood, 
And love the land of mountain and of flood.’ 

What interests one most in Byron as 
he left Scotland is his freedom at once 
from the scepticism and from the vice 
that were developed during his next de- 
cennium. Prominent in his character 
was his great affectionateness, and his 
readiness to respond to the slightest touch 
of love. Along with this was his hot, im- 
pulsive temper, his keen sense of wrong, 
and readiness to flare up at injustice to 
himself, but still more to others. Dr. 
Glennie, of Dulwich, himself a Scotch- 
man, bears a most favorable testimony to 
his character when he joined his school 
in 1799. ‘‘I found him enter on his tasks,” 
says the doctor, ‘“‘ with alacrity and suc- 
cess. He was playful, good -humored, 
and beloved by his companions. His read- 
ing in history and poetry was far beyond 
the usual standard of his age, and in my 
study he found many books open to him, 
both to please his taste and gratify his cu- 
riosity; among others, a set of our poets 
from Chaucer to Churchill, which, I am 
almost tempted to say, he had more than 

' Hours of Idleness. * Don Juan. 
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once perused from beginning toend. He 
showed at this age an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the historical parts of the Holy 
Seriptures, upon which he seemed delight- 
ed to converse with me, especially after 
our religious exercises of a Sunday even- 
ing, when he would reason upon the facts 
contained in the sacred volume with ev 
ery appearance of belief in the divine 
truths which they unfold. That the im 
pressions thus imbibed in his boyhood 
had sunk deep into his mind will appear, 
I think, to every impartial reader of his 
works in general.” 

Among his early teachers, as we have 
were two who afterward became 
ministers of the Scottish Church. Byron 

1 Moore’s Life. 


seen, 


AN IMPERATIVE 


BY WILLIAM 


VI. 

N his instantaneous menta' processes, 

Olney kept his attention fixed upon 
Mrs. Meredith, and he was aware of her 
gasping out. 

‘**My niece is of negro descent.” 

Olney recoiled from the words, in a 
turmoil of emotion for which there is no 
term but disgust. His disgust was pro- 
found and pervasive, and it did not fail, 
first of all, to involve the poor child her- 
self. He found himself personally dis- 
liking the notion of her having negro 
blood in her veins; before he felt pity he 
felt repulsion; his own race instinct ex 
pressed itself in a merciless rejection of 
her beauty, her innocence, her helpless- 
ness because of her race. The impulse 
had to have its course; and then he mas- 
tered it, with an abiding compassion, and 
a sort of tender indignation. He felt that 
it was atrocious for this old woman to 
have allowed her hypochondriacal anx- 
ieties to dabble with the mysteries of the 
young girl's future in that way, and he 
resented having been trapped into consid- 
ering her detestable question. His feel- 
ing was unscientific; but he could not at 
once detach himself from the purely so- 
cial relation which he had hitherto held 
toward Miss Aldgate. The professional 
view which he was invited to take seemed 
to have lost all dignity, to be impertinent, 
cruel, squalid, and to involve the abdica- 
tion of certain sentiments, conventions, 


DEAN 
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seems to have esteemed and loved them 
both. One of them, Mr. Ross, was a man 
of mature years, and Byron says: ‘‘ Unde: 
him I made astonishing progress, and | 
recollect to this day his mild manners and 
good-natured painstaking.” Of his other 
tutor, afterward Rev. Dr. Paterson, Mon 
trose, who died in 1865, at the age of nine 
ty-two, Byron says: ‘‘ Afterward I had a 
very serious, saturnine, but kind young 
man named Paterson for a tutor. He 
was the son of my shoemaker, but a good 
scholar, as is common with the Scotch. 
He was a rigid Presbyterian also.” It is 
pleasant to mark the kindly way in which 
Byron continued to speak of his Presby 
terian tutors, and the favorable impression 
which they left on his mind. 
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which he was unwilling to part with, at 
least in her case. Sensibilities which 


ought not to have survived his scientific 
training and ambition were wounded to 
rebellion in him; he perceived as never 
before that there was inherent outrage in 


the submission of such quéstions to one of 
the opposite sex; there should be women 
to deal with them. 

‘* How—negro descent?” he asked, stu- 
pidly, from the whirl of these thoughts. 

‘*T will try to tell you,” said Mrs. Mer- 
edith. ‘‘And some things you said about 
that — race — those wretched beings, last 
night— You were sincere in what you 
said?” she demanded of the kind of change 
that came into his face. 

“Sincere? Yes,” said Olney, thinking 
how far from any conerete significance he 
had supposed his words to have for his 
listeners when he spoke them. He added, 
‘*T do abhor the cruel stupidity that makes 
any race treat another as outcast. But I 
never dreamed—” 

Mrs. Meredith broke in upon him, say- 
ing: 

‘‘It is almost the only consolation I 
have in thinking slie is rightfully and 
lawfully my niece, to know that in the 
course | must take now, I shall not be 
seeming to make her an outcast. I lion- 
ored my brother for honoring her mother, 
and giving her his name when there was 
no need of his doing it. He did not con- 
sult me, and I did not know it till after- 
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ward ; but I should have been the first 
to urge it, when it came to a question of 
marriage or—anything else. For one of 
our family there could be no such ques- 
tion; there was none for him. 

‘‘He went South shortly after the war, 
as so many Northern men did, intending 
to make his home there; his health was 
delicate, and his only hope of strength 
ind usé@fulness, if not of life, was in a 
milder climate. He outlived the distrust 
that the Southerners had for all Northern 
men in those days, and was establishing 
himself in a very good practice at New 
Orleans—I forgot to say he was a phy- 
sician—when he met Rhoda’s mother. I 
needn’t go over the details: she was 
an octoroon, the daughter and the grand- 
daughter of women who had never hoped 
for marriage with the white men who fell 
in love with them; but she had been edu- 
cated by her father—he was a Creole, and 
she was educated in a Northern convent 

and I have no doubt she was an accom- 
plished and beautiful girl. I never saw 
her. My brother met her in her father’s 
house, almost beside her father’s death 
bed; but even if he had met her in her 
mother’s house, on her mother’s level, it 
would not have been possible for him to 
do otherwise than as hedid. He thought 
at first of keeping the marriage secret, 
and of going on as before, until he could 
afford to own it and take all the conse- 
quences; but he decided against this, and 
I was always glad that he did. They 
were married, after her father’s death; 
and then my brother’s ruin began. He 
lost his practice in the families where he 
had got a footing, among the well-to-do 
and respectable people whom he had made 
his friends; and though he would have 
been willing to go on among a poorer 
class who could pay less, it was useless. 
He had to go away; and for five or six 
years he drifted about from one place to 
another, trying to gain a hold here and 
there, and failing everywhere. 
or later his story followed him. 

‘*J don’t blame the Southern people; 
I'm not sure it would have been better 
inthe North. If it had been known who 
his wife was, she would not have been 
received socially here any more than she 
was there; and I doubt if it would not 
have affected my brother’s professional 
standing in much the same way. People 
don't like to think there is anything 
strange about their doctor; they must 
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make a confidant, they must make a fa- 
miliar of him; and if there is anything 
peculiar, unusual— My husband was a 
very good man, one of the best men who 
ever lived, and he approved of my bro- 
ther’s marriage in the abstract as much as 
I did; but even he never liked to think 
whom he had married. He was always 
afraid it would come out among our 
friends, somehow, and it would be known 
that his sister-in-law was— 

‘* At last the poor young creature died, 
and my brother came North with his little 
girl. We hoped that then he might be- 
gin again, and make a new start in life. 
But it was too late. He wasa mere wreck 
physically, and he died too within the 
year. Then it became a question what 
we should do with the child. As long 
as she was so merely a child it was 
comparatively simple. We had no chil- 
dren of our own, and when my brother 
died in another part of the State—we were 
living in New York then, and he had 
gone up into the Adirondack region in 
the hope of getting better—it was natural 
that we should take the little one home. 
In a place like New York, nothing is 
known unless you make it known, and 
Rhoda was brought up in our house, with- 
out any conjecture or curiosity from peo- 
ple outside; she was my brother's orphan, 
and nobody knew or cared who my bro- 
ther was; she had teachers and she had 
schools like any other child, and she had 
the companionships and social advan- 
tages which our own station and money 
could command. 

‘* At first my husband and I thought of 
letting her think herself our child; but 
that would have involved a deceit which 
we were unwilling to practise; besides, it 
was not necessary, and it would have been 
great pain for her afterward. We decided 
to tell her the truth when the time came, 
and never anything but the truth, at any 
time. We never deceived her, but we let 
her deceive herself. When she came to 
the age when children begin to ask about 
themselves, we told her that her father had 
married in the South, and that her mo- 
ther, whom she did not remember, was of 
French descent; but we did not know of 
her family. This was all true; but still 
it was not the truth; we knew that well 
enough, but we promised ourselves that 
when the time came we would tell her 
the truth. 

‘*She made up little romances about 
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418 HARPER’S NEW 
her mother, which she came to believe in 
as facts, with our sufferance. I should 
now call it our connivance.” 

Mrs. Meredith appealed to Olney with 
a glance, and he said, in the first sym- 
pathy he had felt for her, ‘‘ It was a diffi- 
cult position.” 

‘* She easily satisfied herself-—it’s aston- 
ishing how little curiosity children have 
about all the mystery of their coming 
here—and as she had instinctively in- 
ferred something strange or unusual 
about her mother’s family, she decided 
that she had married against her grand- 
father’s wishes. We left her that illu- 
sion too: it seemed so easy to leave 
things then! It was when she ceased to 
be achild, and we realized more and more 
how her life might any time involve some 
other life, that the question became a con- 
stant pressure upon us. Neither my hus- 
band nor myself ever justified the con- 
cealment we lived in concerning her. 
We often talked of it, and how it must 
come to anend. But we were very much 
attached to her, and we put off thinking 
definitely about the duty before us as long 
as we could. Sometimes it seemed to us 


that we ought to tell the child just who 


and what she was, but we never had the 
courage; she does not know to this day. 
What do you think our duty to her real- 
ly was ?”’ 

‘* Your duty?” Olney echoed, vaguely. 
A little while ago he would have answer- 
ed instantly that they had no duty but 
to keep her in ignorance as long as she 
lived; but now he could not honestly do 
this. The only thing that he could hon- 
estly do was to say, ‘* 1 don’t know,” and 
this was what he said. 

Mrs. Meredith resumed: ‘‘ My husband 
had gone out of business, and there was 
nothing to keep usat home. But we had 
nothing definitely in view when we went 
abroad, or at least nothing explicitly in 
view. Wesaid that we were going abroad 
for Rhoda’s education; but I think that 
in my husband’s heart, as well as in mine, 
there was the hope that something might 
happen to solve the difficulty; we had no 
plan for solving it. I thought, at any 
rate, if he did not, that in Europe there 
would be less unhappiness in store for 
her than here. I knew that in Europe, 
especially on the Continent, there was lit- 
tle or none of that race prejudice which 
we have, and I thought—I imagined—I 
should find it easier to tell Rhoda the 
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truth if I could tell her at the same time 
that it made no difference to the man she 
was to marry.” 

Olney understood; and he was rather 
restive under Mrs. Meredith's apparent 
helplessness to leave anything to his im 
agination. 

‘*T hoped it might be some Italian- 
from the first I liked the Italians the best 
We lived a great deal in Italy, at Rome 
and Naples, at Florence, at Venice, even 
at Milan; and everywhere we tried to 
avoid Americans. We went into Italian 
society almost entirely. 

‘** But it seemed a perfect fatality. Rho- 
da was always homesick for America, and 
always eager to meet Americans. She 
refused all the offers that were made for 
her—and they began to come, even before 
she was fairly in society —and declared 
that she would never marry any one but 
an American. She was always proclaim- 
ing her patriotism, and asserting the su- 
periority of America over every other 
country in a way that would have made 
anybody but a very pretty girl offensive. 
The perplexities simply grew upon us, 
and in the midst of them my husband 
died, and then I had no one to advise with 
or confide in. When his affairs were 
settled up, it turned out that we were 
much poorer than we had believed. For 
a while I thought that I should return 
home, and Rhoda was always eager to 
come back, but we staid on at Florence, 
living very quietly, and we had scarcely 
been out at all for a year when you first 
met us at Professor Garofalo’s. It was 
there that she met Mr. Bloomingdale, and 
he was so attentive to her. I could see at 
once that he was greatly taken with her, 
and he followed up the acquaintance in a 
way that could not leave me any doubt. 
It was certainly not her money that at- 
tracted him. 

‘‘T liked him from the beginning; and 
his being a minister gave me a kind of 
hope, Ican hardly tell why. ButIthought 
that if it ever came to my having to tell 
him about Rhoda, he would be more rea- 
sonable. He was so very amiable, very 
gentle, very kind. Did you ever meet 
him afterward, anywhere?” 

‘** No,” said Olney, briefly. 

“I am sorry; I hoped you had; I 
thought you might have come to know 
him well enough to suggest— I don’t 
like his family, what I’ve seen of them, so 
well. If they know at all what is pend- 





ing between him and Rhoda, it doesn’t 
seem very nice of them to be pursuing 
her so.” 

Mrs. Meredith sat so dreary in her si- 
lence that Olney pitied her, and found a 
husky voice to say, ‘‘ Perhaps they don’t 
know.” 

‘‘Perhaps not,” she assented, sadly. 
‘“But my only hope now 1s in his being 
able to take it, when I tell him, as I have 
hardly the hope that any other American 
would. I must tell him, if she accepts 
him, or decides to accept him, and the 
question is whether I shall tell him be- 
fore I tell her. If I tell him first, fully 
and frankly, perhaps—perhaps—he may 
choose to keep it from her and she need 
never know. What—what do you think?” 
she entreated. 

‘* Really,” said Olney, “‘ that’s a matter 
I have no sort of opinion about. I’m very 
sorry, but you must excuse me.” 

‘* But you feel that I must tell him?” 

‘That's another question for you, Mrs. 
Meredith. I can’t answer it.” 

She threw herself back on the sofa. 
‘‘T wish I were dead! I see no way out 
of it, and whatever happens, it will kill 
the child.” 

Olney sat silent for some time in a muse 
almost as dreary as her own. After hav- 
ing despised her as a morbid sentimental- 
ist with a hypochondriacal conscience, he 
had come to respect her, as we respect 
any fellow-creature on whom a heavy 
duty is laid, and who 1s struggling faith- 
fully to stand up under the burden. He 
said suddenly, ‘‘ You mustn't tell him 
first, Mrs. Meredith !” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because—because—the secret is hers, 
to keep it or to tell it. No one else has 
the right to know it without her leave.” 

‘*And if—if she should choose to keep 
it from him—not tell him at all?” 

‘*T couldn’t blame her. It 1s no fault, 
no wrong of hers. And who is to be 
harmed by its concealment?” 

‘*But the chances—the future—the— 
the—” 

Olney could not bear the recurrence to 
this phase of the subject. He made a 
gesture of impatience. 

Mrs. Meredith added, with hysterical 
haste: ‘‘It might come out in a hundred 
ways. I can hear it in her voice at times 
—it’s a black voice! I can see it in her 
looks! I can feel it in her character—so 
easy, so irresponsible, so fond of what is 
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soft and pleasant! She could not deny 
herself the amusement of going with those 
people to-day, though I said all I could 
against it. She cannot forecast conse- 
quences, she’s a creature of the present 
hour; she’s like them all! I think that 
in some occult, dreadful way she feels 
her affinity with them, and that’s the rea- 
son why she’s so attracted by them, so 
fond of them. It’s her race calling her! 
I don’t belheve she would ever tell him!” 

‘I think you ought to leave it to her,” 
said Olney. 

‘** And let her live a lie! Oh, I know 
too well what that 1s!” 

‘“‘{t’s bad. But there may be worse 
things. It seems as if there might be 
circumstances in which it was one’s right 
to live a lie, as you say; for the sake—” 

‘** Never!” said Mrs. Meredith vehement- 
ly. ‘‘ Itis better to die—-to kill—than to 
lie. I know how people say such things 
and act them, till life is all one web of 
falsehood, from the rising to the going 
down of the sun. But I will never con- 
sent to be a party to any such deceit. I 
will tell Rhoda, and then she shall tell 
me what she is going to do, and if she 1s 
not going to tell him, J will do it. Yes! 
I will not be responsible for the future, 
and I should be responsible if he did 
not know. In such a ease I could not 
spare her. Sheis my own flesh and blood ; 
she 1s as dear to me as my own child could 
be, but 1f she were my own child it would 
be all the same. I would rather see her 
perish before my eyes than married to 
any man who did not know the secret of 
her— 0O-0-0-0-0!” Mrs. Meredith gave 
a loud, shuddering cry, as the door was 
flung suddenly open, and Miss Aldgate 
flashed radiantly into the room. 

She kept the door-knob im her hand, 
while she demanded, half frightened, half 
amused, ‘‘ What in the world is the mat- 
ter? Did I startle you? Of course! But 
I just ran in a moment as we were driv- 
ing by—we're going over to do our duty 
by Bunker Hill Monument—to see how 
you were getting on. I’m so glad you 
are here, Dr. Olney.” She released the 
door-knob,and gave him her hand. ‘‘ Now 
I can leave Aunt Caroline without a 
qualm of conscience till after lunch; and 
I did have a qualm or two, poor aunty!” 

She stooped on one knee beside the 
sofa, and kissed her aunt, who seemed to 
Olney no better than a murderess in the 
embrace of her intended victim. © In this 
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light and joyous presence, all that he had 
heard of the girl’s anomalous origin be- 
came not only incredible, but atrocious. 
She was purely and merely a young lady, 
like any other; and he felt himself get- 
ting red with shame for having heard 
what he had been told against his will. 
He could not speak, and he marvelled 
that Mrs. Meredith could command the 
words to say, in quite an every-day voice: 
‘You silly child! You needn't have 
stopped. I was getting on perfectly well.” 
‘Of course you were! And I suppose 
I’ve interrupted you in the full flow of 
symptoms! I can imagine what a per- 
fectly delightful time you were having 
with Dr.Olney! I think I'll change these 
gloves.” She ran into the room that open- 
ed from Mrs. Meredith’s parlor,and left him 
unable to lift his eyes from the floor in her 
brief absence. She came back pulling on 
one long mousquetaire glove, while the 
other dangled from her fingers, and be- 
gan to laugh. ‘‘ There’s one of those col- 
ored waiters down there that even you 
couldn't have anything to say against my 
falling in love with, Aunt Caroline. He's 
about four feet high,and his feet are about 
eighteen inches long, so that he looks just 
He doesn’t hft them, 


like a capital L. 
when he walks, but heslips along on them 
over the floor like a funny little mouse; 
I’ve decided to call him Creepy-Mousey : 
it just exactly describes him, he’s so small 


and cunning. And he’s so sweet! I 
should like to own him, and keep him as 
long as he lived. Isn't 1t a shame that 
we can’t buy them, Dr. Olney, as we used 
to do? There! Ill put on the other one 
in the carriage.” 

She swooped upon her aunt for another 
kiss, and then flashed out of the room as 
she had flashed into it, and left Mrs. 
Meredith and Olney staring at each other. 

‘* Well!” she said. ‘‘You see! It is 
the race instinct! It must assert itself 
sooner or later.”’ 

Olney beeame suddenly sardonic in the 
sort of desperation he fell into. ‘* I should 
say it was the other-race instinct that was 
asserting itself sooner,” and when he had 
said this he felt somehow a hope, which 
he tried to impart to Mrs. Meredith. 

At the end of all their talk she said: 
‘** But that doesn’t relieve me of the duty 
I owe to herand to him. I must tell her, 
at least, cost what it may. I cannot live 
this lie any longer. If she chooses to do 
so, perhaps—” 
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Miss Aldgate came in late in the after- 
noon. She came in softly, and then, find 
ing her aunt awake, she let herself fal] 
into an easy-chair with the air of utter 
exhaustion that girls like to put on, after 
getting home from a social pleasure, and 
sighed out a long ‘‘ O-o-o-h, dear!” 

Her aunt let her sit silent, and stare 
awhile at the carpet just beyond the toe of 
her pretty boot before she suggested, 
** Well?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only it got to be rather 
tiresome, toward the last.” 

‘** Why did you stay so long?” 

‘*Tecouldn’t get away; they wouldn't 
let me go. They kept proposing this and 
that, and then they wanted to arrange 
something for to-morrow. ButI wouldn’t.” 

‘**They are rather persistent,” said Mrs. 
Meredith. 

‘Yes, they are persistent. But they 
are very kind-——they are very good-na- 
tured. I wish—I wish I liked them bet- 
ter!” 

‘* Don’t you like them?” 

‘Oh, I like them, yes, in a kind of way. 
They're a very familyish sort of a family ; 
they’re so much bound up in one another. 
Of course they can do a great many nice 
things: Miss Bloomingdale is really won- 
derful with her music; and Josie sketch- 
es very nicely, and Roberta sings beau- 
tifully; there’s no denying it; but they 
don’t talk very much, and they’re all so 
tall and handsome and blond; and they 
sit round with their hands arranged in 
their laps, and keep waiting for me to say 
things; and then their mother starts them 
up and makes them do something. The 
worst 1s that she keeps dragging in Mr. 
Bloomingdale all the time. There isn’t 
anything that doesn’t suggest him—what 
he thinks, what he says, where he’s been 
and what he did there; just how far he’s 
got on his way home by this time; how 
he’s never seasick, but he doesn’t like 
rough weather. I began to dread the in- 
troduction of a new subject: it was so 
sure to bring round to him. Don’t you 
think they’re of rather an old-fashioned 
taste?” . 

‘** I never liked his family very much,” 
said Mrs. Meredith. ‘‘They seemed very 
estimable people, but not—” 

‘Our kind? No, decidedly. 
Olney stay long?” 

‘‘No. Why do you ask?” Mrs. Mere- 
dith returned, with a startled look. 
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‘“‘Oh, nothing. You seemed to be quite 
chummy with him, and not to want me 
round a great deal when I came in.” Miss 
Aldgate had discovered the toe of her 
boot just beyond her skirt,apparently with 
some surprise, and she leaned forward to 
touch it with the point of her parasol, as 
if to make sure of it. ‘“‘Is he coming 
again this evening?” she asked, leaning 
back in her chair, and twisting her para- 
sol by its handle. 

‘*Not unless I send for him. 
his sleeping medicine.” 

‘*Yes. And I know how to drop it. 
Did he think it strange my being away 
from you so much when you needed a 
doctor?” 

‘‘He knew I didn’t need any doctor. 
Why do you ask such a question as 
that?” 

“T don't know. I thought it might 
have struck him. But I thought I had 
better try and see if I could get used to 
them or not. They’re pretty formal peo- 
ple—conventional. I mean in the way 
of dress and that kind of thing. They’re 
formal in their ideals, don’t you know. 
They would want to do just what they 
thought other people were doing; they 
would be dreadfully troubled if there was 
anything about them that was not just 
like everybody else. Do you think Mr. 
Bloomingdale would be so?” 

‘*T never liked his family very much,” 
Mrs. Meredith repeated. ‘‘ What little I 
saw of them,” she added, as if conscien- 
tiously. 

“Oh, that doesn’t count, Aunt Caro- 
line!” said the girl, with alaugh. ‘* You 
never liked the families of any of the Amer- 
icans that you thought fancied me. But 
the question is not whether we like his 
family, but whether he’s like them.” 

“You can’t separate him from his 
family, Rhoda. You must remember 
that. Each of us is bound by a thou- 
sand mysterious ties to.our kindred, 
our ancestors; we can’t get away from 
them—” 

** Oh, what stuff, aunty!” Miss Aldgate 
was still greatly amused. ‘‘I should like 
to know how I’m bound to my mother’s 
family, that I never saw one of; or to her 
father or grandfather?” 

‘*How?” Mrs. Meredith gasped. 

“Yes. Or how much they were bound 
to me, if they never tried to find me out 
or make themselves known by any sort 
of sign? I’m bound to you because we’ve 
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always been together, and I was bound to 
Uncle Meredith because he was good to 
me. But there isn’t anything mysteri- 
ous about it. And Mr. Bloomingdale is 
bound to his family in the same way. 
He's fond of them because he’s been nice 
to them and they’ve been nice to him. I 
wonder,” she mused, while Mrs. Meredith 
felt herself slowly recoil from the point 
which she had been suddenly caught up 
to, ‘‘ whether I really care for him or not ? 
There were very nice things about him; 
and no, he wasn’t tiresome and formal- 
minded like them. I wish I had been a 
little in love with some one, and then I 
could tell. But I’ve never had anything 
but decided dislikings, though I didn’t 
dislike him decidediy. No, I rather liked 
him. That is, I thought he was good. 
Yes, I respected his goodness. It’s about 
the only thing in this world you can 
respect. But now, I remember, he seemed 
very young, and all the younger because 
he thought it was his duty as a minister 
to seem old. Did you care very much 
for his sermon ?” 

Rhoda came to the end of her thinking 
aloud with a question that she had to re- 
peat before her aunt asked drearily in an- 
swer, ‘‘ What sermon ?” 

‘“ Why, we only heard him once! The 
one he preached in Florence. I didn’t 
have a full sense of his youth till I heard 
that. Isn’t it strange that there are ever 
young ministers? [suppose people think 
they can make up in inspiration what 
they lack in experience. But that day 
when I looked round at those men and 
women, some of them gray-haired, and 
most of them middle-aged, and all of 
them knowing so much more about life, 
and its trials and temptations, and trou- 
bles and sorrows, than poor Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale—I oughtn’t to call him poor— 
and heard him going on about the birds 
and the flowers, 1 wondered how they 
could bear it. Of course it was all right; I 
know that. But if the preacher shouldn't 
happen to be inspired, wouldn’t it be aw- 
ful? Howold do you suppose Dr. Olney 
is?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘*He seems rather bald. Do you think 
he is forty?” 

‘*Dear me, no, child! He isn’t thirty 
yet, I dare say. Some men are bald 
much earlier than others. It’s a matter 
of—heredity.” 

‘‘Heredity! Everything's heredity with 
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you, Aunt Caroline!” the girl laughed. 
“Till bet he’s worn it off by thinking 
| too much in one particular spot. You 
know that they say now they can tell 
just what place in the brain a person 
thinks this or that; and just where the 
will power comes from when you wink 
your eye, or wiggle your little finger. I 
wonder if Dr. Olney knows all those 
things? Have you tried him on your fa- 
vorite heredity yet?” 

‘*What do you mean, Rhoda ?” 

‘*T know you have!” the girl exulted. 
‘Well, he is the kind of man I should 
always want to have for my doctor if I 
had to have one; though I don’t think he’s 
done you a great deal of good yet, Aunt 
Caroline: you look wretched, and I shall 
feel like scolding Dr. Olney when he comes 
again. But what I mean is, he has such 
noble ideas: don’t you think he has ?” 

‘“Yes—yes. About what?” 

‘* Why, about the negroes, you know.” 
Mrs. Meredith winced at the word. “I 
never happened to see it in that hght be- 
fore. I thought when we had set them 
free, we had done everything. But I can 
see now we haven't. We do perfectly 
banish them, as far as we can; and we 
don’t associate with them half as much as 
we do with the animals. I got to talking 
with the Bloomingdales this afternoon, 
and I had to take the negroes’ part. Don’t 
you think that was funny for a Southern 
girl?” Mrs. Meredith looked at her with 
a ghastly face, and moved her lips in an- 
swer, Without making any sound. ‘‘ They 
said that the negroes were an inferior 
race, and they never could associate with 
the whites because they never could be 
intellectually equal with them. I told 
them about that black English lawyer 
from Sierra Leone that talked so well at 
the table d’héte in Venice—better than 
anybody else—but they wouldn't give 
way. They were very narrow-minded; 
or the mother was; the rest didn’t say 
anything; only made exclamations. Mrs. 
Bloomingdale said Dr. Olney must be a 
very strange physician, to have those 
ideas. I hope Mr. Bloomingdale isn’t 
like her. You would say he was a good 
deal younger than Dr. Olney, wouldn't 
you ?” 

‘*Yes—not so very. But why—” 

Rhoda broke out into a laugh of hu- 
morous perplexity. ‘‘ Why, if he were 
only a little older, or a good deal older, 
he could advise me whether to marry him 
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or not!” The laughter faded suddenly 
from her eyes, and she fell back deject- 
edly against her chair, and remained look- 
ing at her aunt, as if trying to read in her 
face the silent working of her thought. 
‘** Well ?” she demanded, finally. 

Mrs. Meredith dropped her eyes. ‘‘ Why 
need you marry any one?” 

‘* What a funny question!” the girl an- 
swered, with the sparkle of a returning 
smile. ‘‘So as to have somebody to take 
care of me in my old age!” The young 
like to speak of age so, with a mocking in- 
credulity; they feel that, however it may 
have fared with all the race hitherto, they 
never can be old, and they like to make a 
joke of the mere notion. ‘‘ You'll be get- 
ting old yourself some day, Aunt Caro- 
line, and then what shall I do? Don’t 
you think that a woman ought to get 
married ?” 

**Yes—yes. Not always—not necessa- 
rily. Certainly not to have some one to 
take care of her.” 

‘*Of course not! That would be a very 
base motive. I suppose I really meant, 
have somebody for me to take care of. 1 
think that is what keeps one from being 
lonesome more than anything else. Ido 
feel so alone sometimes. It seems to me 
that there are very few girls so perfectly 
isolated. Whiy, just think! With the 
exception of you, I don’t believe I’ve got 
a single relation in the world.” Rhoda 
seemed interested rather than distressed 
by the fact. ‘‘ Now there are the Bloom- 
ingdales,” she went on; ‘‘it seems as if 
they had connections everywhere. That 
is something like a family. If I married 
Mr. Bloomingdale, I could always have 
somebody to take care of as long as I 
lived. To be sure, they would be Bloom- 
ingdales,” she added, dreamily. 

‘*Rhoda!” said her aunt, ‘“‘I cannot 
let you speak so. If you are in earnest 
about Mr. Bloomingdale—” 

‘‘Tam. But not about his family—or 
not so much so.” 

‘*You cannot take him without taking 
his family; that is always the first thing 
to be thought of in marriage, and young 
people think of it the-last. The family 
on each side counts almost as much as the 
couple themselves in a marriage.” 

‘“Mine wouldn't,” the girl 
lated. ‘‘ There's so very little of it 

If Mrs. Meredith was trying to bring 
the talk to this point, she now seemed to 
find herself too suddenly confronted with 
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it.and she shrank back a little. ‘* I don’t 
mean that family is the first thing.” 

‘*You just said it was, aunty!” 

‘““The first thing,” Mrs. Meredith con- 
tinued, ignoring the teasing little speech, 
‘is to make sure of yourself, to be satis- 
fied that you love him.” 

‘‘Tt’s so much easier,” the girl sighed 
in mock-seriousness, ‘‘ to be satisfied that 
[ don’t love them.” 

‘*But that won't do, Rhoda,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, ‘‘and I can’t let you treat the 
matter in this trivial spirit. It is a most 
important matter—far more important 
than you can realize.” 

‘T can’t realize anything about it— 
that’s the trouble.” 

‘*You can realize whether you wish to 
accept him or not.” 

‘‘No; that’s just what I can’t do.” 

‘* You've had time enough.”’ 

‘*T’ve had nearly a week. But I want 
all the time there is; it wouldn’t be any 
too much. I must see him again—after 
seeing so much of his family.” 

‘*Rhoda!” her aunt called sternly to 
her from the sofa. 

But Rhoda did not respond with any 
sort of intimidation. She was looking 
down into the street from the window 
where she sat, and she suddenly bowed. 
‘It was Dr. Olney,” she explained. ‘‘ He 
was just coming into the hotel, and he 
looked up. I wonder how he knew it was 
our window? He seems twice as young 
with his hat on. I wish he'd wear his hat 
in the room. But of course he can’t.” 

Everything that had happened since 
Rhoda came in made it more difficult for 
Mrs. Meredith to discharge the duty that 
she thought she had nerved herself up to. 
She had promised herself that if Rhoda 
had decided to accept Mr. Bloomingdale, 
she would speak, and tell her everything; 
but she was not certain yet that the girl 
had decided, though from the way in 
which she played with the question, and 
her freedom from all anxiety about it, 
she felt pretty sure that she had. She 
wished, vaguely, perversely, weakly, that 
she had not, for then the ordeal for them 
both could be postponed indefinitely 
again. She sympathized with the girl in 
her trials through the young minister's 
family, who were so repugnant to her in 
their eagerness for her, and she burned 
with a prophetic indignation in imagining 
how such people would cast her off when 
they knew what she really was. The 
Vou, LXXXIII.—No. 495.—40 
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young man himself seemed kind and good, 
and if it were a question of him alone, 
she believed she could trust him; but 
these others! that mother, those sisters! 
She recoiled from the duty of humiliating 
the poor girl before them, so helplessly, 
innocently, ignorantly guilty of her own 
origin. Thechild’s gayety and lightness, 
her elfish whimsicality and thoughtless 
superficiality, as well as those gleams and 
glimpses of a deeper nature which a word 
or action gave from time to time, smote 
the elder woman's heart with a nameless 
pain and a tender compassion. By all 
her circumstance Rhoda had a right to be 
the somewhat spoiled and teasing pretty 
thing that she was; and all that sovereign 
young-ladyishness which sat so becoming- 
ly upon her was proper to the station a 
beautiful girl holds in a world where she 
has had only to choose and to command. 
But Mrs. Meredith shuddered to think with 
what contempt, open or masquerading as 
pity, all this would be denied to her. 
Doubtless she exaggerated ; the world slow- 
ly changes; it condones many things to 
those who are well placed in it; and it 
might not have fared so ill with the child 
as the woman thought; but Mrs. Mere- 
dith had brooded so long upon her destiny 
that she could see it only in the gloomiest 
colors. She was darkling in its deepest 
shadow when she heard Rhoda saying, as 
if at the end of some speech that she had 
not caught, ‘‘ But he doesn’t seem to have 
any more family than I have.” 

‘“Who?” Mrs. Meredith asked. 

‘*Dr. Olney.” 

‘*You don’t know anything about his 
family.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know anything about 
my own,” Rhoda answered, lightly. She 
added, soberly, after a moment: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it’s rather strange that my 
mother’s family never cared to look us up 
in any way? Even if they were opposed 
to her marrying papa, one would think 
they might have forgiven it by this time. 
The family ties are so strong among the 
French.” 

Mrs. Meredith dropped her eyes, and 
murmured, ‘“‘It may be different with the 
Creoles.” 

‘No, I don’t believe it is. Ive heard 
it’s more so. Did papa never see any of 
mamma's family but her father? It seems 
so strange that she should have been as 
much alone asI am. I know I have you, 
Aunt Caroline. Well, I don’t know what 
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to think about Mr. Bloomingdale. I'm al- 
ways summing up his virtues: he’s very 
good, and he’s good-looking, and he’s 
good-natured. He's rich, though I don’t 
let that count. He parts his hair too 
much on one side, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter, I could make him part it in the mid- 
die, and it’s a very pretty shade of brown. 
His eyes are good, and his mouth wouldn't 
be weak if he wore his beard full. I think 
he has very good ideas, and I’m sure he 
would be devoted all his days. It isn’t 
so easy to sum a person up, though, is it? 
I wish I knew whether I cared for him. 
I don’t believe I’ve ever been in love with 
anybody yet. Of course I’ve had my 
fancies. I do respect Mr. Bloomingdale, 
and when I think how very anxious he 
was to have me care for him, I don’t know 
but I could if I really tried. But ought 
one to have to try? That's the question. 
Oughtn’t the love to go of itself, without 
being pushed or pulled? I wish I knew! 
Aunt Caroline, do you believe in ‘learn- 
ing to love’ your husband after mar- 
riage? That's what happens in some of 
the stories; but it seems very ridiculous. 
I wish it was my duty to marry him—or 
not to; then I could decide. I believe I’m 


turning out quite a slave of duty. I 
must have ‘caught it’ from you, Aunt Caro- 
line. Now I can imagine myself sacrificing 


anything to duty. If Mr. Bloomingdale 
were to step ashore from the next steamer, 
and drive to the hotel without stopping to 
take breath, and get himself shown up 
here, and say, ‘I’ve just dropped in, Miss 
Aldgate, to offer you the opportunity of 
uniting your life with mine in a high and 
holy purpose—say working among the 
poor on the east side in New York, or go- 
ing down to educate the black race in the 
South ’—I believe I should seize the oppor- 
tunity without a murmur. Perhaps he 
may. Do you think he will?” 

Rhoda ended her monologue with a 
gay look at her aunt, who was silent at 
the end, as she had been throughout, 
turning the trouble before them over and 
over in her mind. As happens when we 
are preoccupied with one thing, all other 
things seem to tend toward it and bear 
upon it; half a dozen mere accidents of 
the girl’s spoken reverie touched the sore 
place in Mrs. Meredith’s soul and fretted 
it to an anguish that she asked herself 
how she could bear. It all accused and 
judged and condemned her, because she 
had kept putting by the duty she had to 


discharge, and making it contingent upon 
that decision of the girl’s which she was 
still far from ascertaining. In her recoil 
from this duty she had believed that if it 
need not be done at this time, it somehow 
need never be done; or she had tried to 
believethis. If Rhoda rejected this young 
man, she might keep her safe forever from 
the fact which she felt must wreck the 
life of the light-hearted, high-spirited gir]. 
That was the refuge which Mrs. Meredith 
had taken from the task which so strongly 
beset her; but when she had formulated 
the case to herself, the absurdity, the im 
possibility of her position appeared to her. 
If Rhoda cared nothing for Mr. Blooming- 
dale, the day would come when she would 
sare everything for some one else; and 
that day could not be postponed, nor the 
duty of that day. It would be crueler 
to leave her unarmed against the truth 
until the moment when her heart was set 
upon a love,and then strike her down 
with it. Mrs. Meredith now saw this; 
she saw that the doubt in which she was 
resting was the very moment of action 
for her; and that the occasion was di- 
vinely appointed for dealing more merci- 
fully with the child than any other that 
could have offered. She had often ima- 
gined herself telling Rhoda what she had 
to tell, and with the romantic coloring 
from the novels she had read, she had 
painted herself in the heroic discharge of 
her duty at the instant when the girl was 
radiant in the possession of an accepted 
love, and had helped her to renounce, to 
suffer, and to triumph. She had always 
been very strong in these dramatized en- 
counters, and had borne herself with a 
stony power throughout, against which 
the bruised and bleeding girl had rested 
her broken spirit; but now she cowered 
before her. She longed to fall upon her 
knees at her feet, and first implore her 
forgiveness for what she was going to do, 
and not speak till she had been forgiven; 
but habit is strong, really stronger than 
emotion of any sort, and so Mrs. Meredith 
remained lying on her sofa,and merely 
put up her fan to shut out the sight of the 
child, as she said, *‘ And if it were your 
duty to give up Mr. Bloomingdale, could 
you do it?” 

‘Oh, instantly, Aunt Caroline!” an- 
swered Rhoda, with a gay burlesque of 
fortitude. ‘‘I would not hesitate a single 
week. But why do you ask such an awful 
question ?” 
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“Ts it a very awful question?” Mrs. 
Meredith palpitated. 

‘* Well, rather! One may wish to give 
a person up, but not as a duty.” 

Mrs. Meredith understood this well 
enough, but it was her perfect intelli- 
rence concerning the whole situation that 
seemed to disable her. She made out to 
say: ‘Then you have decided not to give 
him up yet ?” 

‘‘T’ve decided—I’ve decided —let me 
think !—not to decide till I see him again! 
What do you mean by if it were my duty 
to give him up?” 

‘*It would be your duty,” Mrs. Mere- 
dith paltered, *‘to give him up unless you 
were sure you loved him.” 

‘*Oh, yes; certainly. That.” 

‘You wouldn’t wish him, after you've 
seen so much of his family, not to know 
everything about yours, if you decided to 
accept him ?” 

‘“Why, you're all there is, Aunt Car- 
oline! You’re the end of the story. I 
should hope he understood that. What 
else is there ?” 

‘*Nothing—nothing— There is very 
little. But we ought to tell Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale all we know—of your mother's 
family.” 

‘* Why, certainly. I expected to do that. 
There was nothing disgraceful about them, 
[ imagine, except their behavior toward 
mamma.” 

‘io—” 

‘*You speak as if there wére. What 
are you keeping back, Aunt Caroline?” 
Rhoda sat upright, and faced her aunt 
with a sort of sudden fierceness which she 
sometimes showed when she was roused 
to self-assertion. This was seldom, in the 
succession of her amiable moods, but when 
it happened, Mrs. Meredith saw in it the 
outbreak of the ancestral savagery, and 
shuddered at it as a self-betrayal rather 
than a self-assertion; but perhaps self-as- 
sertion is this with all of us. ‘* What are 
you hinting at? If there was anything 
dishonorable—”’ 

Mrs. Meredith found herself launched 
at last. She could not go back now; she 
could not stop. She had only the choice, 
in going on, of telling the truth, or set- 
ting sail to shipwreck under some new lie. 
For this both will and invention failed 
her; she was too weak mentally, if she was 
not too strong morally, forthis. She went 
on in with a kind of mechanical force. 
‘‘Tf there were something dishonorable 
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that was not their fault, that was their 
wrong, their sorrow, their burden—what 
should you think of your father’s marry- 
ing your mother, with a full knowledge 
of it?” 

‘‘T should think he did nobly and 
bravely to marry her. But that’s no- 
thing. What was the disgrace? What 
had they done, that they had to suffer in- 
nocently? You needn't be afraid of tell- 
ing me everything. I don’t care what Mr. 
Bloomingdale or any one thinks; I shall 
be proud of them for it; I shall be glad!” 
Mrs. Meredith saw with terror that the 
girl’s fancy had kindled with some ro- 
mantic conjecture. ‘‘ Who was my grand- 
father ?” 

‘*T know very little about him, Rhoda,” 
said Mrs. Meredith, seeking to rest in this 
neutral truth. ‘‘ Your father never told 
me much, except that he was a Creole, 
and—and rich; and—and—-respected, as 
those things went there, among his peo- 
ple 

‘* Was he some old slaver, like those in 
Mr. Cable’s books? I shouldn't care for 
that! But that would have been his 
fault, and it wouldn't have been any great 
disgrace; and you said And my grand- 
mother--who was she ?” 

‘She was—not his wife. 

“Oh!” said the girl, with a quick 
breath, as if she had been struck over the 
heart. : 


” 


‘* That was how the dishonor—” 
She stopped, with an absent stare fixed 
upon her aunt, who waited in silence for 
her to realize this evil which was still so 
far short of the worst. Where she sat 
she could not see the blush of shame that 
gradually stained the girl's face to her 
throat and forehead. ‘*‘ Who was she?” 

Mrs. Meredith tried to think how the 
words would sound as she said them, and 
simultaneously she said them, ‘‘She was 
his slave.” 

The girl was silent and motionless. 
With her head defined against the open 
window, her face showed quite black tow- 
ard her aunt, as if the fact of her mo- 
ther’s race had remanded her to its pri- 
mordial hue in touching her conscious- 
ness. Mrs. Meredith had risen, and sat 
with one hand grasping the wrap that 
still covered her feet, as if ready to cast it 
loose and fly her victim’s presence, if it 
became intolerable. But she found her- 
self too weak to stand up, and she waited, 
throbbing and quaking, for Rhoda to 
speak. The girl gave a little, low, falter- 
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ing laugh, an inarticulate note of such 
pathetic fear and pitiful entreaty that it 
went through the woman’s heart. ‘* Aunt 
Caroline, are you crazy?” 

‘*Crazy?” The word gave her an in 
stant of strange respite. 
mad, and had she long dreamed this thing 
in the cloudy deliriums of a sick brain? 
The fact of her hopeless sanity repossessed 
her from this tricksy conjecture. ‘‘If I 
were only crazy!” 

‘**And you mean to say—to tell me 
that—that—I am—bdlack ?” 

‘**Oh, no; poor child! You are as white 
as I am—as any one. No one would 
ever think 

‘*But L have that blood in me? Itisthe 
same thing!’ An awful silence followed 
again, and then the girl said: ‘‘And you 
let me grow up thinking I was white, like 
other girls, when you knew You let 
me pass myself off on myself and every 
one else, for what I wasn’t! Oh, Aunt 
Caroline, what are you telling me this 
ghastly thing for? It isn’t true! You 
couldn't have let me live on all these 
years thinking I was a white person, 
when— You would have told me from 
the very beginning, as soon as I could 
understand anything. You 
wouldn't have told me all those things 
about my mother’s family, and their 
being great people, and disowning her, 
and all that! If this is true you wouldn't 
have let me believe that, you and Uncle 
Meredith ?” 

‘*We let you believe it, but you made 
it up yourself; we never told you any- 
thing.” 

‘*But you couldn’t have thought that 
was being honest, and so you couldn't 
have done it—you couldn't. And so it 
isn't any of it true that you’ve just told 
me. But why did you tell me such a 
thing? I don’t believe you have told me 
it. Why,I must be dreaming. It’s as if 
—as if—you were to come to a perfectly 
well person, and tell them that they were 
going to die in half an hour. Don’t you 
How can you tell me such a thing? 
Don’t you understand that it tears my 
whole life up, and flings it out on the 
ground? But you know it isn’t true. Oh, 
my, I think my head will burst! Why 
don’t you speak to me, and tell me why 
you said such a thing? Is it because you 
don’t want me to marry Mr. Blooming- 
dale? Well, I won't marry him. Now 
will you say it?” 


Was she really 


begin to 


see / 


‘*Rhoda!” her aunt began, ‘‘ whether 
you married Mr. Bloomingdale or not. 
the time had come 

‘*No! The time had gone. It had 
come as soon as I could speak or under 
stand the first word. Then would hay: 
been the time for you to tell me such a 
thing if it were true, so that I might hay: 
grown up knowing it, and trying to bea: 
it. But it isn’t true, and you're just say 
ing it for some other reason. What has 
happened to you, Aunt Caroline? I am 
going to send for Dr. Olney; you're not 
well. It’s something in that medicine of 
his, | know it is. Let me look at you 
She ran suddenly toward Mrs. Meredith, 
who recoiled, crouching back into the cor 
ner of her sofa. The girl broke into a 
hysterical laugh. ‘‘Do you think I wil! 
hurt you? Oh, Aunt Caroline, take it 
back, take it back! See, Vl get on my 
knees to you!” She threw herself down 
before the where Mrs. Meredith 
crouched. ‘‘Oh, you couldn't have been 
so wicked as to live such a lie as that!” 

‘*TIt was a lie, the basest, the vilest,” 
said Mrs. Meredith, with a sort of hope 
less gasp. ‘‘But I never saw the time 
when I must tell you the truth—and so | 
couldn't.” 

‘**Oh,no,no! Don’t take yourself from 
me!” The girl dropped her head on the 
woman's knees,and broke into a wild sob- 
bing. ‘‘I don’t know what you're doing 
this for. It can’t be true—it can’t be real. 
Shall I never wake from it, and have you 
back? You were all I had in the world, 
and now, if you were not what I thought 
you, so true and good,I haven’t even you 
any more. Oh, oh, oh!” 

‘*Oh, it was all wrong,” said Mrs. Mer- 
edith, in a tearless misery, a dry pang of 
the heart for which her words were no re- 
lief. ‘*There hasn't been a day or an hour 
when I haven't felt it; and I have always 
prayed for light to see my duty, and 
strength to do it. God knows that if I 
could bear this for you, how gladly I 
would do it. I have borne it all these 
years, and the guilt of the concealment 
besides; that is something, though it is 
nothing to what you are: suffering. I 
know that—I know that!” 

The girl sobbed on and*on, and the wo- 
man repeated the same things over and 
over, a babble of words in which there 
was no comfort, no help, but which suf- 
ficed to tide them both over from the past 
which had dropped into chaos ruin be- 
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hind them to a new present in which they 
must try to gain a footing once more. 

The girl suddenly ceased to bemoan 
herself, and lifted her head, to look into 
her aunt's face. ‘‘ And my mother,” she 
said, ignoring the piteous sympathy she 
saw, ‘‘ was she my father’s slave, too?” 

‘*She was your father’s wife. Slavery 
was past then, and he was too good a 
man for anything else, though he knew 
his marriage would ruin him, as it did.” 

‘* At least there is some one I can hon- 
or, then; I ean honor hin,” said the girl, 
with an unpitying hardness in her tone. 
She rose to her feet, and turned away 
toward the door of her own room. 

‘* Is there-—is there anything else that I 
can tell—that you wish to know?” her 
aunt entreated. ‘‘Oh, child! If you 
could only understand 

‘*T do understand,” said the girl. 

Mrs. Meredith, in her millionfold pre- 
figurations of this moment had often suf 
fered from the necessity of insinuating to 
the ignorance of girlhood all the sad de- 
tails of the social tragedy of which she 
was the victim. But she perceived that 
this at least was to be spared her, that 
the girl had somehow instantly realized 
the whole affair in these aspects. In 
middle life we often forget, amidst the ac- 
cumulations of experience, how early the 
main bases of it were laid in our con 
sciousness. We suppose, when we are 
experienced, that knowledge comes solely 
from experience; but knowledge, or if not 
knowledge,then truth,comes largely from 
perception, from instinct, from divination, 
from the intelligence of our mere potenti- 
alities. A man can be anything along 
the vast range from angel to devil; with- 
out living either the good thing or the 
bad thing in which his fancy dramatizes 
him, he can perceive it. His intelligence 
may want accuracy, though after-experi- 
ence often startlingly verifies it; but it 
does not, want truth. The materials of 
knowledge accumulate from innumerable 
unremembered sources. <A1l at once, some 
vital interest precipitates the latent elec 
tricity of the cloudy mass in a flash that 
illumines the world with a shadowless 
brilliancy and shows everything in its 
very form and meaning. Then the wit- 
ness perceives that somehow from the 
beginning of conscious being he had un- 
derstood all this before, and every influ- 
ence and circumstance had tended to the 
significance revealed. 


The proud, pure girl who had been told 
that her mother was slave-born and sin- 
born had lived as carefully sheltered from 
the guilt and shame that are in the world 
as tender love and pitying fear could keep 
her; but so much of the sad fact of evil 
had somehow reached her that she stood 
in a sudden glare of the reality. She un- 
derstood, and she felt all secathed within 
by the intelligence, by whatever the cruel- 
est foe could have told her with the most 
unsparing fulness, whatever the fondest 
friend could have wished her not to know. 
The swiftness of these mental processes no 
words can suggest; we can portray life, 
not living. 

‘Tam going to my room, now,” she 
said to her aunt, ‘‘and whatever happens, 
don’t follow me, don't call me. If you 
are dying, don’t speak to me. I have a 
right to be alone.” 

She crossed to the door of her chamber 
opening from the little parlor, and closed 
it behind her, and her aunt fell back again 
on her sofa. She was too weak to follow 
her if she had wished, and she was too 
wise to wish it. She lay there revolving 
the whole misery in her mind, turning it 
over and over ten thousand times. She 
said to herself that it was worse, far worse, 
than she had ever pictured it; but in fact 
it was better, for her. She pretended 
otherwise, but for her there was the relief 
in the situation of a le owned, a truth 
spoken, and with whatever heart-wrung 
drops she told the throes of the anguish 
beyond that door, for herself she was 
glad. It was monstrous to be glad, she 
knew that; but she knew that she was 
glad. 

After a while she began to be afraid of 
the absolute silence that continued in 
Rhoda’s room, and then she did what men 
would say a man would not have done; 
she crept to the door and peeped and lis- 
tened. She could not hear anything, but 
she saw Rhoda sitting by the table writing. 
She went back to her sofa,and lay there 
more patiently now; but as the time pass 
ed she began to be hungry; with shame 
that did not suffer her to ring and ask for 
anything to eat, she began to feel the weak 
and self-pitiful craving of an invalid for 
food. 

The time passed till the travelling-clock 
on the mantel showed her that it was half 
past seven. Then Rhoda’s door was flung 
open, and the girl stood before her with 
her hat on, and dressed to go out. She 
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had a letter in her hand, and she said, 
with a mechanical hardness, ‘‘ I have writ- 
ten to him, and I am going out with the 
letter. When I come back—” 

‘You can send your letter out,” pleaded 
her aunt; she knew what the girl had 
written too well to ask. ‘‘It’s almost 
dark; it’s too late for you to be out on the 
streets alone.” 

‘**Oh, what could happen to me?’ de- 
manded Rhoda, scornfully. ‘‘ Or if some 
one insulted a colored girl, what of it? 
When I come back I will pack for you, 
and in the morning we will start for New 
Orleans, and try to find oui my mother’s 
family.” 

Her aunt said nothing to this, but she 
set herself earnestly to plead with the girl 
not to go out. ‘It will be dark, Rhoda, 
and you don’t know the streets. Indeed 
you mustn’t go out. You haven't had 
any dinner— For my sake—” 

‘*For your sake!” said Rhoda. She 
went on, as if that were answer enough, 
“*T have written to him that all is over 
between us—it was, even before this: I 
could never have married him—and that 
when he arrives we shall be gone, and he 
must never try to see me again. I've told 
you all that you could ask, Aunt Caroline, 
and now there is one thing I want you to 
answer me. Is there any one else who 
knows this?” 

‘*No, indeed, child!” answered Mrs. 
Meredith instantly, and she thought for 
the instant that she was telling the truth. 
‘‘Not another living soul. No one ever 
knew but your uncle—” 

‘*Be careful, Aunt Caroline,” said the 
girl, coming up to her sofa, and looking 
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gloomily down upon her. ‘‘ You had 
better always tell me the truth,now. Have 
you told no one else?” 

‘*No one.” 

‘*Not Dr. Olney?” 

It was too late, now that Mrs. Meredith 
perceived her error. She could not draw 
back from it, and say that she had forgot 
ten: Rhoda would never believe that. She 
could only say, ‘‘ No, not Dr. Olney.” 

‘Tell me the truth, if you expect ever 
to see me again, in this world or the next. 
Is it the truth? Swear it!” 

‘It is the truth,” said the poor woman, 
feeling this new and astonishing lie triply 
riveted upon her soul; and she sank down 
upon the pillow from which she had part- 
ly lifted herself, and lay there as if crush- 
ed under the burden suddenly rolled back 
upon her. 

‘‘Then I forgive you,” said the girl, 
stooping down to kiss her. 

The woman pushed her feebly away. 
‘*Oh, I don’t want your forgiveness, now,” 
she whimpered, and she began to cry. 

Rhoda made no answer, but turned and 
went out of the room. 

Mrs. Meredith lay exhausted. She was 
no longer hungry, but she was weak for 
want of food. After awhile she slid from 
the sofa, and then on her hands and knees 
she crept to the table where the bottle that 
held Dr. Olney’s sleeping medicine stood. 
She drank it all off. She felt the need of 
escaping from herself; she did not believe 
it would kill her; but she must escape at 
any risk. So men die who mean to take 
their lives; but it is not certain that death 
even is an escape from ourselves. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


HIGH TOWER. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


AFE in the high tower of thy love I wait, 
Secure and still whatever winds may blow, 
Although no more thy banners, bending low, 
Salute me from afar, when, all elate, 


I haste to meet thee at the postern-gate. 
No more I hear thy trumpet’s eager flow 
Through the far, listening silence come and go . 
To greet me where I bide in lonely state. 
Thy King hath sent thee on some high emprise, 
Some lofty embassage, some noble quest, 
To a strange land whence cometh sound nor sign. 
Yet evermore I lift my tranquil eyes, 
Knowing that Love but doeth Love's behest— 
Afar or near, my dear lord still is mine! 





NIHILISTS 


BY J. H. 


1. 

NHE exciting trial caused by the seizure 
‘| of bombs at Paris in the spring of 
1890, followed a few months later by the 
assassination of General Séliverstoff by 
Padlewsky, and the romantic escape of 
the latter under the conduct of the Pa- 
risian journalist Georges Labruyére, 
have attracted general attention to the 
Russian nihilist refugees living im the 
French capital. It seemed as if, while 
the terrorists were making but little stir 
in their own country, the centre of Rus- 
sian revolutionary action had been trans- 
ferred to Paris, and rumors were spread 
abroad about a mysterious and terrible 
international organization acting from 
outside against the autocracy of the 
Tsars. At any rate, the nihilist exiles of 
Paris have become the object of lively 
curiosity, and it may therefore be of in- 
terest to give the results of a study of the 
subject made in good faith and without 
fantastic or picturesque exaggeration. 
The following pages will doubtless not 
contain the whole truth, but at least the 
truth in its main outlines, or rather so 
much of the truth as one man ean ascer- 
tain and a short article can comprise. 


IL. 


The Russian nihilists, or, to speak more 
exactly, the Russian socialists, in Paris 
number several hundreds, if we take into 
account all those who profess the opin- 
ions of the different revolutionary sects. 
There are few Slav students who, when 
once they are at Paris, do not declare 
themselves enemies of the autocratic gov- 
ernment of their country, and make an 
often ostentatious display of very ad- 
vanced opinions. As for the travellers of 
ripe age, they generally affect liberalism 
or scepticism, and it is amusing to find 
one’s self in company with some honest 
Russian citizen who delights in reciting 
Béranger and the tirades of the veterans 
of 1848, that have long ago been forgotten 
by his Parisian interlocutors. For these 
men liberalism represents a sort of West- 
ern costume, which they put on with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm when they are 
abroad, and abandon completely as soon 
as they pass the Russian frontier. When 
they are at home again, they become once 
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more energetic defenders of the old cus- 
toms. But amongst the students the 
enthusiasm is naturally more durable; 
many of them become faithful adepts 
of nihilism, and courageous recruits for 
future struggles. 

We must not, however, confound all 
those who profess nihilist opinions in 
Paris with the Russian refugees who 
have known persecution, imprisonment, 
and Siberia, and who have traversed more 
or less all the stages of the revolutionary 
Calvary. These are the men whose very 
interesting physiognomy I propose to 
sketch in the following pages; and, be- 
lieve me, there are men of merit among 
them. In general, too, be it said, they 
are good, honest men, moved by an esti- 
mable spirit of solidarity, studious, mod- 
est in their tastes, men whose beliefs rare- 
ly reach the point of fanaticism, although 
they have shown that they know how to 
die like heroes, and to offer their lives in 
a holocaust to their party. 

Certainly they are not all superior 
men; all of them do not have a clear 
conception of sociology; all are not born 
with the notion of the time that is needed 
for great revolutions, although even the 
most ardent ones have been obliged to 
yield to some extent before the terrible 
lessons of reality. But what is certain 
is that they are better than their govern- 
mental adversaries. They are men like 
us western Europeans; they are not mali- 
cious and stupid brutes in the service of a 
tyranny, the very idea of which is neces- 
sarily insufferable to the free soul of an 
Anglo-Saxon or of a Frenchman. 

At Paris there are at the outside sixty 
nihilist refugees proper, scattered all over 
the city, from Montrouge to Les Ternes, 


“and from La Glaciére to Batignolles; but 


the habitat which they prefer, the centre 
which has not varied during the past few 
years, is to the southwest of Paris, in the 
silent quarters near the fortifications, 
toward the Boulevard Arago, the Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques, the region of asylums, 
hospitals, old schools, theological insti- 
tutes, and observatories—queer and pen- 
sive quarters, where there remain inde- 
scribable souvenirs of vanished ages. 
There are in these parts astonishingly 
calm and yet popular spots— gardens as 
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large as parks, spacious and healthy 
promenades that in summer are condu- 
cive to conversation and discussion. One 
can understand dreamers and idealists 
preferring these semi-provincial corners, 
which perhaps remind them of their 
father-land, for there is an affinity be- 
tween the old quarters of great cities and 
the towns of nations that are still im- 
perfectly civilized. From here one can 
rapidly reach the lively quarters of the 
schools and of the Chatelet on the one 
hand, or the fortifications on the other. 
From the latter may be enjoyed a distant 
and curious view of the suburbs of Paris, 
over horizons of fields cultivated with ex- 
treme care, and with here and there a few 
trees and a private residence. 

In the summer twilight I know of few 
walks as charming as that from the Ob- 
servatory by way of the Boulevard St. 
Jacques to the park of Montsouris, quite 
at the extremity of Paris. This little 
park, with its beautiful lake fringed with 
tall poplar-trees and inhabited by swarms 
of aquatic birds, its sloping lawns and 
paths planted with various kinds of trees, 
is an enchantment for dreamers and for 
those who talk about ideas. The whole 
is so fresh, so pure, so picturesque, so ex- 
quisitely kept, that one can hardly ima- 
gine a rich man’s domain as pleasing and 
attractive as this garden of the poor. 

The majority of the nihilists live in 
these quarters of Montrouge, La Glaciére, 
ete. In general they are poor, although 
several belong to aristocratic and rich 
families. But besides the fact that they 
are often on cool terms with their rela- 
tives on account of their opinions, it is not 
easy for them to receive help. If the Rus- 
sian police can discover a father,a mother, 
a brother, or a sister who has sent money 
to an exile, his or her property is imme- 
diately confiscated. As the surveillance 


is active, the messengers who serve as in-_ 


termediaries for carrying money are rare 
and timid. The consequence is that even 
the nihilist refugees of high family are ina 
precarious situation, and obliged to depend 
entirely upon their labor, or upon the fel- 
low-feeling of their companions in exile. 
Those in the easiest circumstances are 
such as have been able to obtain some 
permanent employment as translators, 
book-keepers, etc. ; the others live by giv- 
ing lessons, or by minor journalistic or 
literary occupations. Some remarkable 
works have been produced by them, as, 
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for instance, La Russie Politique et So- 
ciale, a fine book, by Tikhomiroff; Step 
niak’s striking volume, La Russie Souter- 
raine; translations of Tolstoi, Dostoievski, 
Chtchédrine, ete. In short, the Parisian 
nihilist refugees form a little intellectual] 
hive of workers as laborious as they are 
poor. 
III. 

But instead of confining ourselves to 
generalities we will briefly describe four 
or five of their dwellings. In one of the 
streets running out of the Rue de la Santé, 
on the fifth floor, is a small room with 
a red-tiled floor. In it is a dwarf stove 
with a very large pipe, an iron bedstead 
too short for its occupant, two wretched 
and worn-out chairs, a table covered wit): 
books, cigarette papers, manuscripts, a 
skull, and an old water bottle—the whole 
lamentably poor, the very antithesis of 
comfort, a dismal little human nest for a 
melancholy inmate. This inmate is a 
slender man of tall stature, so tall that 
one fears at every moment lest his head 
should strike the ceiling. His face is 


ascetic, with a large forehead, two noc 
tambulant eyes sheltered behind spectacle 


glasses. We recognize at once a man for 
whom the outside world scarcely exists; 
the dreamer who sees not forms, but prob 
lems; the inveterate bookworm who daily 
escapes only by miracles from the snares 
that carts and omnibuses lay for his ab- 
sent-mindedness. This man lives on the 
proceeds of a few translations, and of an 
article here and there, supplemented by 
now and then some friendly help. He 
lives, but without being able to foresve 
what the morrow hasin store. But what 
does that matter? He does not live a pos- 
itive life, he does not know what he eats, 
and he sleeps without irritation in his 
bed, although it is so short that he cannot 
stretch himself full length without his 
legs protruding between the bars. His 
life is an exposition of principles or a per- 
petual discussion, and all the time we 
spend with him he is theorizing, compar- 
ing dates and events, describing a skele- 
ton Russia wherein there seems to be nei- 
ther men, women, nor children, but only 
an abstract population of problems. 
When we talk with this man, as he sits 
in his bare cage, dressed in a brown Rus- 
sian shirt, we do not feel that he is either 
unhappy or happy. For him life is re- 
sumed in one desire—books, books, books. 
And so he takes no notice of the marvel- 
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lous landscape that I see from his win- 
dow—the Val de Grace, the Panthéon, a 
world of roofs whitened by the snow, 
great gardens, frozen and solemn, amidst 
old tumble-down houses—a fairy scene of 
forms, colors, and incessantly varied fir- 
maments that would delight a poet or an 
artist. 
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Next we will visit a little lodging in a 
new house near the Pare de Montsouris. 
The host is an energetic type of the grand 
Russian. 


His blue eyes are lively, his 
features nervous, his forehead surround- 
ed by blond hair. 


This man is a noble, 
and comes of a rich family, many of 
whose members have held eminent offices. 
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3y his conversion to the revolutionists 
he lost his position as a naval officer, to- 
gether with considerable inheritances, and 
is now poor and an exile. For a short 
while he had a brilliant position in Bul- 
garia, as chief of the flotilla; but at the 
moment of the conspiracies he could not 
make up his mind either to abandon the 
government or to take severe measures 
against the plotters, and so sent in his 
resignation, and returned to suffer on 
French soil. Thus he is here in a corner 
of Paris, with a wife and two children. 
Neither journalism, nor his knowledge as 
an electrician, nor his Russian lessons, 
suffice for his subsistence. I remember 
with emotion one icy morning in January, 
when I called at his lodging, and had a 
long conversation with him. With his 
small aristocratic hands he took the coals 
and threw them on to the fire, or cut up 
with a knife a little deal box, the frag- 
ments of which quickened the flames. 
Meanwhile he told me about companions 
that had died or been hung, sinister and 
mysterious stories of the unparalleled 
tyranny of the police over all those who 
think and reason in the great father-land 
of the Slavs. His child was playing with 
us, his wife served us hospitably with 
sweetly perfumed tea, and I felt infinite- 
ly sad in thinkiyg that he might have been 
rich, favored, and féted, and that he had 
sacrificed all this rather than bow beneath 
the yoke of the autocrat. 

Of another lodging in a new house in 
the Avenue du Maine, I have retained a 
shivering souvenir. This was formerly 
the dwelling of one of the chiefs of the cel- 
ebrated Central Committee which caused 
so much talk in Russia in 1879 and 1882, 
Tikhomiroff, who has since been con- 
verted to less revolutionary doctrines, 
and.so been enabled to return to Russia. 
It was he who wrote the famous manifesto 
to Alexander III. after the assassination 
of Alexander II. Tikhomiroff’s eye is 
prominent and restless. In the street he 
is constantly turning round. He is per- 
petually in a half-trembling state. For 
that matter, the man is sympathetic, ex- 
cessively intelligent, and impartial by 
temperament. He is married, father of a 
family, and much preoccupied with the 
future of his children. As for his fear of 
being followed and watched, it is justified ; 
no man ever had more spies after him. 
Before his pardon, he could never take a 
single step without being followed. His 
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lodging was the object of a perpetual sur- 
veillance. He had horrible souvenirs, of 
which the following is a specimen: 

After the assassination of Alexander IT.. 
at the time of the terrible trial, those who 
were condemned to death were Tikhomi- 
roff’s friends and his colleagues of the 
terrorist committee. He himself was 
under a perpetual menace at St. Peters- 
burg. If he were captured, his fate was 
certain and inevitable: he would be hang- 
ed. He did not dare to fly from Russia, 
or even to leave his house. He told me 
that if it had not been for his family and 
for his duty as a father, he would perhaps 
have given himself up, so dreadful was the 
feeling of insecurity. He could not sleep; 
he had not a minute's respite; always the 
grim expectation of the police officer, of 
imprisonment, judgment, the scaffold, and 
of his family left without support. 

Well, to these terrors yet another was 
added, and to these horrors a fresh horror— 
the carts with those condemned to death 
had to pass along the street under Tikhomi- 
roff’s window. Hisservant knew by sight 
several of the victims, because she had seen 
them at her master’s house. Then took 
place this thrilling scene: Tikhomiroff, 
his wife, and the servant stood at the win- 
dow, waiting, like the other inhabitants of 
the house, for the passage of the sinister 
cortege. This was inevitable; for if the 
terrorist had not appeared at the window, 
he would certainly have been suspected 
by his neighbors and denounced. We can 
imagine the unhappy man’s state of mind, 
the agony of his whole being. And, in the 
midst of all that, one incessant question, 
returning like the fixed idea of a madman: 
‘* Will the servant recognize the victims ? 
.... Will she recognize them ?” 

If she recognizes them, if she makes a 
gesture, if she utters a ery, if she sighs 
even, it means death. Tikhomiroff waits. 
He is on the point of fainting. At last the 
carts pass, with the culprits in their cos- 
tumes of execution. Tikhomiroff watch- 
es the face of his servant. A vague ru- 
mor—the whisperings of a great crowd— 
the cortége reaches the window... Is it 
life? Is it death? It is life! The ser- 
vant did not recognize any of the victims. 
But who can measure the immensity of 
such moments of anguish, and who will 
feel astonished that the man who passed 
through this trial has lived ever since in 
perpetual alarm and distrust ? 

Now we go to the Boulevard Arago, to 
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LANDSCAPE FROM NIHILIST’S WINDOW 


a little chamber on the sixth floor. On the table 
pell-mell are strewn books, tobacco, bread, a piece 
of cheese, kitchen utensils, pens, and paper. On 
all sides are traces of carelessness, from the bed 
hardly made to the chimney-shelf laden with all 
sorts of odd objects. Outside we see a fantastic 
landscape—dye-works, tanyards, and chimneys 
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of all sizes that send forth their rolls of 
smoke away to the horizon line. This 
quarter of Paris, on the banks of the 
3iévre, is horribly unhealthy and _ pic- 
turesquely sinister. It is infected with 
smoke and vapors of all kinds, sulphur- 
ous, bluish, or black, some rolling like 
rivers, others timid and uncertain, some 
slender and bold, while others big and 
wavering float melancholily. You feel in 
all this aconsumptive but persistent life— 
the life of a great industrious town, that 
life of labor which makes men pale and 
puny. 

Here lives a very young nihilist, who 
has experienced all the sadness that Si- 
beria can offer. One feels that he is in- 
sensible to present miseries not because 
he would scorn comfort, but because he is 
soyoung. His teeth are dazzlingly white, 
his eyes gay and full of hope. Simply 


and good-naturedly he tells us stories 
about very distant Siberian towns, where 
the exiles, it appears, are less to be pitied 
in winter than in summer, for wintcr is 
the season of rapid journeys and easy 
communications, whereas summer means 
floods, isolation, and almost impossibility 


ofcorrespondence. This man has done no- 
thing, or, at any rate, what we Western- 
ers should call nothing. He had in his 
possession a few books about political 
and social economy, and was in the habit 
of meeting some suspected persons ; yet 
these facts were sufficient to tear him 
away from his studies, his family, and all 
the modest joys of a young man of twen- 
ty, and to send him, on a simple adminis- 
trative order, without trial or judgment, 
to two years of misery and slavery in Si- 
beria. Now, banished forever from his 
father-land, he manages to live by means 
of translations, without fear of absolute 
misery, for the nihilists in Paris help one 
another, and none ever reach the point of 
actual starvation. 

Another lodging that I have visited is 
small and comfortable. A woman with 
mystic and meditative eyes lives there. 
Her speech is slow, deliberate, and some- 
what dreamy. She gives one an expres- 
sion of continual conviction, of resolution 
that will not fail, of that peculiar charac- 
teristic of nihilist women, of whom a rev- 
olutionist once said : ‘‘Certainly we men 
were resolved to sacrifice ourselves. But 
we always retained some hope of safety, 
some latent thought of getting round ob- 
stacles: whereas our women never hesi- 
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tated a second; their devotion was com 
plete and absolute; they gave up all their 
intelligence, their whole heart and their 
whole life.” 

Of this same temper is a poor female 
medical student who lives in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rue de Lourcine, with an 
old trunk as the principal piece of furni- 
ture in her room. Such too appears to 
be the character of the wife of one of the 
theorists of the party, whose revolutionary 
ardor never slackens, although she has 
children to attend to,and does attend to 
them faithfully and nobly, like the good, 
tender, and charming mother that she is. 

Imagine, also, the miserable chambers 
where the nihilists live two or three to- 
gether. Imagine, too, the modest dwell- 
ing of a veteran nihilist, a gigantic old 
man with a broad forehead and a large 
grand Russian face, who lives like an an- 
chorite with more books than furniture. 
Imagine a studio where a nihilist artist 
is at work, a charming personification of 
art in this miliew where abstract ideas 
dominate. Imagine, finally, the melan- 
choly retreat of the mother and sister of 
one of those who died in Siberia at the 
time of the terrible affair of Yakoutsk,— 
and you will have a general idea of the 
Russian refugees at Paris. 

rY. 

These people visit each other and meet 
together for discussion in certain rooms 
and cafés. They bear their misery with 
stoicism. Plebeians and nobles. Jews and 
Christians, receive one another without 
false shame of any kind. If there are not 
chairs enough, the visitors make shift to 
sit on the bed or on a trunk. Almost all 
of them are hospitable and sincerely cor- 
dial. They celebrate amongst themselves 
certain fétes, such as January 12th, the 
Russian New-Year’s Day. Formerly they 
used to have a banquet on March 13th, the 
anniversary of the assassination of the 
Tsar, but this custom is falling into desue- 
tude, not, however, because this assassi- 
nation is not generally approved by them ; 
on the contrary, it is still considered as a 
heroic and just action, if not as the best 
tactics. One of the calmest of the nihil- 
ists said to me on this subject: ‘‘ Perhaps 
it was a strategical mistake, and yet, not- 
withstanding, it is since that act, and only 
since then, that European opinion has 
given serious attention to our doctrines. 
It is since that act that we have been dis- 
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A NIHILIST FAMILY AT HOME. 


cussed and studied, and have ceased to be 
looked upon as vague fanatics of a barba- 
rous nation. Yes, the period of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of 1880 to 1884 was the 
heroic age of nihilism; it caused thinking 
Russia to make a great step in advance in 


the estimation of the Western races. We 
cannot forget that.” 

The direct action of the nihilists at 
Paris is limited to discussions, to a few 
publications, and to friendly meetings. 
It must be distinctly stated that they do 
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not have a revolutionary organization of 
any kind. 

sSesides the fact that they do not wish 
to cause annoyance to the French govern- 
ment, the majority of them are decidedly of 
opinion that nothing can be directed from 
Paris advantageously, either for their 
father-land or for their ideas. Propa- 
ganda is advisable by all possible means 
of publicity, but not conspiracy. The 
legends of a terrible organization, with its 
headquarters at Geneva, are purely police 
inventions. There never existed any- 
thing beyond small federations for mu- 
tual aid, clubs for social study, and com- 
mittees charged with defending the cause 
of the refugees; but as for an executive 
power, there never was any such thing. 
Le Messager de la Volonté du Peuple, 
edited by Messrs. Lavroff and Tikhomi- 
roff, and Free Russia, the organ of the 
Russian refugees in London, have never 
been anything but the mouthpieces of 
opinions. The first-mentioned paper had 
an undeniable influence even in Russia, 
and the second guided European and 
American opinion to inquire into the 
sad condition of Russia of to-day, and 
into the ideas of those Russians who de- 
sire to deliver their country from a de- 
grading yoke; but neither journal at any 
time represented an active power. The 
affair of the bombs and the assassination 
of General Seliverstoff are acts disap- 
proved in themselves by the Parisian 
refugees. 

This does not mean to say that the as- 
sassination of General Seliverstoffdoes not 
appear to them just, or that they disown 
Padlewsky. On the contrary, most of 
them are glad of the death of the man, 
whom they looked upon as a monster; 
but they would not have recommended 
this execution, and in the same way they 
would be opposed to the making of explo- 
sives. Therefore the Russian refugees 
must not be held responsible for these 
deeds, which, on the contrary, are to be 
considered as isolated and purely individ- 
ual actions. Furthermore, we may say 
that the acts of the Russian refugees in 
France are not inspired by any occult 
power. 

vs 

The Russian refugees complain of 
French hospitality —that is to say, of 
course, of the official hospitality; for as 
regards their treatment by private indi- 
viduals, they would not be justified in 


finding fault. In Paris they meet with 
as much sympathy as they could hope for 
in any great town of the universe. Their 
grievances against the government, on 
the other hand, seem to be not without 
foundation. 

The fact is that the desire of a Franco 
Russian alliance somewhat bewilders the 
French official world. The magistracy, 
the administration, the police, and the 
press vie with one another in flattering 
the Slav autocracy. Such condescension 
toward another great power was never 
before seen in France. That generous 
country seems to have lost for the moment 
the notion of its intrinsic worth; for 
whereas the alliance of France is at least 
as precious for Russia as that of Russia is 
for France,one might think that France 
was soliciting an immense and inestima 
ble favor. The attitude of France at the 
time of the tragedy of Yakoutsk was most 
lamentable; for while the English and 
American press made an eloquent cam- 
paign against this abominable massacre, 
only a very few French newspapers spoke 
about it explicitly. 

The Russian rastaquouéres, pseudo-no- 
bles, pseudo-diplomatists, and officers open 
to suspicion meet with a childishly enthu- 
siastic reception at the hands of Jacques 
Bonhomme, and find associates amongst 
many honest people, mingled with adven- 
turers. Thus they sueceed in founding 
Franco-Russian theatres, Franco-Russian 
newspapers, all of them equivocal enter- 
prises of which the simpletons become 
the inevitable victims. The public of re 
publican Paris applauds pieces in honor 
of the Tsar, manifests enthusiasm on be- 
half of Holy Russia, and gives way to a 
sort of picus imbecility as regards every- 
thing that is closely or remotely connect- 
ed with the alliance. Thus the French 
nation, in its own estimation the wittiest 
in the world, has condescended to delight 
in idiotic tirades or babyish anecdotes like 
the following. During the Exhibition of 
1889, when it became almost impossible to 
get a cab, a gentleman stopped the Jehu 
of one of these vehicles, saying, 

‘*Coachman, will you drive me to the 
Exhibition ?” 

‘*No; my horse is tired.” 

‘*Coachman, i will give you ten 
francs.” 

‘*No.” 

“Twenty francs.” 
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‘A hundred francs.” 

‘ No.” 

‘Coachman, I am a Russian.” 

‘Ah! in this case all right. Jump in, 
Hue! Cocotte, et vive le Tsar!” 


The Russian revolutionary refugees 
alone get no benefit out of this general 
nfatuation. As I have said, they are 
well received privately. On the other 
hand, not only does the government al- 
low numerous Russian secret policemen 
to act in Paris with full liberty, but, it is 
said, French mouchards are frequently 
detailed off to act with them. Letters 
are intercepted and opened; janitors are 
bribed by allowances of a hundred franes 
a month andeven more. The mouchards 
oblige the nihilists to move by going and 
frightening the neighbors with stories of 
But what per- 
haps most irritates the refugees, and ren- 
ders the life of the more nervous ones 
unendurable, is continual surveillance; 


bombs and conspiracies. 


it is to find themselves followed in the 
street, on foot if they go on foot, in a cab 
if they take a cab; it is to see the mouw- 
chards sitting in the wine shop opposite 


their dwelling or walking to and fro un 
der their windows for hours together. In 
general the blundering awkwardness of 
these spies is manifest, and the money so 
liberally supplied by the Russian govern- 
ment for espionage abroad seems to be 
very foolishly wasted. 

However, this fact does not diminish 
the sufferings of the victims of this eter- 
nal surveillance. In the end nothing be- 
comes more heart-rending. Some of the 
nihilists get literally maddened by it— 
Tikhomiroff, for instance. I have already 
spoken of his anxious and almost wild 
glances in all directions, whether he was 
in the street or in a house. The idea of 
being surrounded by spies had become a 
monomania with him. And, indeed, hav- 
ing been condemned to death, he was the 
object of incessant surveillance. Oppo- 
site the house where he lived in 1888 there 
was a wine shop, in which the mouchards 
sat allday long. As soon as Tikhomiroff 
appeared in the street he was followed. 
If he jumped into an omnibus, the mou- 
chards accompanied him. If there was 
no room in the omnibus, they followed 
him in a cab. Wherever he went his 
presence became an annoyance for those 
who received him, because the spies im- 
mediately began to question the janitors. 
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Of course, when the persons he visited 
were refugees like himself, or Frenchmen, 
this was of no importance; but if, on the 
other hand, they were Russians not com- 
promised in the nihilist movement, the 
mere visit of Tikhomiroff might prove for 
them an interminable source of embar- 
rassment or danger. It may be remark- 
ed that when Tikhomiroff went to com- 
plain of this persecution to an official 
personage, a pretence was made of re- 
garding him as a lunatic. 

Certain parts of Paris, like the Rue 
Flatters, where many nihilists lived, used 
to be frequented by swarms of police 
spies. The revolutionists knew all of 
them, so undisguised was their espionage. 
The most intelligent of the band, a fat 
man with piercing black eyes, could find 
no better trick than 
blue spectacles. 

The mouchards do not confine them- 
selves to watching the nihilists, terrifying 
the tenants,and bribing the janitors. They 
also become instigating agents, like the 
famous Landesen in the affair of the 
bombs. Finally, they make use of the 
press and of other means of publicity in 
order to completely misrepresent the acts 
and thoughts of the nihilists. They issue 
spurious proclamations, denounce imagi- 
nary treachery, and even try to deprive 
the nihilists of their means of livelihood. 
Here isan instance: Madame M used to 
translate Russian and Polish manuscripts 
for M. Ch One day that she called 
to deliver her work she was roughly re- 
ceived, and asked, without further expla- 
nation, not to return. She afterward dis- 
covered that two mouchards had gone to 
see M. Ch , and had insinuated that 
Madame M was a dangerous person, 
an incendiary, and a murderer, and that 
she might cause considerable annoyance 
to any one who gave her employment. 
Madame M thus lost her work, and 
found herself face to face with misery. 

Stepanoff, who is now in prison in con- 
sequence of the affair of the bombs, related 
a similar adventure that befell him. He 
lost a pupil because he was denounced as 
a terrorist to his pupil’s father. Another 
complains of having lost his place at the 
Crédit Lyonnais on account of the tales of 
spies. Scores of analogous instances might 
be cited, all monotonous in form, but sad 
enough in reality. 

As for campaigns of false news, they 
are innumerable; the more so as the Rus- 
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sian police take advantage admirably of 
leads. the 
French press to adopt a very conciliatory 
attitude toward the government of the 
Tsar. Thanks to the complacence of the 
Parisian papers, the nihilists with 
difficulty contradict the calumnies that 


the political situation, which 


can 


are uttered against them. Thus,when the 
Russian police made so bold as to pillage 
and destroy the printing-office of the Mes- 
sager de la Volanté du Peuple at Geneva, 
not only were the nihilists unable to ob 
tain justice, but it was almost impossible 
for them to refute the allegation of the 











French papers—an allegation made from 
nolice notifications—that the revolution- 
ists had broken their own presses. On the 
other hand, imaginary plots were de- 
nounced in the papers, and a legend was 
eoneoected about a formidable organiza- 
tion compromising the peace of Europe, 
and about a terrible Central Committee at 
(ieneva, in correspondence with Paris and 
St. Petersburg, conspiring directly against 
the life of the Tsar and the high Russian 
functionaries, and directing the manufac- 
ture of explosives and bombs in great 
quantities —a committee whose orders 
were blindly obeyed in Russia, France, 
Switzerland, etc. 

In order to resist this campaign a so- 
ciety was founded at Geneva, under the 
presidency of Mr. Wokhavsky, with Mr. 
Lavroff as its Paris representative. A circu- 
lar sent round to all the Paris papers, over 
the signature of Lavroff, contradicted the 
apocryphal news disseminated by the po- 
lice against the refugees; but the Parisian 
revolutionary journals alone paid any 
attention to this note, and the journal 
Le Matin was the only one that sent a 
reporter to interview Mr. Lavroff. 

Side by side with this official press cam- 
paign, the mouchards have devised a 
semi-official one which is perhaps more 
characteristic, namely, a campaign of 
lithographed bulletins sent to all the 
members of the Russian colony in Paris. 
At one time it is some apocryphal proc- 
lamation; at another, a report of revolu- 
tionary lectures. For example, when the 
fifth volume of the Messager de la Volon- 
té du Peuple appeared, they published a 
spurious proclamation, in the name of a 
supposititious group of revolutionaries, 
protesting against the moderate doctrines 
of this fifth volume, and accusing Tikho- 
miroff and Lavroff of betraying the ter- 
rorist ideas. 

Then again there is the campaign of 
anonymous letters, of forged letters and 
personal denunciations. The letters con- 
tain either insults which are supposed to 
be addressed by one refugee to another, 
or fanciful narratives, or pretended ren- 
dezvouses, and in most cases calumnies, 
the object of which is to cause the refu- 
gees to distrust one another. The mou- 
chards sometimes act directly. They 
speak to the nihilists, and declare that 
they are sick of the business, or else that 
they want to take vengeance on some- 
body; then they mention facts connected 
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with the Russian and French police, and 
in the end denounce the supposed traitors, 
with the addition of specious details, 
forged documents, and minute particular- 
ities, which make their listeners doubt 
and fear and suspect their best friends 
of hypocrisy and disloyalty. 

Such are the means of action of the 
Russian spies, who are encouraged by the 
indifference or by the complicity of the 
French police. They help to make the 
life of the nihilists at Paris very painful. 
All of their victims, however, do not take 
matters tragically. Thus Mr. F finding 
himself followed by a mouchard, began to 
baw] out, ‘‘ Help! help!” in the middle of 
the street. A crowd gathered round him, 
and then he said: ‘‘Help! Save me! 
That Russian spy is following me all the 
time.” The spy turned pale and disap- 
peared; it was one of the chiefs, the fat 
man with the black eyes. One day when 
this man was spying in the Rue Flatters, 
two refugees went down into the street 
and walked up to him. Visibly alarmed, 
the spy remained motionless, and mean- 
while the refugees stood still and made a 
rapid sketch of him. ‘‘Now we have 
your portrait,” they said to him at last, 
‘‘vyou may move on; you are no longer 
any good for spying.” 

The nihilists have often thought of 
founding a committee of defence against 
the manceuvres of the police, but have 
hesitated for fear of expulsion, because 
any attempt of this kind would certainly 
have been construed into a charge of con- 
spiracy. 

It can easily be conceived how terrible 
the vexations of the police become when 
there happens anything like the affair of 
the bombs and the Padlewsky assassina- 
tion. The French authorities interfere in 
such cases; and not only the revolution- 
ist, but every poor Russian, becomes the 
object of suspicion, and sees his house in- 
vaded by the police, his drawers turned 
topsy-turvy, his papers scrutinized, him- 
self subjected to stupid interrogatories, 
and often to arrest. In many cases the pro- 
ceedings become almost comic. Kitchen 
utensils are seized as if they were danger- 
ous implements; toilet articles become 
the object of minute examination, made 
with visible apprehension lest something 
should explode ; samovars are looked upon 
as depots of picrate of potash; even pack- 
ets of salt and pepper excite terror. At 
X.’s house some little barrels of an- 
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chovies were seized; at Z.’s rooms 
some formidable bottles full of gherkins 
were confiscated; harmless caviare is sus- 
pected of possessing explosive properties. 
One morning L , one of the most 
eminent of the Parisian nihilists, kept a 
band of searchers waiting rather a long 
while at his door, for he is deaf with one 
ear, and he was fast asleep, with his other 
ear on the pillow. The police agents were 
already imagining a terrible scene — the 
burning of compromising papers, the ni- 
hilist in despair, and ready to sell his life 
dearly. The door opens; the chief, a com- 
missaire de police, advances, displays his 
scarf of office, and pronounces the sacra- 
mental words, ‘‘ In the name of the law!” 
Before him he finds a tall old man, his 
eyes still heavy with sleep. The agents 
rummage and search and question. Here 
are some boxes, nailed up, with strange, 
exotic, and unintelligible inscriptions. 
What is in them? What lethal sub- 
stance, what destructive infernal ma- 
chines,do they contain? The commis- 
saire has no doubt that he has made an 
important discovery, and listens with dis- 
dain to the old man’s romantic explana- 
tion. The boxes are seized. Expert 
chemists are set to work; the utmost ef- 
forts of science are applied, and the result 
is the discovery that the cases contain 
bottles of water of the Ganges, innocent 
but sacred bottles that have come all the 
way from India, and are intended for a 
Buddhist priest in Siberia. 
VI. 

The nihilist refugees in Paris form sev- 
eral generations. Between the oldest— 
there are some who date from 1872—and 
the most recent the difference of age is 
considerable. Their opinions differ also, 
but the difference is determined not by 
age, but by many circumstances. The old 
nihilists pretend that the moral atmos- 
phere of Paris is very unfavorable to the 
young ones, and especially to those who 
study here. ‘‘Our young students,” they 
say, ‘arrive full of enthusiasm, and of 
faith in ideas of regeneration, of the fu- 
ture, and of human fraternity. They 
mingle with the French students, who are 
a prey to scepticism, who scoff at all their 
aspirations, who profess to be sick of 
dreams, and indifferent to politics and 
socialism. Little by little these surround- 
ings act upon them, cool them down, in- 
cline them to pleasure and indolence, and 


they are so many soldiers lost to our cause. 
Paris is the Capua of the nihilists of the 
last generation.” 

I will not discuss this assertion. Among 
the nihilist refugees I find in general firm- 
ness of opinion, whether they be old or 
young. Their doctrines are more or less 
socialist, more or less liberal, but the mass 
are agreed, it seems to me, as to the main 
outlines of the movement. In the first 
place, the Russian socialists must not be 
confounded with the French socialists, 
nor, above all, with the anarchists. All the 
nihilists that we know maintain that vio- 
lence is not a doctrine with them, but a 
necessity. When they approve individ- 
ual executions of niany functionaries, it is 
often as an immediate advantage. The 
non-terrorists are agreed with the terror- 
ists on this point when the high function- 
ary is one of those tyrants who are only 
too numerous in the administration. The 
reason that they give is that ‘‘in many 
cases by killing a moyster you save from 
exile or imprisonment multitudes of vic- 
tims who otherwise would have been in- 
evitably condemned.” In this sense it is 
a pure and simple act of rescue, with which 
the political reason may or may not be 
connected. 

In a constitutional country the nihil- 
ists would not have recourse to violence. 
When the attempt of Guiteau to assassi- 
nate President Garfield was known in Rus- 
sia, and even though it might have been 
confounded with an act of political crimi- 
nality, the nihilists disapproved the deed 
with indignation, and took advantage of 
the occasion to express the opinion that in 
free countries liberty and not violence 
should be the source of reforms. 

The nihilists who do not share these 
ideas are certainly rare. Even in Russia 
those who hold that terrorism can be a 
system are uncommon. The Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee that presided over the 
grand crimes which included the murder 
of the Tsar and continued for some years 
afterward declared many times, amongst 
others on the occasion of the address to 
Alexander III., that terrorism was only a 
provisional necessity—an unfortunate ne- 
cessity. 

The reader must never lose sight. of the 
frightful state of Russia from the point of 
view of liberty of speech and of thought. 
The awful régime of prisons, arbitrary 
arrests, administrative exile, cowardly in- 
terrogatories intended to terrify motiers, 
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insidious counterfeitings of spurious con- 
fessions that make girls speak because 
they believe that there is no longer any 
secret—all this is the excuse of the vio- 
lence of the terrorists; not the theoretical, 
but the immediate excuse. In Russia the 
battle-field is widely different from what 
itis in France. The government is mere- 
ly a monstrous fiction. It acts like a pri- 
vate person, or rather like a thousand 
private persons, each high functionary 
proceeding according to his caprice the 
moment his determinations can be colored 
by political pretexts. Not only is the 
active nihilist threatened, but also every 
man who is suspected of studying and 
seeking to inform himself on social ques- 
tions. A monstrous state of things is thus 
created by the Russian administration. 
At every moment there occurs some new 
violation of the law of natious, some cruel 
separation, some wound inflicted on the 
hearts of mothers, fathers, brothers, friends, 
which goes to swell the number of ene- 
mies of the régime, and of those who have 
some galling injury to avenge. 

And the atrocious thing is that all the 
blows of the government are directed 
against the class of the moral, the chaste, 
the studious. Amongst the students, for 
instance, those alone are liable to be sus- 
pected who neither drink nor indulge in 
riotous living and debauchery. In many 
circumstances the same is the case with 
the officers. We may therefore make re- 
serves as to the strategic usefulness of 
terrorism; but we cannot perhaps deny 
that it is justified, and that it represents a 
natural human reaction against a mon- 
strous reality. However, if most of the 
nihilists in Paris justify the individual or 
collective acts of terrorism, it is only ac- 
cessorily that they count upon terrorism 
to modify the actual state of things. Their 
hopes are fixed upon two principal points: 
1. The attitude of the Russian liberals. 
2. The latent, underground, and irresist 
ible propaganda of their ideas. Accord- 
ing to the attitude of the Russian liberals 
terrorist action will be more or less indis- 
pensable. If the liberals continue to be 
timid, and to cling to the statu quo for 
fear of something worse, the violent action 
of nihilism will have to be energized in 
proportion. With how much or how lit- 
tle fury the military or civil conspiracy 
bursts forth will depend upon the liberals. 

As regards the underground propagan- 
da, it is estimated that it has been suffi- 
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ciently strong to double or triple the 
number of revolutionists, in spite of all 
the governmental repression. Necessarily 
a great number of unknown friends are 
counted upon, who would reveal them- 
selves at thedecisive moment. But wheth- 
er they can count upon the liberals, or 
whether the socialist element be alone in 
view, the idea of the nihilists and their 
grand scheme remains, in a word, the coup 
d'état. 

A military insurrection, for example, 
aided by the civil element, seems to these 
refugees to be a movement that would be 
very likely to succeed. It must be re- 
marked that the quantity of dead ele- 
ments, that is to say, of population total- 
ly indifferent to or ignorant of politics, is 
enormous in Russia, and that consequent 
ly a few hundred thousand _nihilists 
would represent in reality a force infi- 
nitely more considerable than we can im- 
agine for overthrowing the established 
powers. This act once accomplished, 
provided the official denominations were 
not too greatly modified for the muzhik or 
peasant, the immense majority of Rus- 
sians would scarcely perceive a change 
of direction, except after the lapse of a 
few years in an increase of prosperity and 
a decrease of local tyranny. The whole 
question resolves itself into a struggle 
between two minorities—the aristocratic 
minority and the revolutionary minority. 
And the conversion of enough officers, 
functionaries, and intelligent people to the 
military insurrection is not, it appears, a 
chimerical project. 

It is all the less chimerical because 
Alexander III., according to many re- 
ports, has no really devoted servants 
around him. Fanaticism in the cause of 
the Tsar no longer exists, in fact, except 
among a limited number of functionaries. 
It is a religion that is dying out in the 
official world) Personal interest alone 
subsists; and those who, in appearance, 
are the most devoted, are those who are 
ambitious of distinction or thirsting for 
riches. In presence of defeat few would 
remain faithful to their master. This is 
so true that after the death of Alexander 
II. there was a moment of extraordinary 
hesitation among the functionaries. None 
knew what was going to be victorious, 
whether a liberal constitution or the reac- 
tion. The whole great machine was in 
suspense. Perhaps some energetic act—I 
am, of course, always expressing the opin- 
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ions of the nihilist refugees and not my 
own—on the part of the Central Commit- 
tee might have influenced the current fa- 
vorably, and perhaps even directed it. 

In short, the nihilists hope for a revolu- 
tion produced by means of a coup d'état, 
and they esteem that (1) the present au- 
tocracy is really weak; (2) that the great 
towns and central garrisons would suffice 
to overthrow the existing order of things; 
(3) that the peasant would remain indif- 
ferent or almost indifferent to the issue 
of the struggle, and would soon rally to 
the new régime when he felt its benefi- 
cent effects. 

On all these matters I have no personal 
opinion, but if the idea of the nihilist 
refugees in Paris is based upon fact, and 
if the violent struggle must fatally take 
place, the sympathies of Western men 
cannot hesitate to take the side of the 
revolutionists against the government of 
the Tsar. 

As regards shades of difference, the ni- 
hilists of Paris are divided, like the mass 
of Russian revolutionists, into a consid- 
erable number of groups, comprising the 
various classes of society. In the social- 
ist group, which is probably the most nu- 
merous, there are two parties—the Social 
Democratic and the National Socialist. 
The former consider the urban proleta- 
rians to be the principal element of Slav 
renovation; the latter, who form a much 


more considerable party, appeal to all 
classes. 

In conclusion, let me repeat once more 
that the Russian refugees in Paris are in 
general people of a kindly and humane 
temper, and certainly not naturally in 
clined to violence. They give the impres 
sion of being representatives of a race 
worthy of a very high civilization, and 
which is nevertheless governed like the 
degenerate races of the East. There is an 
evident discrepancy between the laws and 
the men. No force can prevent this state 
of things from falling into ruin. And 
certainly this immense empire, these 120 
millions of inhabitants, this slow, sure, 
and indomitable propaganda, represent a 
mysterious and terrible force, a force that 
will surely astonish the world, and have 
an extraordinary influence upon the des- 
tinies of the European race. The world 
has there an incommensurable unknown 
quantity, an epopee in the germ, which 
will be the astonishment of our sons, ter- 
rible perhaps, or consoling and _ prolific, 
as considerable as the prodigious dissem- 
ination of Europe in America, as far 
sounding as the French Revolution. But 
in what form and with what cortége of 
bloody or pitiful events will it be devel- 
oped? This is the secret of the Future, 
the enigma of the great Sphinx, which 
none shall guess and none shall read— 
until After! 


THE VIGILANTES OF CALIFORNIA, IDAHO, AND MONTANA. 
BY JOHN W. CLAMPITT. 


N the month of November, 1850, there 

were eight primitive houses situated 
on the extreme point of a little peninsula 
far projecting into the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. It was separated from the surround- 
ing country by a rocky mountain range. 
The eight houses were occupied by an 
American hunter and seven French fisher- 
men, deserters from a French man-of-war. 
On the opposite side was another French 
settlement of five fishermen. All of the 
cattle owned by the two settlements was a 
single goat, the loss of which would have 
proved a public calamity. Its master had 
brought it from France, around Cape 
Horn. Besides the hunting and fishing 
people, there was, beyond these settlements 
also, a regular farmer called the Irish 
Captain, although he was neither Irish 
nor acaptain. He was a Dane by birth, 


and a farmer all his life by occupation. 
He possessed a valuable stock of imported 
cattle—a rare thing at that time. Farther 
into the interior, on the other side of the 
mountain range, was the Cornelia Rancho, 
a California manor-house, constructed of 
rough beams, and surrounded by mud and 
cattle instead of gardens, parks, green 
grass, and flowers. Cornelia was a na- 
tive grandee, and claimed the right to 
four hundred square miles of territory. 
Although the invasion of her country by 
the gold- hunters had.swept away the 
greater part of her herds, yet there still 
remained over a thousand head. In full 
dress, adorned with gold chains, pearls, 
and jewels, she looked very magnificent, 
seated in a large wagon drawn by two 
oxen and sixteen mules, roughing it over 
a country without roads. This, however, 
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was upon state occasions, and of rare oc- 
currence. Her home dress was an old 
broad-brimmed straw hat, leather boots, a 
joose white shirt, and a short petticoat of 
coarse red flannel. She ruled over thirty 
Indian servants besides her son—twenty- 
four years of age—and a homeless Portu- 
guese adventurer, who, seeking a support, 
had drifted to that Eden before the rude 
gold-hunters dispersed the charm of si- 
lence,simplicity,and ignorance that reign- 
ed complete everywhere. The Irish Cap- 
tain was not slow to perceive his advan 
tage over the sefiora. He therefore pro 
posed to her to take charge of her cattle 
and sell to the best advantage, on condi- 
{ion that he should have one-half of the 
sum realized, which proposition was re- 
luctantly accepted by the sefiora. The 
Irish Captain now organized for the com- 
mon defence by calling a general meeting, 
and binding each by a covenant to take 
care of his neighbors’ property by armed 
force when necessary. Buta short time 
thereafter a boat laden with stolen beef 
from the sefiora’s herds was captured, and 
the cattle-thieves taken prisoners by the 
Frenchmen of Low Point. The thieves 
were tied, put under a boat turned up- 
side down, and closely watched. The 
Irish Captain himself escorted the prison- 
ers to San Francisco the following morn- 
ing, and delivered them into the hands 
of the civil authorities. Instead of being 
punished for their lawless crimes, they 
were set at liberty by the civil authorities, 
and retaliated upon the Irish Captain by 
butchering and carrying off all his milch- 
These thieves and this system of 
robbery received the countenance of rich 
and infiuential butchers of San Francisco, 
who furnished the means for these pred- 
atory incursions, and the money to re- 
tain influential counsel to defend and ac- 
quit, through technicalities of the law, 
such of the thieves as should fall into the 
hands of the Irish Captain and his co- 
horts. Convinced that no redress could 
be obtained from the civil authorities at 
San Francisco, a second general meeting 
was held, and it was unanimously re- 
solved that the residents of the peninsula 
should form themselves into a permanent 
committee, and assume all the duties of 
police and courts martial. No suspected 
party should be permitted to land. Thieves 
and other criminals should be tried before 
the committee, and, if found guilty, exe- 
cuted on the spot. Thus was formed the 
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first Vigilance Committee that ever ex- 
isted within the limits of California. With 
in a week three men, who confessed them- 
selves to be Australian convicts, were 
tried, convicted, and executed by hanging 
to a tree. Cattle-thieves abounded, and 
retribution swift and sure was meted out 
whenever the crime could be fixed by 
the logic of circumstances. Justice and 
injustice met on a common level. Small 
bodies of people took the law into their 
own hands with the same degree of con 
scious right as emboldened the acts of 
two or ten thousand. Sometimes a sin- 
gle individual became at once judge, jury, 
and executioner. On the highway from 
San Francisco to San José was found a 
corpse shot through the body, and to the 
lower button-hole was tied a placard upon 
which were written, in very legible char- 
acters, these significant words; 


| I SHOT HIM BECAUSE HE STOLE MY MULE | 


JOHN ANDREW ANDERSON 


‘toe RANCHO SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


He was not a murderer, but an executor 
of the law, the lex non scripta against 
all cattle-thieves. If ten men could cap- 
ture and slay him for the crime, the same 
right belonged to but one of the party, 
provided he alone could accomplish it. 

Pressed by these vigorous methods, the 
thieves and robbers in the country retired 
to the larger towns and settlements to ply 
their vocation. Popular justice there 
was neither so swift nor so sure. Public 
opinion, however, opposed any infringe- 
ment of the rights and methods of the 
civil authorities. What five men could 
do in the country, five hundred could not 
accomplish in San Francisco or Sacra- 
mento. 

Sacramento was the first of the large 
towns to organize a committee of its citi- 
zens for the protection of social order, 
and its executions became celebrated for 
the interest displayed in them by the peo- 
ple of the surrounding country. The 
first of these'was at night on the Plaza, in 
the light of a great fire and in the pre- 
sence of a great multitude. The office of 
hangman was conceded as a post of honor 
to the most reputable and wealthy citizen 
of the town. Two days after, he paid the 
penalty of this honor by being himself 
shot by the desperadoes. 

San Francisco seemed loath to begin 
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the exercise of this inherent power of the 
people; but the great incendiary fire of 
May 4, 1851, and the appeals of the Alta 
California and California Herald, 
which declared that nothing could dis- 
turb the culprits’ equanimity but the ex- 
treme measure of hanging by the neck, 
caused a revulsion of feeling, and early 
in the month of June following two hun- 
dred of its most influential citizens formed 
an association, which they named a Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, for the maintenance 
of the peace and good order of society and 
the preservation of the lives and property 
of the citizens of San Francisco. 

Large placards affixed to the walls in 
public places of the city and private 
houses of the citizens, containing the rules 
and regulations adopted for maintaining 
the public peace of the city, and the man- 
ner in which public justice should be ad- 
ministered, gave notice of their organiza- 
tion. The tolling of the bell of the Monu- 
mental Fire-Engine house on the Plaza 
was the signal for the members to instant- 
ly assemble fully armed. 

Thousands of citizens secretly joined 
the organization, and their services were 
soon called into requisition. On the even 


ing of the 10th of June the shipping office 
of a Mr Virgin, on the wharf, was robbed 
of a small safe containing a consider 


able sum of money. The thief was cap- 
tured and placed in the custody of mem- 
bers of the Vigilance Committee at their 
rooms. The property was identified, and 
the prisoner convicted on the testimony 
of the boatman who had pulled out with 
the prisoner and his booty into the bay, 
where he was subsequently arrested. 
The Chief of Police now appeared at the 
rooms of the committee and demanded 
admittance and the custody of the pris- 
oner. His request was refused. 

After carefully deliberating upon the 
character of the punishment, it was finally 
determined that though not a capital of- 
fence, the necessity existed for the execu- 
tion of the criminal, and that it should 
take place at once to prevent a rescue by 
the friends of the culprit, or an armed in- 
terference on the part of the civil authori- 
ties. He was accordingly notified of his 
doom, and given one hour to prepare for 
death. Shortly after midnight the con- 
demned man was taken under a strong 
guard to Portsmouth Square, and hanged 
to the cross-beams of the gable end of an 
adobe building which had been used in 
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former times as a post-office, but was then 
unoccupied. A coroner's jury of inquest 
on the day following returned this ver- 
dict: ‘‘John Jenkins, alias Simpkins, 
came to his death by being suspended by 
the neck with a rope attached to the end 
of the adobe building on the Plaza at the 
hands of an association of citizens styling 
themselves a Committee of Vigilance, of 
whom the following members are impli- 
cated.” Then followed the names of the 
citizens who had been most conspicuous 
on the occasion. 

When this verdict and the names were 
published on the day following, the Vig 
ilance Committee ordered the names 
of all its members published likewise. 
The committee, however, was strongly op- 
posed by the civil authorities and the le 
gal fraternity generally, and Judge Camp 
bell, of the Court of Sessions, holding his 
assizes on the days appointed, charged his 
Grand Jury that ‘‘all those concerned in 
the illegal execution had been guilty of 
murder, participes criminis.” The Goy- 
ernor of the State, MacDougal, afterward 
United States Senator, issued a proclama 
tion addressed to the people at large, in 
which he referred to the action of the peo 
ple as the ‘‘despotie control of a self 
constituted association unknown to and 
acting in defiance of the laws in the place 
of the regularly organized government of 
the country.” 

In the month of August the committee 
tried two men named Samuel Whittaker 
and Robert McKenzie. They were proven 
guilty of very serious offences—burglary, 
robbery, and incendiarism. It was under- 
stood that they were to be executed on 
the 2ist of that month. A writ was is- 
sued by Judge Norton, of the Supreme 
Court, commanding the sheriff to bring 
the prisoners before his court at a certain 
hour to be dealt with according to jaw. 
That night the sheriff and one deputy 
gained admission in some way to the 
rooms of the committee, where the prison- 
ers were confined, led them down stairs, 
and placed them in charge of police-offi- 
cers awaiting them below. No immedi- 
ate steps were taken by the committee to 
remedy this interference with their pur- 
poses, but on the following Sunday, short- 
ly after two o'clock in the afternoon, a 
carriage turned into Broadway from Du 
Pont Street, and halted a short distance 
from the jail. It was at this hour that 
the prisoners were brought from their 
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cells to hear divine service from the chap- 
lain of the prison. A preconcerted rush 
was made from the outside, the prisoners 
captured, and carried off to the rooms of 
the committee. The fire-bell tolled the 
signal for the assembly of the members 
of the committee, and along with them 
poured a stream of fifteen thousand peo 
ple before their rooms, wild with excite 
ment, and yelling their approbation of the 
recapture of the prisoners. Brought face 
to face with the civil authorities, they 
would stand or fall by that act. The pris- 
oners were sentenced to immediate execu- 
tion, and hanged at once from the win- 
dows of the rooms of the committee, in 
the presence of and with the approbation 
of the assembled multitude. Only seven- 
teen minutes elapsed between the recep- 
tion of the prisoners and their execution 
by order of the committee. Public opin- 
ion and the press declared that the Vigil- 
ance Committee had redeemed its honor. 

Having thus established their authority 
and vindicated their cause, they arose to 
the full height of their power, and struck 
terror among criminals of every degree. 
Henceforth there was no need of their 
Crime fled before their pow- 
er of suppression, and they now left the 
execution of the laws in the hands of 
the civil authorities, retaining, however, 
their unaltered organization, and impart- 
ing to the officer as well as the criminal 
within his hands the knowledge that at 
any moment when necessary the com- 
mittee would again ring the alarm upon 
its fire-bell, and protect and preserve that 
social order which by their vigilant acts 
they had rescued from a chaos of crime 
and placed in the hands of the civil au- 
thorities. 

As far as known, but one woman died 
at the hands of the Vigilantes of Califor- 
nia. She was a Spanish woman, of re- 
markable beauty, who dealt the game of 
monte in the early days of Downieville. 
Clothed in her gay attire, her dark lus- 
trous eyes flashing with the excitement 
of the game, and a profusion of dark 
locks falling upon her shoulders, together 
with a voluptuous form and superb car- 
riage, she was the object of much atten- 
tion from the rough miners and others 
who gathered around the table, and sat 
beneath her spell at the fascinating game 
of monte. 

Among the miners was a young man 
who had come from Kentucky to the 
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distant El Dorado to seek his fortune 
among its gold hills. He was of fine 
physical appearance, genial disposition, 
warm and nature, and ever 
ready to do a good turn for his neighbor, 
or perform some deed of charity or kind- 
ness to the suffering, and withal as hard 
a toileras the rest. He became a general 
favorite among all the rough miners. 

Of course the sole places of amusement 
in those early days of Downieville were 
within the garish lights of the saloon 
and by the side of the monte tables, over 
one of which the Spanish beauty pre- 
sided. Like all his sex, the Kentuckian 
was charmed by her fascination. One 
night, with some companions, on his way 
to his tent after the game had closed and 
the seforita Dolores had retired, he pass- 
ed the tent of the fair Spaniard, and while 
peeping for an instant through the can- 
vas lapel of her abode was suddenly, in a 
playful freak, pushed by his companions 
through the door into the darkness of her 
tent, and fell prostrate upon its floor. 
Without a moment's hesitation or an in- 
quiry as to the intruder’s identity, she 
sprang upon him like a tigress in its lair, 
and plunged her dagger repeatedly in his 
prostrate form, until he lay a bleeding 
corpse at her feet. Information of the 
bloody deed soon reached every miner in 
the camp, and one and all hurried to the 
spot where lay the victim of her mad 
fury. The sight of his fair young face, 
and sunny hair clotted with his life- 
blood, and the innumerable ghastly 
wounds upon his body as it lay uncover- 
ed in the hands of the doctor, who hoped 
to find some spark of life remaining, so 
worked upon the sympathies of the min- 
ers that some cheeks long unused to 
tears were wet with weeping. The young 
life had gone out forever, and the bright 
sunny eyes of the boy favorite of the 
camp were closed in the unawakening 
slumber of death. The rage of his rough 
friends knew no bounds. The woman 
was instantly seized and placed in the 
custody of guards while the Vigilance 
Committee of Downieville should deter- 
mine her fate. That decree was death 
by hanging, and the murderess, with her 
hand yet reeking with the blood of her 
victim, was taken to the upper bridge of 
the Yuba, and there hanged until life was 
extinct. Such was the swift punishment 
meted out by the rude populace in the 
excitement of the hour. 


generous 
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It was, indeed, an ungloved iron hand 
that, in the homes of these early pioneers, 
first upheld the pillars of society and put 
to death the disturbers of the public peace 
in the absence of an organized form of 
government. They reasoned, however, 


that the institution of government for a 
people is that the governed may obtain 
security of life and property; that with- 
out such safeguard social order could not 
exist; society would be anarchy, and the 
law of right would be that of might. 


The ignominious death of these out- 
laws at the hands of Vigilance Commit- 
tees was the result of crimes for the most 
part cowardly and barbarous. Yet with- 
in the veins of some given over to deeds 
of violence that blacken the pages of 
criminal history flowed blood from which 
heroes are made. It has been known 
that in moments of extreme peril, when 
humanity, overwhelmed by surrounding 
dangers, halted and surrendered,and in de- 
spair lay down to die, a lawless but master 
spirit from life’s royal blood rose up like a 
giant to lead the way to hope and success. 

When the news reached California that 
gold had been found in great abundance 
in the water-shed of the Columbia River, 
without waiting for a confirmation of the 
rumor, great numbers of miners poured 
over the mountain walls of California 
and Nevada in search of their fortunes in 
the new gold fieid. It was, however, but 
another of those ‘‘stampedes’” which 
wreck the hopes and lives of the advent- 
urous and roving miner, and one by one 
they struggled back to the more prosper- 
ous fields they had abandoned for this ig- 
nis fatuus. One of these parties, near- 
ly starved, attempted to reach Shoshone 
Falls through the thickly timbered moun- 
tains from Elk City. While searching 
for game one day they chanced to strike 
a little stream that ran down from the 
mountain on the edge of a prairie lying 
near the centre of a large snow-covered 
horseshoe opening to the south, about 
thirty miles in diameter. A fallen tama- 
rack had thrown up the earth, and, moved 
by the instincts of his nature, one of the 
gold-hunters took up a pan of the earth 
and carelessly washed it in the stream. 
What was his astonishment to reap as his 
reward a handful of rough little speci- 
mens of gold-dust of the size of wheat 
grains! It was of poor quality, but it 
proved to be the original discovery of the 
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great gold belt embracing Salmon, War 
ren, Boisé, Owyhee, and Blackfoot, that 
afterward formed the political division of 
Idaho Territory, now in its Statehood 
the star of Idaho in the Federal flag. 

On the 3d day of December, 1862, 
fierce storm swept over the whole gold 
belt, and the thousands of homeless an 
unprotected miners, who had been sleep 
ing on the ground in their blankets while 
working their claims, began to pour ove: 
the horseshoe in the direction of Lewis 
ton, taking with them the proceeds ot 
their labor on the bar and in the gulch 
A party of nine, of whom Joaquin Mille: 
was one, were making their way through 
Walla Walla vid Lewiston with a large 
amount of gold-dust belonging to the in 
dividual members of the party. The, 
had been followed from the mines by 
Dave English and Nelson Scott, two of 
the most noted desperadoes, accompanied 
by four others of like character, but not 
so well known. As there was not a shad- 
ow of civil law to protect the honest toiler, 
nor any other form of protection as yet, at 
these mines, these men, black with crime 
moved about the various tents with the 
same freedom as men of good character 
English was a thick-set, powerful man, 
with a black beard and commanding man 
ners. One of his gray eyes appeared to 
be askew, otherwise he was a fine-looking 
man, usually good-natured, but terrible 
when aroused. Scott was tall, slim, 
brown-haired, with features as fair and 
delicate as those of a woman. All of the 
band of six were young men well known 
in California, one of them having been 
connected with a circus. The party of 
miners, after six days’ travel, reached Lew- 
iston in safety, and English and his com- 
panions arrived the following day. The 
river was frozen over, the steamboats 
all tied up for the winter, and the ferry 
almost impassable. The miners and rob- 
bers watched each other's motions, and the 
latter knew that their motives had been 
divined. The miners had scarcely crossed 
the ferry when the robbers followed. The 
large amount of gold-dust of the miners 
was the object of their pursuit. They were 
splendidly mounted and well armed, and 
prepared for any deed to accomplish their 
end. It wastwenty-four miles to Petalia, 
the nearest station. The days were short 
and the snow deep. With the best of for- 
tune, the miners did not expect to make it 
until night. At noon they left the Alpowa, 
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and rode to a vast plateau without stone, 
stake, or sign to point the way to Petalia, 
twelve miles away. The snow became 
deeper and more difficult, and a furious 
wind set in that blinded and discouraged 
The cold was intense. They 
had not been an hour on this high plain 
before each man’s face was a mass of ice 
and their horses white with frost. The 
sun faded in the storm like a star of morn- 
ing drowned in a flood of dawn. Grave 
fears now beset them. English and his 
robber party were now in advance. Once 
they stopped, consulted, looked back, and 
then in a little while moved on. The 
storm was so terrific that the trail behind 
them was obliterated the instant they 
passed on; return was therefore impossi- 
ble. had it been possible for them to recross 
the river should they reach it. Againthe 
robbers halted, huddled together, looked 
back, and again struggled on, English, 


their horses. 


the man of iron, for the most part keep- 
The miners now knew they 
were in deadly peril, not from the rob- 
Again the rob- 
ber band halted, grouped together, gestic- 
ulating wildly, as if in violent argumenta- 
tive altercation, and again moved slowly 


ing the lead. 


bers, but from the storm. 


on. The party of miners followed, the 
horses floundering in the deep snow, 
while the trail closed like a grave behind 
them. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, standing up to his waist in snow, 
English shouted to them to approach. 
Pushing on through the storm, with their 
heads bowed and necks bent, like cattle, 
shielding themselves in the fierce blast, 
they reached the robber party. 

‘*T tell you h—l’s to pay, boys,” said Eng- 
lish. ‘‘ If we don’t keep our heads level, 
we'll go up the flume like a spring salmon. 
Which way do you think is the station?” 

No one could tell. To add to the con- 
sternation, they now found that three of 
their party were missing. They shouted 
through the storm, but no answer came 
back. They never sawthem again. In the 
spring some Indians found and brought 
in a note-book, in which was recorded 
this writing: ‘*‘ Lost in the snow Decem- 
ber 19th, 1862, James A. Keel of Ma- 
coupin Co., Illinois; Wesley Dean of St. 
id Parker of Boston.” At the 
same time they brought in a pair of boots 
containing bones of human feet. A party 
of citizens went out and found the re- 
mains of the three men, together with a 
large amount of gold-dust. 
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English stopped, studied a moment, and 
then, resolving to takeall in hisown hands, 
said: ‘*‘ We must stick together; stick to- 
gether and follow me. I will shoot the 
first man who refuses to obey, and send 
him to hell a-fluking.” 

Again the robber chief, now in supreme 
command in the hour of danger and death, 
ledon. The band struggled on in silence, 
benumbed, helpless, and half dead. Scott 
seemed like a child beside his chieftain. 
The remainder of both parties were as fee- 
ble and as spiritless as he. English was 
the only one whose spirit rose above the 
storm. - His whole ferocious nature seem- 
ed aroused. At times he swore like a 
madman. The storm increased in fury, 
darkness came suddenly on, and they 
could not see each other’s faces. 

English shouted aloud, above the blast, 
‘“‘Come up to me.” They obeyed, and 
huddled around him likechildren. ‘* There 
is but one chance,” said he; ‘‘ cut yoursad- 
dles off your horses.” He got the horses 
as close together as possible and shot them 
down, throwing away his pistols as he 
emptied them. Placing the saddles on 
top of the pile of horses, he made each 
man wrap his blankets around him and 
huddle together on the mass. ‘‘ No nod- 
ding now,” said English. ‘‘I’ll shoot the 
first man that fails to answer when I call 
him.” 

To sleep a moment meant death by 
freezing, and this robber chief, this king 
of men, in the hour of dire peril and death 
knew it. Every man seemed to surren- 
der all hope, save this fierce man of iron. 
He moved as if in his element. He made 
a track in the snow around the party on 
the heap, and kept constantly moving and 
shouting. Within an hour they saw the 
effect of his rude action. The animal 
heat from the horses warmed their be- 
numbed and stiffened limbs as it rose 
from their prostrate bodies, while dark- 
ness and the storm reigned over them. 
Thus they remained during the stormy 
hours of the night. English, shouting 
and swearing through and above the 
blasts, tramped in the circular track he 
made about them, pistol in hand, to keep 
them awake and alive, while he battered 
his own body to keep it from freezing. 
Thus the terrible night wore on until 
toward morning, when suddenly English 
stopped shouting, and uttered a terrible 
oath of surprise. The storm had sudden- 
ly lifted like a curtain, and far above in 
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the heavens moved the round moon on its 
stately course. It was to that band of 
half-dead and wellnigh frozen men as a 
pillar of flame to the children of Israel. 
They were saved. With the dawn of the 
morning the iron man bade the others fol- 
low him. It was almost impossible for 
them to rise. They fell, rose again, fell, 
and finally stood on their feet; all save 
one, a small German named Ross. He 
was dead—frozen to death. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning Eng- 
lish, who still resolutely led the way, gave 
a shout of joy as he stood on the edge of 
a basaltic cliff and looked down on the 
parterre. A long straight pillar of white 
smoke rose from the station, like a column 
of marble supporting the overhanging 
dome. Again it was the pillar of cloud 
that led the children of Israel now lead- 
ing these lost children of the mountains 
amid the snow wastes of the dreary plain. 
Warmed back to life again, they returned 
and brought in the body of their compan- 
ion, with his bag of gold-dust, and in a few 
days the trail was broken. The company 
of miners voluntarily gave to some of Eng- 
lish’s band a portion of their wealth. Eng- 
lish, however, resolutely refused to accept 
apresent. They parted at the station, and 
the miners pursued their way in safety 
to Walla Walla. 

Some months later English, Scott, and 
another of his band, named Peoples, were 
arrested for highway robbery, and were 
placed, securely bound, under guard in a 
log house on the stage road. That night 
was organized the first Vigilance Commit- 
tee in Idaho, and, in fact, in the North- 
west Territories. It consisted of six men 
belonging to the Idaho Express Company. 
At midnight they condemned the robbers 
to death, and acquainted them of their 
fate. Scott asked for time to pray, Eng- 
lish swore furiously, and Peoples was si- 
lent. 

One of the Vigilantes approached Scott 
while in the attitude of prayer, and began 
to adjust the noose about his neck. 
English cried out, ‘‘Hang me first, and 
let him pray !” 

The wonderful courage of the man ap- 
pealed to the sympathies and admiration 
of these rough men of the mountains, 
and they would have spared him, but 
having proceeded thus far, they felt they 
could not falter now. They had but one 
rope, and executed them one at a time. 
When the rope was adjusted about the 
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neck of English, he was quietly asked by 
his executioners to invoke the merey of 
his God. He held his head down a mo- 
ment, muttered something, and then 
straightening up, turned toward Scott and 
said, ‘‘ Nelse, pray for me a little, can’t 
you, while I hang ?” 

Peoples died without a motion or a 
struggle. When Scott’s turn came he 
was still praying devoutly. He offered 
large sums of money, which he had se- 
creted in the mountains, for his life; but 
they told him he must die too. Seeing 
there was no escape, he removed his 
watch and rings, kissed them tenderly, 
and handed them to one of the Vigi- 
lantes, saying, ‘‘Send these to my poor 
Armina,” and quietly submitted to his 
fate. At dawn the three men lay dead 
and rigid upon the cabin floor. The 
blood that dried in the veins of one was 
of the kind that runs through heroes’ 
veins, and had he in his early days been 
guided in the nobler channels of life, he 
might have been a Cesar or a Marlbor- 
ough. With a courage as sublime as 
that of the bride of Collatinus, and the 
fortitude of an Alexander, he saved the 
lives of eleven human beings, and within 
four months after this sublime act of he- 
roism died an ignominious death by the 
halter for robbing a stage-coach. 


Far to the northwest, among the ca- 
fions and gorges of the Rocky Mountains, 
and near tlie head-waters of the Missouri, 
running up to the British line, and form- 
ing a part of the territorial boundary of 
the United States, is the young State of 
Montana. At the time of which I am 
now writing it was a young Territory, or 
rather a part of Idaho Territory, with no 
settlements or signs of civilization save 
the mining camps scattered through its 
southern division. But its growth was 
rapid. Thriving, prosperous communi- 
ties and cities of wealth and refinement 
have taken the places of rude mining 
camps. Traversed by railroads, it is now 
filled with farms and gardens, workshops 
and factories, mills and mines, and is in- 
habited by a brave, intelligent, seif-re- 
liant race, embracing all trades and pro- 
fessions of life, and now forms one of the 
brightest stars shining in the blue field of 
the imperial banner of the mighty ‘‘sister- 
hood of States.” 

But, as I have stated, it was not always 
thus. It was once but “the first low 
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ash of the waves where now rolls a 

iman sea’’—mountain walls, rude civil- 
vation, tented homes, wild debauchery, 
robbery, rapine, and mid-day murders. 

Early in the spring of 1862 the rumor 
‘rich discoveries on the Salmon River 

w through Salt Lake City, Colorado, 
ind many other places in the far West. 
\ wild rush to the ‘‘new diggings” was 
the result, and a stream of human beings 
set in for the new El Dorado by the toil- 
some way of Fort Hall and the Snake 
River. As their trains drew nearer the 
long-sought spot they found further con- 
veyance by wagons impossible, as the 
rocky, mountainous roads were impassa- 
ble for wagons. They were likewise in- 
formed that the mines were already over- 
run by a vast army of gold-hunters from 
California, Oregon, and all places on the 
Pacifie slope. They also learned that 
many of those who had been driven by 
adverse circumstances from Salmon River 
had spread far over the adjacent country, 
and that new discoveries had been made 
at Deer Lodge. 

The streams of immigration now di- 
verged toward that point, crossed the 
mountains between Fort Lemhi and 


Horse Prairie Creek, and taking a cut-off 
to the left, sought to strike the old trail 
from Salt Lake City to Deer Lodge and 


Bitter Root valleys. A mining camp was 
also established with success on Grass- 
hopper Creek, afterward called Beaver 
Head Diggings. It was the first te work 
the gulches east of the Rocky Mountains. 

From these incipient lavors flowed the 
great mining industries which in an in- 
credibly short space of time gave to Mon- 
tana her well-deserved reputation as the 
richest gold-mining field discovered since 
that of California. A tide of immigra 
tion now poured in from all directions, 
and with it came the bad as well as the 
good; and among the former were the des- 
peradoes Henry Plummer, Charles Reeves, 
Moore,and Skinner, all of whom suffered 
death at the hands of the honest men of 
the Territory, who, when they found they 
could not apply the forms of law in a 
community where the written law was a 
dead letter, or had never existed, main- 
tained the right with their own strong 
hands to subdue the brute force of vio- 
lence and murder. The wonderful discov- 
eries at Alder Gulch of the almost fabu- 
lous placer diggings attracted a vast tide of 
rapid immigration—that which is known 
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among gold-seekers as a stampede. It 
likewise attracted a large number of the 
dangerous class, who saw a broad and 
rich field for their lawless operations. 

They quickly organized themsel vés into 
a secret compact body, with signs, grips, 
and with a captain, lieutenants, secretary, 
road-agents, and outriders, who became 
the terror of the whole country. <A cor 
respondence was inaugurated between 
Bannock and Virginia City, and a sur- 
veillance placed on all travel between 
those points. To such a fine point was 
their system carried that horses, men, and 
coaches were in some intelligible manner 
marked to designate them as objects of 
plunder. In this manner were the mem- 
bers of the gang notified by their spies, 
ofttimes employed by the very object of 
their plunder, in time to prevent the escape 
of their victims. They were all armed 
with a pair of revolvers, a double-barrelled 
shot-gun with a large bore, the barrels 
cut short off, and a dagger or bowie-knife. 
Thus armed, and mounted on swift and 
trained horses, and disguised with masks 
and blankets, they awaited their victims 
in ambush, from which, on approach of a 
conveyance, they would spring forth, and 
covering the inmates with their guns, 
command them to alight and throw up 
their hands. If this order was not in- 
stantly obeyed, the result would be sud- 
den death. Otherwise they would be dis- 
armed, and made to throw their wealth 
upon the ground. Concluding their op 
erations with a search for concealed prop 
erty, they would permit the despoiled 
passengers to proceed on their way, while 
they themselves rode rapidly in an oppo- 
site direction. 

Wherever a new settlement was effect- 
ed, or new discoveries of the precious 
metals made, there followed the bandits, 
until their operations spread in all diree- 
tions. They became the scourge of the 
mountains, and no men or class of men 
were safe from their attacks. 

To illustrate the class of desperadoes 
engaged in this nefarious work, we will 
take the case of Henry Plummer, a man 
of such smooth manners and insinuating 
address that he was termed a “ perfect 
gentleman,” although known to be both 
thief and assassin, and had once filled the 
office of marshal of Nevada City, whence, 
after having been twice imprisoned for 
murder, he had fled to Oregon, and thence 
to Montana. In Montana he was elected 
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sheriff of Beaver County. He first made 
his way, in company with his companion, 
Jack Cleveland, to Bannock City, whose 
fame, in the winter of 1862 and 1863, had 
widely spread. It was the first mining 
camp of importance established east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and a large immi 
gration ensued, with the customary num 
ber of the ruffian class. Among them 
all, Plummer was chief, noted for his des 
peration and his skill in the rapid hand 
ling of his pistol. He shot and killed his 
friend and old acquaintance and compan- 
ion Jack Cleveland, who was disposed to 
dispute his title as chief, and frequently 
boasted of his own murderous exploits. 

Shortly after that occurrence another 
of the gang, named George Ives, was con- 
versing on thestreet with his friend George 
Carhart, and not liking the style of his 
speech, laid him low with a shot from his 
revolver. 

Another eminent road-agent, named 
Haze Lyon, owed a citizen of Bannock 
four hundred dollars for board and lodg- 
ing, and one morning, having won a large 
sum of money the night previous at the 
gaming-table, was asked by his landlord 
to settle his account. He answered the 
modest request by drawing his revolver 
and ordering the citizen ‘‘to dust out,” 
with which gentle command he imme- 
diately complied. 

Plummer was tried for the murder 
of Cleveland, and acquitted on the 
ground that his opponent’s language was 
irritating. Charles Reeves and a man 
named Williams, who had fired into a 
camp of friendly Indians just to see how 
many they could kill at one shot, were 
also tried and acquitted. Others who had 
likewise been guilty of heinous offences 
were also acquitted, and the baser elements 
of society felt themselves secure in the 
performance of their lawless deeds, and 
murder and robbery went on unmolested. 

Plummer, who had been chosen chief 
of the road-agents, had likewise, as pre- 
viously stated, succeeded in having him- 
self elected sheriff of the county, and 
appointed two of his band as deputies. 
In the mean time an honest man had been 
elected sheriff at Virginia, and was in 
formed by Plummer that he ‘* would live 
much longer if he would resign his office 
in his favor.” Fear of assassination com- 
pelled him to do as bidden, and Plummer 
became sheriff at both places. With his 
robber deputies to execute his orders, the 
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people of Montana were at the mercy o! 
thieves and bandits. One of his deputi: 
was an honest man, and becoming too we} 
versed in the doings of Plummer and asso 
ciates, was sentenced to death by the road 
agents and publicly shot by three of th: 
band. There was no longer any security 
of life and property. 

A Dutchman sold some mules, and r¢ 
ceiving the money therefor in advances 
was driving the animals on a public road t: 
deliver them to the purchaser, wher he was 
met by Ives, murdered, and robbed of bot} 
money and mules. Thesight of this man’s 
body brought into town in a cart stirred 
the blood of the honest men of the com 
munity, and they determined to captur 
and hang his murderer. A party of citi 
zens thoroughly armed scoured the coun 
try, surprised accomplices of the murderer, 
and wrung from them the confession that 
George Ives was the murderer. By the 
following evening he was captured, and 
taken a prisoner to NevadaCity. He was 
given a trial. The bench was a wagon: 
the jury, twenty-four honest men; the 
aroused citizens stood guard with guns in 
hand while the trial proceeded, with their 
eyes fixed upon the desperadoes, who had 
gathered in force to aid, support, and, if 
possible, to rescue their comrade in crime. 
Counse! was heard on both sides; reliable 
witnesses proved the prisoner guilty of 
numerous murders and robberies. Con- 
demned to death, his captors repressed ev- 
ery attempt at rescue, and held the prison- 
er with cocked and levelled guns. It was 
a moonlight night, and the camp fire shed 
its gleam on all around Amid theshouts 
and yells and murderous threats of the as- 
sembled ruffians, the condemned assassin 
and cowardly murderer was led to the gal- 
lows, upon waoich he expiated his mani- 
fold crimes. The next day the far-famed 
Vigilantes of Montana were organized. 
Five brave men in Nevada City and one 
in Virginia City, the towns lying adjacent, 
formed the secret league who opposed, 
on the side of law and order, force to 
force and dread to dread against the road- 
agents’ organization. This league became 
as terrible to the outlatvs as they them- 
selves had been to the honest, order-loving, 
and industrious part of the community. 

Plummer, the sheriff, was seized, and be- 
fore he could escape, was executed, on a 
Sunday morning, together with two of his 
robber deputies, on a gallows which he 
himself had erected. 
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The Vigilantes, to put an end to the 
ong reign of terror, assumed the duties 
of captors, judges, jurors, and execution- 
ers. But they were not guilty of excess 
es. They struck terror to those who had 
lefied the weaker arm of the law by sure, 
swift, and secret punishment of crime. In 
no ease Was a criminal executed without 
evidence establishing his guilt. How 
closely they hewed to the line in this re- 
spect is attested by the dying remarks of 
one of the last men hanged by their order: 
‘You have done right. Not an innocent 
man hanged yet!” Butit was understood 
that the work they had undertaken to per- 
form should be faithfully and thoroughly 
performed; that there should be no half- 
way measures, no reprieves, the verdict 
having once been rendered. 

An instance of the severe labor, expos- 
ure, and real hardship encountered by 
these guardians of peace and order is fur- 
nished in the pursuit and capture of Wil- 
liam Hunter. 

At the time of the execution of Boone 
Helm and his five confederates, Hunter 
managed to elude his pursuers by hiding 
by day among the rocks and brush, seek- 
ing food by night among the scattered 
settlements along the Gallatin River. 
Four of the Vigilantes, determined and 
resolute men, volunteered to arrest him. 
They crossed the divide, and forded the 
Madison when huge cakes of floating ice 
swirled down on tbe flanks of the horses, 
threatening to carry them down. Their 
camping-ground was the frozen earth, the 
weather intensely cold, and they slept at 
night under their blankets, by the side of 
a fire which they had built. Next day 
their way led through a tremendous snow- 
storm, which they welcomed as an ally. 
About two o'clock in the afternoon they 
reached Milk Ranch, twenty miles from 
their destination, obtained their supper, 
and again proceeded, after dark, with a 
guide well acquainted with the country. 
At midnight they reached the cabin where 
theyJearned Hunter had been driven to 
seek refuge from the severe storm and 
cold. They halted, unsaddled, and rapped 
loudly at the door. On being admitted, 
they found two persons in the cabin 
—two visible, and one covered up in 
bed. 

The Vigilantes made themselves as 
comfortable as possible before a blazing 
fire on the hearth. They talked of min- 
ing, prospecting, panning-out, and terms 


of that character, as if they were travel- 
ling miners. Before going to sleep, how- 
ever, they carefully examined the prem- 
ises as to its exits, and placed themselves 
in such manner as to command the only 
entrance and exit. They refrained from 
saying anything concerning their real 
business until early the following morn- 
ing, when their horses were saddled and 
they appeared ready to proceed on their 
journey. Then they asked who the sleep- 
er was, who had never spoken or uncov 
ered his head. The reply was that he 
was unknown; had been there two days, 
driven in by the storm. Asked to de- 
scribe him, the description was that of 
Hunter. 

The Vigilantes then went to the bed, and 
laying a firm hand on the sleeper, gripped 
the revolvers held by him in his hand 
beneath the bedclothes. ‘‘ Bill Hunter” 
was called upon to arise and behold grim 
men with guns levelled at his head. He 
asked to be taken to Virginia City, but he 
soon found a shorter road lay before him, 
Two miles from the cabin they halted be- 
neath a tree with a branch over which 
a rope could be thrown, and a spur to 
which the end could be fastened. Scrap- 
ing away a foot of snow, they built a 
fire and cooked their breakfast. After 
breakfast they consulted and took a vote 
as to the disposition of the prisoner. That 
vote determined upon instant execution. 
The perils of the long tramp over the 
mountain divide, the crossing of the icy 
stream, the small force involved in his 
capture, and the certainty of an at- 
tempt at rescue when his capture became 
known to his accomplices, all rendered 
this necessary. The long catalogue of 
crimes he had committed was read to him, 
and he was asked to plead any extenua- 
ting circumstances in his own behalf. 
There were none, and he remained silent. 
He had once been an honest, hard-work- 
ing man, and was believed to be an upright 
citizen. In an evil hour he joined his 
fortunes with the wicked band who had 
likewise perished on the scaffold. His 
sole request was that his friends in the 
States should not be informed of the man- 
ner of his death. 

Thus died the last of Plummer’s famous 
band of outlaws, executing in his last 
moments the pantomime of grasping an 
imaginary pistol, cocking it, and dischar- 
ging in rapid succession its six ghostly 
barrels. 
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BY PUTNAM OSGOOD “ 


re the twilight land he came, 
£% A wanderer clad in pilgrim gray, 





And ever toward the sunset flame 
From east to west he took his way. 
A harp he held, whose fitful play 


Fell with such sorcery on the air 


That, breathed the measure sad or gay, 
The listener turned and followed there. 






Slow moving as he moved, apace, 
The eager throng around him clung; 

But none who looked upon his face 
Could say if he were old or young. 
His hoary locks about him hung, 

a) Yet, underneath that brow of eld, 

TT The eyes that smiled, the lips that sung, 

Youth’s morning fire and freshness held. 


Whence art thou, minstrel ?—thus they prayed. 
No word he answered them again, 
But on his lyre his hand he laid, 
And drew a soft, uncertain strain. 
What held that note of joy and pain 
That they who lingered, listening there, 
Felt, in the throb of each quick vein, 
As their own hearts the harp strings were? 


Bs 


For in the quivering of the wire 
Beneath those wizard fingers pressed 

Each felt his unfulfilled desire 

Arise and tremble in his breast. 


rm 


he dream that hovered, hardly guessed, 


rm 
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His inmost, secret soul within. 
Took sudden form and stood confessed 
The measure of what might have been. 





he = 





O minstrel, stay thy magic hand!— 
One cried aloud in passionate prayer— 
And lead us hence to thy fair land 
Where life may all its glory wear! 
For still thy broken accents bear 4 
Some hint of beauty yet to be, 
Some echo from that fuller air 
Whither our feet would follow thee! 






Slowly the minstrel’s lifted eyes, 
Like one who looks to either shore, 

Turned from the darkening eastern skies 
To where the sunset flamed before. 
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Ye knew me in the days of yore— 


He spoke at last—when hope was young. 


My harp but faintly thrills once more 
The selfsame chords your lips have sung. 


My name is Memory—he sighed 
Far off the hills my foot hath pressed: 
To that past glow of morningtide 
I may not guide your backward quest. 
Yet the same sky rounds East and West; 
I lead where dream and deed are one!— 
And down the daylight’s golden crest 
He vanished with the sinking sun. 
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I.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 


’ aN. el PANTA- 
Lf . YY GRUEL and his 
— ; , 

/ “yt companions, pursuing 
| their incomparable 
voyage, sailed three 
days without discov- 
ering anything, and 
¢ on the fourth day 
@ When vaavesoverr | made land. The pilot 
irene | told them that it was 
THE KIGHESTGROV the Ringing Island, 

and, indeed, they 
heard afar off a kind 
of confused and oft- 
repeated noise, that 
seemed at a distance 
not unlike the sound 
of great, middle-sized, 
and little bells rung all at once. 

Commentators have been much exer- 
sised as to the city which the great Master 
of Allegory had in view when he described 
(Ile Sonnante. Foolish commentators! 
As if even a small master of allegory, 
much less the great and illustrious Alco- 
fribas Nasier, meant any one town in par- 
ticular! One might as well search for the 
man whose portrait he painted and called 
Panurge. Hedescribed all towns. For, 
in truth, every medieval city was an Ile 
Sonnante, and the greater, the richer, 
the more populous, the more powerful 
was the city, the louder and the more fre- 
quent were the jingling and the jan- 
gling, the sonorous clang and the melodi- 
ous peal, the chiming and the striking, the 
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music and the jarring of the thousand 
bells. They rang all day long; they 
rang from the great cathedral and from 
the little parish church; from the stately 
monastery, the nunnery, the college of 
priests, the spital, the chantry, the chap- 
el, and the hermitage. They rang for 
festivals, for fasts, for pageants, for 
processions, for births, marriages, and 
funerals; for the election of city officers, 
for coronations, for victories, and for 
daily service; they rang to mark the day 
and the hour; they rang in the baby; they 
rang out the passing soul; they rang for 
the bride; they rang in memory of the 
dead; they rang for work to begin and 
for work to cease; they rang to exhort, to 
admonish, to console. 

With their ringing the city was never 
quiet. Four miles out of London, the 
sound of the bells struck upon the ears 
of the downcast ’prentice boy who sat on 
the green slopes of Highgate when the 
chimes of Bow-bells rang out cheerily 
above the tinkling of the sheep bell, the 
earol of the lark, and the song of the 
thrush. To him they brought a promise 
and a hope. What they brought to the 
busy folk in the streets I know not, but 
since they were a folk of robust nerves, 
the musical rolling, melodious clashing, 
joyous ringing of bells brought for the 
most part a sense of elation, hope, and com- 
panionship. So, in this our later day, the 
multitudinous tripper is not happy unless 
he can have music, loud music, in the 
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train and on the sands. So, again, those 
who march in procession are not complete 
without a braying band, with drums great 
and small, banging and beating and roar- 
ing an accompaniment to the mottoes on 
their banners, and uplifting the souls of 
the champions who are about to harangue 
the multitude. 

The Ile Sonnante of Rabelais may have 
been Paris—of course it was Paris; it may 
have been Avignon-—there is not the least 
doubt that it was Avignon; it may also 
have been London—there can be no man- 
ner of question on that point. Rabelais 
never saw London; but so loud was the 
jingle-jangle of the bells that they smote 
upon his ear while he was beginning that 
unfinished book of his and inspired the 
first chapters. London, without a doubt, 
London, and no other, is the true Ile 
Sonnante. 

In London, says an observant French- 
man, there is no street without a church 
and a tree. He speaks of modern Lon- 
don. Of London in the thirteenth cen- 
tury there was no street without its mon- 
astery, its convent garden, its college of 
priests, its canons regular, its friars, its 
pardoners, its sextons, and its serving 
brothers, and this without counting its 
hundred and twenty parish churches, each 
with its priests, its chantries, its fraterni- 
ties, and its chureh-yard. The Church 
was everywhere: it played not only an im- 
portant part in the daily life but the most 
important part. Not even the most rigid 
Puritan demanded of the world so much 
of its daily life and so great a share of its 
revenues as the Church of the Middle 
Ages. There were already whispered 
and murmured questions, but the day of 
revolt was still two hundred years ahead. 
Meantime the Church reigned and ruled, 
and no man yet dared to disobey. 

Let us consider, therefore, as the most 
conspicuous feature of Plantagenet Lon- 
don, her great religious houses. We have 
seen what they were in Norman London. 
Already there were in existence the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's, with its canons and 
priests, its army of singing-men, clerks, 
boys, and servants—itself a vast religious 
house; the Priory of St. Bartholomew; 
the House of St. Mary Overies; the Hospi- 
tal of St. Katherine; the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity. After three hundred years, 
when we look again upon the map of 
London, and mark in color the sites of 
monastery, nunnery, church, college, and 


church-yard, it seems as if a good fourt 
part of the city area was swallowed up 
ecclesiastical houses. Notso much was a 
ually covered by buildings of the Chure} 
but at least a fourth of the city, counti: 
the gardens and the courts and chapels 
belonged to the religious houses. Wit 
out such a map before us it is impossib|, 
to estimate the enormous wealth of tly 
medizval Church, its power and its au 
thority. It is impossible to understand 
without such a map how enormous was 
that revolution which could shake oft 
and shatter into fragments a power so 
tremendous. Because, as was London 
so was every other city. If London had 
all these houses, besides a hundred and 
twenty churches, Norwich had hers, with 
sixty, York hers with forty-five. If the 
country all round London was parcelled 
out among the religious houses, so, all 
over the land, manors here and estates 
there belonged to the monks. But though 
their property was enormous, their power 
was far beyond that conferred by any 
amount of property, for they held the 
keys of heaven and kept open the gates 
of hell. 

As for the vast numbers actually main 
tained by the Church, the single example 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, of course the 
largest foundation in the city, will fur 
nish an illustration. In the year 1450 the 
society, the cathedral body, included the 
following: the Bishop, the Dean, the four 
Archdeacons, the treasurer, the precen 
tor, the chancellor, thirty greater canons, 
twelve lesser canons, about fifty chap 
lains, or chantry priests, and thirty vicars. 
Of inferior rank to these were the sacrist 
and three vergers, the succentor, the 
master of the singing-school, the master 
of the grammar-school, the almoner and 
his four vergers, the servitors, the sur- 
veyor, the twelve scribes, the book-tran- 
scriber, the bookbinder, the chamber 
lain, the rent-collector, the baker, the 
brewer—the brewer, who brewed in the 
year 1286, 67,814 gallons, must have em- 
ployed a good many; the baker, who ov- 
ened every year 40,000 loaves, or every 
day more than a hundred, large and 
small, employed a good many more—the 
servants of all these officers—the singing- 
men and choir-boys, of whom priests were 
made, the bedesmen and poor folk, the 
sextons, grave-diggers, gardeners, bell- 
ringers, makers and menders of the eccle- 
siastical robes, cleaners and sweepers, car- 
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ilders—one can very well 


enters, Masons, painters, carvers, and 


understand 


hat the Church of St. Paul’s alone must 


ave found livelihood for thousands. 


The same equipment was necessary in 


very other religious foundation. 


Not a 


monastery but had its greater and lesser 


ifficers and their servants. 
here were the bell-ring- 
ers, the singing men and 
oys, the vergers, the gar- 
deners, the brewers, bak- 
rs, cooks, messengers, 
scribes, rent-collectors, and 
ill complete as was St. 
Paul’s,thoughonasmaller 
scale. It does not seem too 
much to estimate the ee- 
clesiastical establishments 
of London as including a 
fourth part of the whole 
population of the city. 


The London monasteries lay 


most part either just within or just with 
out the city wall. 
They were founded when the city was al 
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The reason 1S obvious. 
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BEFORE THE FIRE 


ready populous, and were therefore built 

upon the places where houses were less 

numerous and ground was of less value. 
The first house at which we stop is the 


Priory of Crutched Friars, 
Friars. 
They wore a cross of red 
cloth upon their backs, and 
carried an iron cross in 
their hands. The Order of 
the Red Cross was found- 
ed by one Conrad of Bo- 
logna, in the year 1169. 
Some of the friars found 
their way to London in 
the middle of the next cen- 
tury, and humbly begged 
of the pious folk a house 
tolivein. Of course they 
got it, and many houses 
afterward, with a good 
following of the citizens. 
This monastery stood be- 
hind Seething Lane, op- 
posite St. Olave’s Church. 
The site afterward became 
that of the Navy House, 
and is still marked by the 
old stone pillars of the en- 
trance and the open court 
within. It is now areceiv- 
ing-house for a railway. 
Beyond this, on the oth- 
er side of Aldgate, stood 
a far more important 
monastery, that of the 
Holy Trinity. The site of 


that is. Crossed 
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SOUTHEAST VIEW OF THE NUNNERY OF ST. HELEN, BISHOPSGATE STREET. at 


the place is marked—for there is not a 
vestige left of the ancient buildings—by 
St. James’s Square, a shabby place of 
resort for the poorer Jews. This noble 
house was founded by Matilda, wife of 
Henry I[., in 1109, for regular Canons of 
the Order of St. Augustine. The priory, 
enriched by many later benefactors, be- 
came the wealthiest and most splendid in 
the city. Its Prior, by virtue of his of- 
fice, and because the old Knighten Guild 
had given their property to the-priory, 
was Alderman of Portroken Ward; the 
monastery was exempted from ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction other than the Pope's; 
its church was great and magnificent, full 
of stately monuments, carved marbles, 
and rich shrines; the house was hospita- 
ble, and nobly charitable to the poor. 

The beautiful old Church of St. Helen’s, 
filled with monuments curious and quaint, 
was formerly the church of the Priory of 
St. Helen’s. This nunnery was founded 
by William Basing, Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
the reign of Richard I. The church, as 
it now stands, consists of the old parish 
church and the nuns’ church, formerly 
separated by a partition wall. The Lea- 
ther-sellers’ Company acquired some of 
their ground after the Dissolution, and 
the old hall of the nunnery, afterward 
the Leather-sellers’ Hall, was standing 
until the year 1799. 

On the north of Broad Street stood the 
splendid House of Austin Friars, that is, 
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the Friars Ere 
mites of the Orde: 
of St. Augustine 
The house was 
founded by Hum 
phrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, 
in the year 1253. 
It rapidly becam« 
one of the wealth 
iest houses in the 
city; its church, 
very splendid, was 
filled with monu 
ments. Part of it 
stands to this day. 
It is now used by 
the Dutch resi- 
dents in London. 
The quiet courts 
and the square 
the back of 
the church retain 
something of the 
former monastic arrangement and of the 
old tranquillity. The square is certainly 
one of the courts of the monastery, but I 
know not whether the refectory or the 
library or the Abbot’s house stood here. 

The next great house, following the 
wall westward, was that of St. Martin’s le 
Grand, of which I have already spoken. 
It was a House of Augustine Canons. It 
formed a precinct with its own liberty. 
William of Wykeham was its most fa- 
mous Dean. In the sanctuary Miles For- 
rest, one of the murderers of the two 
Princes in the Tower, died—‘‘ rotted away 
piecemeal.” The liberty survived long 
after the Dissolution. 

Adjoining St. Martin’s was the great 
Foundation of the Grey Friars. 

They were Franciscans. Who does not 
know the story of St. Francis and the 
foundation of his great Order? They 
were the preachers of the poor. The first 
Franciscans, like the Buddhist’ priests, 
lived upon alms; they had no money, no 
endowments, no books, no learning, no 
great houses. Those who came to Eng- 
land—it was in the year 1224—nine in 
number, of whom only one was a priest, 
were penniless. They first halted in Can- 
terbury,,where’ they were permitted to 
sleep at night in a room used by day as a 
school. Four of them presently moved 
on to London, where they hired a piece 
of ground on Cornhill, and built upon it 
rude cells, of wattle and daub, with their 
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ywn hands. Already the Dominicans 
ieir rivals 
e rich—had obtained a settlement in Ox 
The Franciscans staid a very short 
me on Cornhill. 
John Ewin bought and presented to them 


. piece of ground north of New 


preachers of the learned and 


ord, 
In the year 1225 one 


gate Street, 


hither they removed. Their austerity, 
heir poverty, their earnestness, their el 
all toward them. 
\nd, as always happens, their very pop 
ilarity proved their ruin. 
Queens, great lords and ladies, strove and 


wquenee, drew hearts 


Kings and 


ied with each other to show their love 
ind admiration forthe men who had given 
ip all that the world can offer for the 
sake of Christ and for pity of their bro- 
They showed this love 
n the manner common with the world. 


thers and sisters. 


They forced upon the friars a portion of 
their wealth; they made them 
and enjoy the very things they had re- 
First, 
ry One Lord Mayor built 
choir for their church, with a 
splendor worthy of the Order and of the 
City; another built the nave to equal the 
choir; a third built the dormitories—no 
more wattle and daub for the dear friars: 
other citizens built 
chapter 


receive 
nounced. It isa wonderful record. 
the citizens began. 
a new 


house, 
house, in- 
and re- 
Their li- 
brary was given 
by Dick Whitting- 
ton, thrice Mayor 
of London. Then 
the turn of 
great people. 
Margaret 
thought the choir 
of the  chureh 
should more 
splendid, and add 
ed to it or rebuilt it. 
Queen Isabel and 
Queen Philippa 
thought that the 
“nave should be 
still more splen- 
did, and, with the 
help of the Earl 
and Countess of 
Richmond, the 
Ear! of Gloucester 
and _ his sisters, 
Lord Lisle and 
others, built a new 


vestry 
firmary, 
fectory. 


came 
the 
Queen 


be 
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nave, three hundred feet long, eighty-nine 
feet broad,and sixty-four feet high. Here 
were buried, as in ground far more sacred 
than that of St. Paul's, or any acre of or 
dinary consecration, Margaret, wife 
Edward I.; Isabel, wife of Edward IT.; 
the Tower, Queen of Scots, 
daughter of Edward II. ; Isabel, daughter 
of Edward III.; daughter of 
Henry III., and an extraordinary num 
ber of persons 
their day. 


of 


Joan of 


Beatrice, 


and honorable in 
What became of their monu 
ments, and of the church itself, belongs to 
Tudor London. 

All those who visit London are recom- 
mended by the guide- books to see the 
famous Blue-Coat School. The 
entrance is at the end of a narrow lane 
leading north from Newgate Street. On 
the right hand of the lane stands a great 
ugly pile built by Wren twenty years 
after the Great Fire. This Christ 
Church, and it stands on part of the site 
of the old church of the Grey Friars. At 
the Dissolution Henry VIII. made their 
church into a parish church, assigning to 
it the two parishes of St. Nicolas Sham 
bles and St. Ewin, together with the 
The 


great 


main 


1S 


ground occupied by the monastery. 


ST. HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE. 
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SOUTHWEST VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. HELEN, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


church within is as ugly as it is without. 
One shudders to think of the change from 
the great and splendid monastic church. 
On the other side of the lane is an open 
space, a church-yard now disused. The 
old church covered both this open space 
and the area of the modern church. Be- 
hind it stood the cloisters, the burial- 
ground, and the monastic buildings of 
the house, covering a great extent of 
ground. Those who go through the gate 
find themselves in a 
asphalted. 


large quadrangle 
This is now part of the boys’ 
play-ground; their feet run every day 
over the old tombs and graves of the 
Grey Friars’ burial- ground; the soil, 
though not accounted so sacred as that 
within the church itself, was considered 
greatly superior to that of any common 
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church-yard. Most 
of the dead were 
buried in the habit 
of the Grey Friars, 
as if to cheat Peter 
into a belief in 
their sanctity. On 
the south of the 
quadrangle two or 
three arches may 
be observed. These 
are the only frag 
ments remaining of 
the cloisters. The 
view of Christ’s 
Hospital after the 
Great Fire of 1666 
shows the old 
courts of the ab- 
bey. The church 
formerly extended 
over the whole 
front of the pic 
ture. The build 
ings now seen are 
wholly modern. 
The cloistered 
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square was the 
church - yard; the 
hall stood across 
the north side of 
the first court; be 
yond were the 
courts appropriated 
to the service of the 
monks; the cells, 
libraries, etc., were 
round the great 
court and the small 
courts on the right. 
The Franciscan House is gone; the friars 
are gone. Let us not think, however, that 
their work is gone. On the contrary, all 
that was good in it remains. That is the 
quality and the test of good work. It is 
imperishable. If youask what is this work 
and where it may be found, look about 
you. In the prosperity of the city, in the 
energy, the industry, the courage, the so- 
berness of its people, in whatever virtues * 
they possess, the Franciscans have their 
share—the Grey Friars, who went straight 
at the people, the rough, common, igno- 
rant people, and saved them from the de- 
struction of those virtues which built up 
this realm of Britain. The old ideas 
change; what is to-day faith becomes to- 
morrow superstition; but the new order 
grows naturally out of the old. It wasa 


rte 


“yp 
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art of the train 

ng necessary for 

he people that 
they should pass 

under the training 

f the friars. 

In the south west 
ern corner of the 

vall were lodged 
the Dominicans, or 
Black Friars. 

These,the Preach 

ng Friars, came 
Lo England two 
vears before their 
rivals, the Francis- 
cans. Their first 
settlement was in 
the country lane 
which now we ¢eall 
Chancery Lane CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE (ST. AUSTIN) 
After a residence 
there of fifty years, they removed to this corner of the 
town, Which was, so to speak, made for them, that is, 
the city wall, which formerly. ran straight from 
Ludgate to the river, was pulled down, and rebuilt 
further west, along the bank of the Fleet. Within 
the piece of ground thus added the Black Friars 
settled down, and because the ground had not 
formerly belonged to the City it now became a pre- 
cinct of its own, enclosed by its own wall with its 
four gates, not amenable to the City, and pretending 
toa right of sanctuary. Edward I. and his (Jueen 
Eleanor were great benefactors to the Dominicans. 
Of the church and the stately buildings of the proud 
order not a trace remains. In the Guildhall muse- 
um may be seen a drawing of some ruined vaults 
belonging to the abbey which were discovered on 
enlarging the premises of the Times some years 
ago. There is nothing above-ground. The Domin 
icans, in spite of their wealth and power, never suc- 
ceeded in winning the affections of the people to 
the same extent as the Franciscans. They were 


learned; they insisted strongly on doctrine; but 
they were harder of heart than the Grey Friars. 
It was the Dominican who encouraged the plant- 
ing of the Inquisition. 

All these houses were within the walls. With- 


out were others, as rich and as splendid. South of 
Fleet Street, between Bridewell Palace and the 
Temple, was the House of the Carmelites, called the 
White Friars. These also were an order of men- 
dicants. The Fratres Beate Marie de Monte 
Carmelo sprang from the hermits who settled in 
numbers on the slopes of Mount Carmel. They 
were formed into an order by Almeric, Bishop of 
Antioch, and were first introduced into Europe 
about the year 1216, by Albert, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. They got their house in London from CHURCH OF AUSTIN FRIARS. 
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CRYPT—REMAINS OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-LE- 
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Edward I.; but their chief benefactor 
was Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire. They too had their sanctuary, 
afterward calied Alsatia. This privilege 
was not abolished till the year 1697. 

Beyond the Carmelites were the Tem- 
plars, but the suppression of the Order re- 
moved them from the scene in the year 
1310 

The priories of St. Bartholomew and of 
St. John belong to Norman London. On 
the north of Bartholomew's, however, 
stood the House of the Carthusians. The 
Carthusian Order was a branch of the 
Benedictine Rule to which the Cluniacs 
and Cistercians also belonged. 

The House of the Salutation of the 
Mother of God—which was its full title 
was founded in the year 1371 by Sir Wal- 
ter Manny. Those who know their Frois- 
sart know that gallant knight well and 
can testify to his achievements: how he 
entreated King Edward for the citizens of 
Calais; how he rescued the Countess of 
Montfort besieged in the castle of Henni- 
vere, and, for his reward, was kissed—he 
and his companions—not once, but two or 
three times, by that brave lady; these and 
many other things can be told of this noble 
knight. Not the least of his feats was 
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the foundation o 
this House of Re 
ligion. 

W hen we speak 
of the Plague of 
London we mea 
that of 1664 
But this was only 
the last, and per 
haps not the 
worst, of the 
many plagues 
which had visited 
the city. Twelve 
great pestilences, 
at least, fell upon 
the city between 
the years 1094 
and 1625—in the 
last year 35,000 
died. That is to 
say, one plague 
happened every 
forty years, so 
that there never 
was a time when 
the plague was 
not in the minds 
ofmen, Always 
they remembered the last visitation, the 
suddenness and swiftness of destruction, 
the desolation of houses, the striking down 
of young and old, the loss of the tender 
children, the sweet maidens, the gallant 
youth. Life is briefand uncertain at the 
best, but when the plague is added to 
the diseases which men expect, its uncer- 
tainty is forced upon the minds of the 
people of every condition with a persist- 
ence and conviction unknown in quiet 
times when each man hopes to live out 
his threescore years and ten. 

In the year 1347 there happened a dread 
ful plague. It began in Dorsetshire and 
spread over the whole of the south coun- 
try, reaching London last. After a while 
the church-yards were not large enough 
to hold the dead, and they were forced to 
make more outside the walls. The Bishop 
of London therefore bought a piece of 
ground north of Bartholomew's, called 
No Man’s Ground, which she enclosed and 
consecrated, building thereon a ‘“‘ fair 
chapel.” This place was called the Par- 
don Church-yard. It stood, as those who 
know London will be interested to know, 
beyond the north wall of the present 
Charter House. 

Two years later, the plague still con- 
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nuing, Sir Walter 
fanny bought a 
ot of thirteen 
eres close to this 
jurech-yard, and 
suilt a chapel upon 

it stood 
vhere in the mid- 
the pre- 
Charterhouse 
and gave 
t for an additional 
‘hurch-yard. More 
50,000 per- 
were buried 
in one year, 
according to Stow, 
but the number is 


impossible 


some- 


lle of 
sent 


Square 


than 
sons 


here 


unless 
the whole of Lon 
don died in that 
year. 

The old Pardon 
Church-yard after 
the 
burial-place of sui- 
cides and executed 
criminals. To this 
sad place the bodies of such were carried 
in a cart belonging to St. John’s Hospital ; 
the vehicle was hung over with black, 
but with a St. John’s Cross in front, and 
within it hung a bell which rang with 
the jolting and the shaking of the cart— 
a mournful sight to see and a doleful 
sound to hear. 

Twenty-two years later, when there had 
been upward of a hundred thousand per 
sons buried in the new church-yard, Sir 
Walter Manny, now grown old, and near 


ward became 


CHRIST'S 


THE CHARTER HOUSE. 


HOSPITAL, FROM THE CLOISTERS, 


his end, bought ten acres more, which he 
gave to the ground, and established here a 
House of Carthusians called the Saluta- 
tion. At first he thought of making a col- 
lege for a warden, a dean, and twelve 
secular priests. On the advice, however, 
of Simon Sudbury, Bishop of London, he 
abandoned that project and established a 
House of Carthusians. 

The Cistercian Order was founded by 
one Stephen Harding, originally a monk 
of Sherborne. He is said by William 

of Malmesbury to 
have left his con- 
vent and to have 
gone into France, 
where lhe _ prac- 
tised ‘‘the Lib 
eral arts” until 
he fell into re- 
pentance, and was 
received into the 
monastery of Mo- 
lesmes, in Bur- 
gundy. Here he 
found a little com- 
pany of the breth- 
ren who were not 
content with the 
Rule of the House, 
but desired in- 
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struction and a rule more in accordanee 
with their Founder's intention. They se- 
ceded therefore and established themselves 
at Citeaux, then covered with woods. 

When we consider the death in life 
contemplated by their rules; this suppres 
sion of everything which makes life; this 
annihilation of aims, ambitions, and nat- 
ural affections; this destruction of love, 
emotion, and passion; this monotony of 
mere breathing; this wearisome futility 
and vanity; this endless, useless, tedious 
iteration of Litanies—when we remember 
that hundreds of thousands in every 
Christian country, men and women, vol- 
untarily entered upon this life, knowing 
beforehand what it was, and that they 
patiently endured it, we can in some 
measure realize the intensity and the 
reality of the torments which they be- 
lieved to be provided for the vast major- 
ity of mankind. There were rich monks 
and luxurious monks, but in the early 
days of each order there was the austerity 
of the Rule. And though here and there 
we find a brother who rises to a spiritual 
level far above the letter of his Order, the 
religion of the ordinary brother was little 
more than the fear of Hell, with a sense 
of gratitude to the Saints for snatching 
him at least out of the flames. 

Most of the brethren, again, of the new 


and more austere orders were simple 


and illiterate. They wanted a rule of 


ANCIENT NORTHEAST VIEW OF BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET. 


life which should give them no chance of 
committing sin: like women, they desired 
to be ruled in everything, even the most 
trivial. At dinner, for instance, they 
were to drink with both hands and to in- 
cline the head when served: in church 
they were not to clinch their hands or to 
stretch out their legs: the whole day was 
mapped out for them as it is for boys at 
school. From primes (the daybreak ser- 
vice) till tierce, spiritual exercises; from 
tierce till sext, and from nones till ves 
pers, manual labors; once every day pri- 
vate prayer at the altar; silence in the 
cell; to ask for what was wanted after 
nones; no conversation in the chapter, 
the cloisters, or the church; from No- 
vember till Easter conversation on the 
customs of the Order; afterward on the 
Gospels—and so on. The effect on the 
common nature would be to produce a 
breathing machine, incapable of thought, 
of action, of judgment, with no affec- 
tions, emotions, or passions. One sees a 
troop of slaves engaged upon a round of 
trivial duties, kept at a low stage of vital- 
ity by scanty food and short sleep. They 
cease after a while to desire a change; 
they go on in meekness and submission 
to the end, their piety measured by their 
regularity. Now and then among them 
is found one who frets under the yoke. 
Either he wants new austerities, like 
Stephen Harding, or he rises in mad re- 
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it, and before he can be suppressed 

ymmits such dreadful sins of rebellion 

id blasphemy as leave little doubt that 

ter all his pains and privations his 

iances in the next world are little better 

an those of the foul-mouthed ruffler 
itside whose life is one long sin, whose 
eath will be caused by a knife in a 
lrunken fray, whose body will be carried 
» Pardon Church-yard, and whose soul, 
ost certainly, will be borne to its own 

ace by the hands of fifty thousand 
devils. 

For two hundred years this House of 
the Salutation continued. There remains 
no record of that long period; no record 

tall. There is no history of those poor 

souls who lived their dreary lives within 
its walls. The monks obeyed the Rule 
and died and were forgotten. Nay, they 
had been forgotten since the day when 
they assumed the hood. The end of the 
Carthusians came in blood and torture; 
but that belongs to Tudor London. 

The founder, Sir Walter, lived to see 
only the commencement of his work. He 
died the year after his House was estab- 
lished, and was buried in the chapel, he 
and his wife Margaret, and many other 
gallant knights and gracious ladies, who 
thus acknowledged, when they chose to 
be laid amone the dust and ashes of the 
poor folk who had died of the plague and 
those who had died by the gibbet, their 
brotherhood with the poorest and the 
humblest and the most unfortunate. 

The modern visitor to 
London, when he has seen 
great St. Bartholomew’s, 
is taken up a street hard 
by. Here amid mean 
houses and shops of the 
lower class he sees stand- 
ing across the road St. 
John’s Gate, a place al- 
ready as well known to 
him and as frequently 
figured as St. Paul's itself. 
This is the gate, and it is 
nearly all that is left, of 
the great Priory of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

It was founded in the 
year 1100, and therefore 
belongs to Norman Lon- 
don. Its founder was Jor- 
dan Briset, a Baron of the 
Realm, and Muriel his 
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founded a Priory for nuns close by Clerk- 
enwell. A church of some kind was cer- 
tainly built at the beginning, but the great 
Priory church, one of the most splendid 
in London, was not dedicated till the year 
1185, and then by no less a person than 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, then in 
England in quest of aid and money for 
another Crusade. 

In its foundation the brethren took the 
vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
They were to have a right to nothing but 
bread, water, and clothes. They begged 
their food; on Wednesdays and Fridays 
they fasted; a breach of their first vow 
was punished by public flogging and 
penance; no women were to do any of- 
fices at all for them; they were to be si- 
lent, never to go about alone; they were 
to be the servants of the sick and poor; 
they were valiantly to defend the Cross. 
‘* Receive,” says the ritual of admission, 
‘‘the yoke of the Lord: it is easy and 
light, and thou shalt find rest for thy soul. 
We promise thee nothing but bread and 
water, a simple habit of little worth. We 
give thee, thy parents and relations, a 
share in the good works performed by our 
Order, and by our brethren, both now 
and hereafter, throughout the world. We 
place, O brother, this cross upon thy 
breast, that thou mayest love it with all 
thy heart, and may thy right hand ever 
fight in its defence! Should it happen 
that in fighting against the enemies of 
the faith, thou shouldest desert the stand- 





wife. They had already RUINS OF THE CONVENT OF NUNS MINORIES, 1810. 
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164 HARPER'S 
ard of the Cross and take to flight, thou 
wilt be stripped of the holy sign accord 
ing to the statutes and customs of the Or 
der, as having broken its vows, and thou 
wilt be cut off from our body.” 

This poor, valiant, and ascetic society 
became in two hundred years enormous 
ly rich and luxurious. By its pride and 
its tyranny it incurred the most deadly 
hatred of the common people, as is shown 
by their behavior during the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler and John Bull. The first 
step of the rebels in Essex was to destroy 
a fair manor-house belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers, and to devour and 
waste the stores of food, wine, and clothes 
contained in it. On their way to London 
they destroyed another manor belonging 
to the Knights, that of Highbury. After 
they had burned and pillaged Lambeth 
and the Savoy, they went in a body to 
St. John’s Priory and destroyed the whole 
of the buildings, church and all. And 
they seized and beheaded the Grand Prior, 
who was also Treasurer of the Realm 
The church soon rose again, and the mo 
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nastic buildings were replaced with more 
than the ancient splendor, and the lux 
ury of the Knights was in no way dimin 
ished by this disaster. The Gate itself 
part of the later buildings, now belongs to 
the English Knights of St. John, who have 
established an ambulance station close 
beside it, and maintain a hospital at Jeru 
salem. The erypt of the church still 
stands, and may be visited. Part of the 
wall of the mean modern church also be 
longed to the old church. 

On the north side of the Priory and ad 
jacent to it lay the twin foundation of 
Briset, the Priory of Black Nuns. Its 
church, at the dissolution, became the 
Parish Church of St James Clerkenwell. 
Jordan Briset and his wife were buried 
in this church. 

The Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem 
was situated at first outside Bishop's Gate, 
close to St. Botolph’s Church. This an- 
cient foundation, of which our Bethlehem 
Hospital is the grandchild, was endowed 
by one Simon Fitz Mary, Sheriff in the 
year 1247. It was designed for a con- 
vent, the monks being obliged to receive 
and entertain the Bishop of Bethiehem or 
his nuncio whenever either should be in 
London. It is said to have become a hos- 
pital within a few years of its foundation. 
In the year 1347 the brethren were dis- 
persed collecting alms. This was one of 
the lesser Houses, though it survived the 
rest and became the great and splendid 
Foundation which still exists. A little 
farther north and on the opposite side of 
Bishopsgate Street stood the great House of 
St. Mary Spital—Domus Dei et Beate Vir- 
ginis—founded in the year 1197 by Wal- 
ter Brune and Rosia his wife. It was 
originally a Priory of 
Canons Regular. At 
some time in its history, 
I know not when, it was 
converted into a hospi- 
tal, like its neighbor of 
Bethlehem. It would 
be interesting to learn 
when this change became 
even possible. It must 
have been long after its 
foundation, when the old 
prayer-machine theory 
had lost something of its 
earliest authority,and,in 
the face of the mass of 
human suffering, men 
began to ask whether the 
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machinery engaged in iterating Litanies 
might not be made more useful in al 
leviating suffering. For whatever cause, 
the House of God and the Blessed Virgin 
became St. Mary Spital, and at the Disso- 
lution there were no fewer than one hun 
dred and eighty beds in the House. Near 
St. Mary Spital was Holywell Nunnery. 
On the south side of Aldgate,outside the 
wall, stood the famous House, called the 
Abbey of St. Clare, called the Minories, 
founded by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
in 1293, for the reception of certain nuns 
brought over by his wife, Blanche, Queen 
of Navarre, who were professed to serve 
God, the Blessed Virgin, and St. Francis. 
There is a church, one of the meanest 
and smallest of all the London churches, 
standing in the ugliest and dreariest part 
of the city, called the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Minories, which is often visited 
by Americans because the arms of Wash- 
ington are to be seen here, and by antiqua- 
ries because the head of the Duke of Suf- 
folk, executed on Tower Hill, is preserved 
here. The north wall of this chureh is 
part of the wall of the Clare Sisters’ 
Church, and is all that remains in that 
squalid place of the noble Foundation. 


On the south side of the Thames, besides 
St. Mary Overies already noticed, there 
were two great Houses, St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital and Bermondsey Abbey. These, 
however, were outside the city. 

But this long list of great Houses is by 
no means exhaustive. Besides these of 
the city, within it or else around it, were 
many others, not so rich, yet well endow- 
ed. He, for instance, who walks along 
the broad highway of Whitechapel and 
Mile End, if he continues his walk pre- 
sently arrives at a most interesting and 
venerable church. It is quite small, with 
a low tower; it stands in the middle of 
the road, and has a long narrow church- 
yard, cigar-shaped, before and behind it. 
This is the Church of St. Mary, or Bow 
Church. It was formerly the church of 
a nunnery founded at Stratford-le-Bow 
by William the Conqueror; it was aug- 
mented by Stephen, enriched by Henry 
II. and Richard I., and it lasted till the 
Dissolution. Let us remember that ev- 
ery new endowment of a monastic House 
meant the sequestration of so many more 
acres of land: they were taken from the 
country and given to the Church; they 
could never be sold: the tenants could 
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never acquire property or rise in the 
world; all the lands owned by converts, 
churches, or colleges were lands with- 
drawn forever (as it seemed) from the 
healthy change and chance of private 
property 

I do not think that Bow Church is men- 
tioned in the London hand-books. There 
is another, and a much more important 
and interesting Foundation, which, I be- 
lieve, is not recommended by any guide- 
book to the visitor. Yet Waltham Abbey 
Church is a place of the greatest interest. 
It may be ranked with Winchester, West- 
minster, Canterbury, Caen, and Fonté- 
vrault as regards historic interest. More- 
over, it is at this day a place of singular 
beauty, and approached, by one who is 
well advised and can give up to the visit 
a whole afternoon and evening, by a most 
beautiful walk. The name Waltham is 
perhaps the ** place of the wall.” In that 
case here was a ‘‘ waste chester,’ a forti- 
fied enclosure found by the East Saxons 
when they overran the country, and left 
by them, as they left so many other places, 
to fall into decay. Perhaps, however, the 
name is Wealdham, the ‘place of the 
forest.” 

The history of Waltham begins with a 
famous wedding feast. It is that of Tofig, 
the Royal Standard-bearer, and it caused 








NORTHEAST VIEW OF WALTHAM ABBEY 
CHURCH, ESSEX. 


the death of a King, because Hardeknut at 
this feast drank himself to death. The 
great Danish Thane built here a hunting- 
lodge, the place being in the midst of a 
mighty forest, of which vestiges remain to 
this day at Hampstead, Hornsey, and Ep- 
ping. Now Tofig held Jands in Somerset- 
shire as well as in Middlesex. And ata 
place then called Lutgarsbury, which is 
now Montacute (mons acutus), a singular 
peaked hill, there lived a smith, who was 
moved in a dream to dig for a certain 
cross which, it was revealed to him, lay 
buried underground. He did so, and was 
rewarded by finding a splendid cross of 
black marble covered with silver and set 
with precious stones. When he had found 
it, he naturally thought it his duty to con- 
vey it to the nearest great monastery. In 
these days quite another course would sug- 
gest itself to the fortunate rustic. This 
smith of Lutgarsbury, therefore, placed 
the cross on a cart, and informed the oxen 
(which was quite in the spirit of the time) 
that he was going to drive them to Glas- 
tonbury, that holy House sacred to the 
memory of Joseph of Arimathea himself, 
and illustrious for its thorn flowering in 
midwinter. Miracle! The oxen refused 
to move. The parish priest, called in to 
advise, suggested Canterbury, second only 
to Glastonbury in sanctity. Still these in- 
spired animals refused to move. Perhaps 
Winchester might be tried. Therethey had 
the bones of St. Swithin. No, not even to 
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inchester would they carry the cross. 

Then,” said the priest, ‘* let them carry 

cross to your master, Tofig, at Walt- 

m.”’ Strange to say, though Waltham 
id as yet no special sanctity, the intelli- 
ent creatures immediately set off with the 

eatest alacrity in the direction of Walt- 
im, a hundred and fifty miles away, and 

iched ‘it after a ten days’ journey, bear- 

o the cross safely. 

[The story is preserved in a tract De In 
entione Sancte Crucis Walthamensis, 
nd must be believed by all the faithful. 
Thane Tofig showed his sense of what was 

ie to a miracle by building a church for 
he reception of the cross, and appointing 
voeanons to serve the church. Itis also 
said that at least sixty persons were cured 
‘yy means of this miraculous cross, and 
that many of them continued to live near 
the church in order to testify to its powers. 
When, a few vears later, Harold obtained 
possession of the estate, he built a larger 
and more splendid church on the site, and 
laced twelve instead of two canons in it, 
vith a dean and a school- 
master. The church was 
consecrated in the year 
1060, in the presence of 
King Edward and Edith 
his Queen. On his way 
south to meet William, 
Harold stopped to pray 
before the cross. While 
he prayed, the head on the 
cross, Which had _ before 
looked upward, bent for- 
ward, and so remained 
downeast. On the field of 
Senlac, Harold’s ery was, 
‘*The Holy Cross.” 

The body of the dead 
King was brought to the 
church and buried in the 
chancel. Only the nave 
remains, but there still 
stretches to the east a 
green space which was 
once the chancel, and here 
lies the body of the last 
Saxon King. 

William the Conqueror 
spared the foundation. 
Henry II. replaced Har- 
old’s canons by monks of 
Rule. He is said to have 
rebuilt the church, but 
this isdoubted. Probably 
some of the existing part, 
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the nave, contains Harold's work, which 
was already Norman in character. When, 
in 1307, the body of Edward I. was brought 
from the north to be buried in Westmin- 
ster, it lay for seventeen days in the Abbey 
Church of Waltham. And the place is full 
of historical memories, not only of kings 
but of worthies. Cranmer here advised 
Henry VIII. concerning his divorce. 
Thomas Fuller here wrote his Church 
History. Foxe here wrote his Book of 
Martyrs. The church now stands on the 
north side of a small and rather mean 
town; it is in the midst of a large church- 
yard planted with yew-trees, and set with 
benches for the old to sit among the tombs. 
The grave of King Harold is, as I have 
said, somewhere under the turf behind 
the church; it has over it the circled 
firmament instead of the lofty arch; in- 
stead of the monkish litanies it hears 
the song of the lark and thrush; instead 
of the whisper and the hushed foot-fall of 
the priests there are the voices of the chil 
dren playing in the town and the multi- 





WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH, ESSEX, BEFORE RESTORATION. 
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PORCH OF ST. SEPULCHRES CHURCH. 


tudinous sounds of work in the streets 
hard by. A happy exchange! 

In the Old Jewry there was established 
by Henry III., a Jewish synagogue being 
their first house, a branch of a very sin- 
gular order, the Fratres de Poenitentid 
Jesu, or Fratres de Saccd. They were 
mendicants of the Franciscan Rule, and 
were dressed in sackcloth tu denote their 
poverty and their penitence. It was an- 
other and one of the last endeavors after 
a return to the early zeal and the first 
poverty of the order. For a time the new 
brotherhood enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity ; Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward 
I., took them under her protection and 
endowed the synagogue, which was all 
they had, with lands and houses. Un- 
happily the Council of Lyons, 1274, or- 
dered that there should be recognized no 
other mendicant friars except the Domin- 
icans, the Minorites, the Carmelites, and 
the Augustines. So one supposes that 
these Brothers, just as they were getting 
comfortable in their synagogue, and be- 
ginning to reap the fruits of their austeri- 
ties, had to turn out again, because no one 
was allowed to give them anything, and 
so went back to the common orders, who 
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would not allow even ths 
wearing of the sackcloth 
One is sorry for the poo 
men, so proud of thei: 

sackcloth, and with suc] 

encouraging recognition 

already won. 

Other great houses ar 
sometimes reckoned as 
London houses, such a 
those of Barking, Wimble 
don, Merton, and Chert 
sey; but these are outside 
our limits. Nor can | 
touch here upon any of 
the religious foundations 
of Westminster. 

We have seen that when 
we lay down the monastic 
establishments upon the 
map, they occupy a very 
considerable part of the 
area within the walls. 
But when we consider, in 
addition,the great number 
of smaller foundations, 
the colleges, hospitals,and 
fraternities with houses, 
the parish churches and 
the church-yards, it will 
be seen that the space required for eccle- 
siastical buildings in the confined area of 
a medieval town gives a very fair idea of 
the power and authority of the Church. 

After the monasteries come the colleges, 
so called, by which we must not under- 
stand seats of learning, but colleges of 
priests. There were several of these— 
the College of St. Thomas of Acon, that 
of Whittington, St. Michaei’s, and Jesus 
Commons. 

Next to the colleges come the hospi- 
tals: St. Bartholomew’s, Elsing Spital, 
St. Giles Cripplegate, St. Mary Spital, St. 
Mary of Bethlehem, St. Thomas South- 
wark, and the Lazar House of Southwark. 

These hospitals, it must be borne in 
mind, were all religious foundations, gov- 
erned by brethren of some Order. Re- 
ligion ruled all. From the birth of the 
child to the death of the man, religion, 
the forms, duties, and ebedience due to 
religion, attended every one. No one 
thought it possible that it could be other- 
wise. The emancipation of mankind from 
the thrall of the Church, incomplete to 
the present day, had then hardly begun. 
All learning, all science, all the arts, all 
the professions, were in the hands of the 
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It is very easy to congratulate 
upon the 
iains. Yet they were certainly a neces 
uy part of human development. Order, 
ive of law, respect for human life, 


hureh, 


irsel ves removal of these 


edu 
ition in the power of self-government, 
ich material advance as prepared the 
ay—all these things had to be taught. 
Yo one could teach them or enforce them 
it the priest, by the authority and in the 
wisdom of the Chureh. On the whole, 
he did his best. At the darkest time the 
Church was always a little in advance of 
the people; the Church at the lowest pre- 


served some standard of morals and of 
if the standard 
ow, why, it was higher than that of the 
ality. 

When we see the Franciscans preach 


conduct; and even was 


ing to the people; the Carthusians cower 
ing, silent and gloomy, in their cells; the 
Dominicans insisting on the letter of the 
Faith; Kings and Queens and great lords 
trying to get buried in the holy soil of a 
monastery church—let us recognize that 
out of this discipline emerged the Lon- 
doner of Queen Bess, eager for adventure 
and for enterprise; the Londoner who 
was so stout for liberty that he drove out 
one King and then another King, and set 
aside a dynasty for the sacred cause; the 
Londoner of our own time, who is no whit 
inferior to his forefathers. 

One form of religious society I have 
over —that of the Fraternity. 
There were fraternities attached to every 
church. Those of the same trade in a 
parish—those of the same trade in many 
parishes—united together in a fraternity 
-of the Blessed Virgin, of the Holy Trin- 
ity, of the Corpus Christi, of Saint This or 
That. All the Danes in London joined 
together to make a fraternity—or all the 
Dutch. All the fish-mongers, or all the 
pepperers: they formed fraternities—not 
yet trades-unions or companies— which 
had masses sung for the souls of their 
brethren; met in the churches on their 
saints’ days; had solemn service and a 
procession and a feast. It is only by 
such a bond as this that any calling or 
trade can become dignified, self-respect- 
ing, and independent. The fraternities 
were founded, for the most part, before 
the companies. These could not have 
existed at all but for the impetus to union 
given by the fraternities. Common ac- 
tion—the most important discovery ever 
made for the common welfare—was made 


passed 
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possible, among those who would other- 
wise have been torn asunder by rivalries 
and trade jealousies, by the fraternities. 
Such, so great, were the power and the 
wealth of the Church from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth Every street 
had its parish church, with charities and 
fraternities 


century. 


and endowments: colleges, 


houses for priests, almeries, hospitals, 
were scattered all about the city: within 
and without the wall there were fifteen 
great houses, whose splendor can be under 
stood only by the ruins of Tintern, Glas 
tonbury, Fountains, or Whitby. Every 
house was possessed of rich manors and 
every house had its trea- 
sury filled with title-deeds as well as with 
heaps of gold and silver plate: every house 
had its church crowded with marble mon- 
uments, and adorned with rich 
and blazing altars and painted glass such 
Outside, the 
humblest parish church showed on its 
frescoed walls the warnings of Death 
and Judgment, the certainty of Heaven 
and Hell. And they thought—priest and 
people alike—that it was all going to last 
forever. Humanity had no other earthly 
hope than a continuance of the bells of 
U'Ile Sonnante. 


broad lands: 


shrines 


as we can no longer make. 


INTERIOR OF ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH BY 
THE TOWER. 


















































TRUE BLUE!—Drawn by Groner pu Mavurizr 


—‘*But doesn't hearing these brilliant speeches sometimes make you change your mind?” 
““My mind? Oh, often! but my vole, Never! !" 





Editor's Easy Chair. 


N his last great public speech, the cen- 

tennial oration of the Phi Beta Kappa 
it Harvard, Wendell Phillips said: ‘*Sam 
Johnson’s standing toast in Oxford port 
vas, ‘Suecess to the first insurrection of 
slaves in Jamaica!’ a sentiment Southey 
echoed. ‘Eschew cant,’ said that old 
moralist. But of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world, though the 
cant of piety may be the worst, the cant 
of Americans bewailing Russian nihilism 
is the most disgusting.” 

The audience of that morning which 
crowded Sanders Theatre listened with a 
half-shuddering incredulity to the orator’s 
quiet and incisive description of the actual 
situation in Russia. In a land where dis- 
cussion is free, he said, reform asks no 
odds. Risk your daily bread, expect so- 
cial ostracism, count on a mob now and 
then. But surely the right comes upper- 
most, and in a land of free speech nothing 
more is needed. 

‘*But such,” he said, ‘“‘is not Russia. 
In Russia there is no press, no debate, no 
explanation of what government does, no 
remonstrance allowed, no agitation of 
public issues. Dead silence, like that 
which reigns at the summit of Mont 
Blane, freezes the whole empire, long ago 
described as a despotism tempered by as- 
sassination. Meanwhile such despotism 
has unsettled the brains of the ruling 
family, as unbridled power doubtless 
made some of the twelve Caesars insane; 
a madman sporting with the lives and 
comfort of a hundred million of men. 
The young girl whispers in her mother’s 
ear, under a ceiled roof, her pity for a 
brother knouted and dragged half dead 
into exile for his opinions. The next 
week she is stripped naked, and flogged 
to death in the public square. No in- 
quiry, no explanation, no trial, no pro- 
test, one dead uniform silence, the law of 
the tyrant. Where is there ground for 
any hope of peaceful change? Where 
the fulerum on which you can plant any 
possible lever?....No, no; in such a land 
dynamite and the dagger are the neces- 
sary and proper substitutes for Faneuil 
Hall and the Daily Advertiser ; anything 
that will make the madman quake in his 
bedchamber and rouse his victims into 
reckless and desperate resistance. This 
is the only view an American, the child 
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of 1620 and 1776, can take of nihilism: 
any other unsettles and perplexes the eth- 
ics of our civilization.” 

The orator of ten years ago, not the in- 
credulous audience, was right. His vivid 
picture was a remorseless photograph, 
and every year since then has hastened to 
justify his words. This is the spirit of 
the life, an icy terror, which is delineated 
in the Russian novels. The consent of tes- 
timony reveals in Russia a power which 
unites the crimes of Asian despotism with 
those of medizwval Europe. With its gilt 
veneer of civilization, Russia is a mon- 
strous anomaly in the modern world. 

Within thirty hours of access from 
London there is a huge empire in which, 
to use the words of accepted reports, 
millions of innocent men and women, be- 
cause they are Jews, are summarily ex- 
iled with torment and torture, roused 
from their beds at night, driven with 
whips from their dwellings, loaded with 
chains, and plunged into the deepest mis- 
ery. They wander for days and nights 
in cemeteries, famishing and frozen. 
Children are born in the fields, and mo- 
thers and the new-born perish miserably. 
The awful suffering, the unspeakable 
wrong, have smitten Christendom with 
horror. The madness of the despot, in- 
deed, may explain the ghastly spectacle. 
An appalling cataclysm of blood, like 
that of the French Revolution, is already 
predicted, and the forcible protest of Eu- 
rope is awaited. Mr. Gladstone writes to 
an eminent Hebrew in England that he 
must collect and publish the facts, and an 
avenging storm of public opinion will ar- 
rest the crime. 

Baron Hirsch, who seems to have suc- 
ceeded Moses Montefiore as the good 
genius of his people, evidently has no 
thought of changing the will of the Czar, 
but hopes that he may possibly modify 
his method. Like Disraeli’s Sidonia, he 
thinks that time may be the solvent. If 
the expulsion of the Jews can be extended 
over a period of twenty years, Baron 
Hirsch says that provision both of money 
and of settlement elsewhere can be effect- 
ed. There is something pathetic in his 
ascription of a sincere spirit of integrity 
and justice to this modern Ivan the Terri- 
ble, in whom the fury of his race seems 
to recur. It is the vain endeavor to 
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placate the implacable. Whatever the 
professed motive, whether religious fanat- 
icism, or race hatred, or anger at the result 
of the attempted loan, or mere whim, the 
story of the Spanish expulsion of the 
told. The Russian 
Torquemada is the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Pobiedenstzetf, who commands 
the Jews to violate their own Sabbath and 
disobey their God. 

But it was not of the treatment of the 
Jews that Phillips spoke. It was of the 
spirit and method of a despotism which is 
no respecter of people. How injustice 
recoils upon itself is signally illustrated 
in the fact that the Jews, who are excluded 
from handicrafts and professions, and 
consequently forced into trade, so excel 
in trade that jealousy of them stimulates 
the fiercest persecution. Itis alsoa curious 
fact that Spain, which banished them five 
centuries ago, and impelled the stream 
of emigration to eastern Europe, is now 
understood to look with favor upon their 
return. It was in the Jewish hegira from 


Jews is once more 


Spain that the ancestors of Lord Beacons- 
field went to Venice, whence Disraeli’s 
rl 
great-grandfather came to England. 
The moral protest of Europe against 


Russian persecution of the Jews is not ac- 
companied by any desire upon the part of 
the protesting nations, except possibly 
Spain, to welcome the exiles. There are 
projects to colonize them in Palestine and 
in South America, and the race feeling 
always shows itself in the liberality of 
rich Hebrews, but the munificence of 
Baron Hirsch is unequalled, and gives 
him a unique distinction. Meanwhile the 
restless race still wanders. Its type is 
still the pathetic figure that never stays, 
and always bends under the burden of 
an endless doom. 


WHILE the cry of a race again relent- 
lessly persecuted for religion startles Eu- 
rope and the world, it is something gained 
that religious differences may be else- 
where maintained without violence. The 
peaked hat of the Puritan, if less magnif- 
icent a crown than the tiara of the Vat- 
ican, covered as inexorable a purpose. 
The spirit of Torquemada was plainly in 
Calvin, or he would not have assented to 
the death of Servetus. But that there 
was only one Servetus showed the chan- 
ging time. The impulse of the wars of 
the Roses and of the Fronde and of the 
bloody Roman proscriptions was the party 
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spirit which we know in a milder form. 
In nothing does civilization assert itself 
more benignantly than in the increasing 
spirit of liberty of thought. The vista of 
a trial for heresy is closed no longer by 
the stake. 

When John Huss was arraigned at 
Constance upon thirty-nine articles of 
heresy, it was by those who scorned him 
as a foe of God and man, and who pro 
fessed to think Heaven served by the 
burning of a heretic. When John Huss 
is arraigned to-day, it is by those who 
gladly acknowledge his virtues, his abil 
ity, his sincerity, his scholarship, his 
upright life, and who claim his personal 
friendship. He is accused of no wrong. 
He is menaced with no personal penalty. 
The arraignment is an expression of dif- 
fering opinion. The judgment is an 
affirmation of such difference, and a 
declaration that his opinion must not be 
taught as the opinion of those who do 
not hold it. A Church is a body of be- 
lievers who agree upon doctrines. Doc- 
trines upon which they do not agree, 
which the great majority repudiate, can 
not fairly be called doctrines of the 
Church, nor properly taught as such. 

John Huss, says the Council of Con- 
stance to-day, is perfectly entitled to 
hold his views. He has the same right 
to hold them that we have to hold ours, 
and no man may justly asperse him, still 
less harm him, for holding them. But 
they are not our views, and they cannot 
therefore fairly be stamped with our 
brand. John Huss honestly thinks that 
more spiritual light is possible, that men 
whose characters and lives are Christian, 
and who are honest men, should not be 
refused the name of Christian, and that 
much was formerly honestly accepted 
as truth which later knowledge has 
shown not to be true. He thinks that it 
is impossible to interpret spiritual truth 
by inflexible dogma, and that the signifi- 
cance of dogma must be left to individual 
perception. He even agrees with St. 
Paul that true religion and undefiled is to 
assist the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world. But we, says the Coun- 
cil—we (in the words of an excellent sister 
repudiating those who believe that all 
shall be finally saved)—we hope for bet- 
ter things. We cannot therefore agree 
that John Huss holds our views. 

If they are honest, could they say oth- 
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erwise?. The Reverend Mr. Jasper holds 
that the sun do move. Shall he admit 
that Galileo isa Jasperian? There are ex- 
cellent persons who believe that hell is a 
burning lake of brimstone, that it blazes 
like a fire of pitch-pine, and consumes 
souls endlessly as blazing fagots consumed 
the flesh of John Rogers. Can those be- 
lievers honestly admit that John Huss, 
who holds hell to be a state of mind, 
teaches their views?) They do not deny 
to Huss the right to hold his views. They 
do not assume to punish him. They 
merely decline to have such views taught 
as theirs. Is not that infinitely better 
than handing him over to the secular arm 
to be burnt for inculeating views fatal to 
the public peace here, and to his own wel- 
fare and that of all other good people 
hereafter? 

Yet in both instances one thing is in- 
dispensable. Before judgment is passed 
upon views, the views must be clearly de- 
termined. Whatever the charge may be, 
a man must be held guiltless until the 
charge is proved. Even old John Huss 
was at least passed through the form of a 
trial before he was burned. If a modern 
John Huss should be punished without a 
trial, although the punishment were only 
a deprivation of his livelihood, would the 
sense of justice be more evident in the 
modern than in the ancient Council of 
Constance? 

Moreover, every Council of Constance, 
although apparently a judge, is really but 
a party in a trial before the august tribu- 
nal of the human mind. On one side 
were the pomp and power of the Papacy 
and the Empire, the apparent sovereign 
might of the world, and on the other, a 
single man. He was scorned and over- 
whelmed and burned. But who con- 
quered in that awful controversy? Who 
is the victor to-day? Who stood for the 
freedom of the soul, for the individual 
conscience, for the progress of civil and 
religious liberty? If the Council of Con- 
stance could have burned the power and 
the impulse which John Huss symbol- 
ized, the course of civilization would have 
been arrested. It is because that power 
and impulse prevailed over the sovereign- 
ty of the Council that John Huss is burned 
no longer. 


Ir was in the spring exhibition of the 
National Academy that a positive critic 
said audibly to his companion, ‘‘In pic- 
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tures everything depends upon the point 
of view.” 

‘** Yes,” replied his companion, ** and in 
everything else too.” 

They passed on talking, and their words 
were like snatches of music from a dis 
tant band, heard only because of a mo- 
mentary lift of the breeze that sank and 
left no sound. 

The words pointed the moral of a re 
mark which the Easy Chair had just be- 
fore heard about a man whose life had 
failed. But the critic did not consider 
that the value of the judgment is measured 
by the judge. The Tutbury Pet was hard- 
ly competent to pronounce upon John 
Keats, nor John Keats upon a race-horse. 
The public man who said that a friend of 
his by not pursuing a certain course had 
lamentably thrown away his career, and 
from being a leader honored and trusted, 
had totally disappeared, spoke with sin- 
cere sympathy and with entire sincerity 
from his own point of view. But his 
opinion was of no value because of his 
point of view. One spectator sees no- 
thing in a picture but a confused smear 
of color or glare of light; another detects 
in it delicate lines and aerial distances 
and pastoral groups—a soft landscape of 
Claude. The explanation of the differ- 
ence lies in the point of view. 

A politician who climbs by arduous in- 
direction to high place, who has no prin- 
ciples, no ideals, no faith, measures his 
comrades by their success in such climb- 
ing. If a comrade says that he prefers 
peace of mind, a happy conscience, self- 
respect, and fidelity to convictions, the 
successful placeman . grieves over his 
friend’s folly, and laments that he sacri- 
fices the splendor of triumph and power 
to a sentimental whim. Yet his friend, 
in turn, looks at the climber, knows that 
after a little he will be displaced and 
vanish, and pitying the self-deception 
which prefers the close and brief glare of 
a Roman candle to the serene light of the 
eternal stars, asks sadly as he gazes, what 
if a man gains for a day the whole world 
and loses his own soul? ‘‘In pictures 
everything depends upon the point of 
view.” 

The man who proposes to himself an 
object of any kind must consider careful- 
ly what exactly it is, and what price he 
is willing to pay. The other evening, in 
a great audience, the Easy Chair saw a 
public officer of high degree. He was 
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conspicuous, officially honored, and an 
object of wonder and envy to many a 
curious eye that surveyed him. But he 
owed his office to unscrupulous intrigue, 
to bribery and servility and meanness. 
He brought to it no personal eminence, 
no weight of character, no acknowledged 
ability. When his term should end he 
would fall like a spent rocket case, its 
golden sparks all ashes, its spray of fire 
extinguished. Like a king whose royal- 
ty is solely in his crown, not in himself, 
once discrowned, there is none poor enough 
to do him reverence. 

But of all this he had no thought, nor 
would he have acknowledged it to be true. 
He sat complacently surveying the scene, 
with a secret feeling that he was an ex- 
cellent illustration of the happy operation 
of American institutions. ‘‘ Here in this 
box,” his complacency seemed to say, 
‘*behold the reward of energy, persever- 
ance, and courage! I was a poor boy 
with no other advantages than my mo- 
ther-wit and my determination to succeed. 
I had no rich parents, no other education 
than the common school, no chance that 
every American boy does not have, and 
here I am a public man of high degree, 
and my name and favor are solicited on 
every hand for every purpose. Iam not 
a Pharisee, and I do not pretend to be bet- 
ter than other people. My party is good 
enough for me, and every man who as- 
sumes to be better than his party may be 
wisely watched. This is a wicked world, 
and a man must be wary if he would get 
on in it. A man who loudly professes 
prohibition will often be found tippling 
behind the door. Another man may be 
very regular at church and very irregular 
in paying his bills. I make no claims to 
superior excellence, but I am content.” 

In the parquet the Easy Chair saw an- 
other man whom he knew to have been 
an old friend and companion of the public 
officer in the box, but who had declined 
to walk his way, and although undistin- 
guished, was content. The public officer 
looked at him with an air of wonder and 
pity, and as if half wishing himself away 
that he might spare his old friend the pain 
of witnessing his success. Yet the pain of 
the undistinguished friend was probably 
the sincerer. He saw the sparkle of the 
rocket, but perhaps he foresaw the speedy 
darkening. In the box and in the par- 
quet it was the difference of the point 
of view. 


We must know a man’s standards be- 
fore we can justly estimate his judgments. 
If he is enthusiastic over the verse of 
Tupper, we can spare his comments upon 
poetry, and Tupper is not confined to lit 
erature. There is Statesman Tupper, and 
Tupper in every walk of art, and wher- 
ever he is, he is still Tupper. But he at 
least is honest. There is, however, be- 
sides the innocent Tupper every grade of 
Jonathan Wild the Great, from the sneak- 
thief to the bold highwayman. When he 
is so good as to comment upon the old 
friends whom he sees in the parquet, 
you must remember his point of view and 
make allowance. 

The shrinking beginner in literature 
addresses himself to some figure ‘that 
seems to him to be treading an ampler 
ether, a diviner air of fame. But the fig 
ure knows that he looks at others as the 
beginner looks at him. There is no ab- 
solute fame. It is all comparative. It is 
indeed the difference of the point of view. 

The moral seems to be that we must not 

accept the standards of success from oth- 
ers, but find them in ourselves. What 
to one seems but a smear and glare, to 
another is a vision of Arcadia. What is 
brilliant success to John, is failure to 
James. What seems to the honorable 
public officer a lamentable and unprece 
dented suicide of promise and possible ser- 
vice, seems to his friend the only way to 
fulfil just anticipation and to do the high- 
est service. But if a man regards a mill- 
‘ion of dollars as success to be gained at 
the cost of friendship and public honor 
and all that makes life precious, he will 
look upon a modest income and happiness, 
with love, honor, and troops of friends, as 
failure. It is the point of view. 


WHEN a well-meaning manager of a 
concert once requested of the audience 
that the singers should be spared the or 
deal of an encore, upon the plea that the 
labor of executing their parts was very 
great and fatiguing, he was surprised by 
two things: the request was of no avail, 
and the audience demanded a repetition 
as if he had said nothing ;: while the sing- 
ers, with one accord, demanded angrily 
why he had attempted to deprive them 
both of a most precious reward and a cer- 
tain inspiration of their work. 

Applause, indeed, is a solace and a stim- 
ulus of all efforts upon the stage. But it 
is often a serious annoyance to the audi- 
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ence, because it is ill-timed, drowning the 
culminating words in a scene or the most 
exquisite notes in a song. Indeed, no 
thing is now more surely indicative of the 
degree of refinement and intelligence in 
in audience than the applause. More- 
over, the character of the applause inter- 
prets also the character of the appeal to it. 
There is, indeed, a silence which is the 
most expressive applause; a hush which 
s not the stillness of listlessness and fa- 
tigue, but of the most sympathetic atten- 
tion, and the audience which resertes all 
demonstrations until the speech or song 
or scene is closed shows the most flatter- 
ing because most intelligent appreciation 
of the performance. 

A correspondent calls our attention to 
this subject by a reference to the ‘‘trunk- 
maker in the upper gallery,” whom the 
Spectator describes as leading the applause 
in the playhouse of that day in London. 
‘*He is never seen to smile, but upon 


hearing anything that pleases him, he 
takes up his staff with both hands, and 
lays it upon the next piece of timber that 
stands in his way with exceeding vehe- 
mence ; after which he composes himself 
in his former posture, till such time as 


something anew sets him again at work. 
.... He sometimes plies at the opera, and 
upon Nicolini’s first appearance was said 
to have demolished three benches in the 
fury of his applause. He has broken 
half a dozen oaken planks upon Dogget, 
and seldom goes away from a tragedy of 
Shakespeare without leaving the wainscot 
extremely shattered.” 

Our correspondent is confident that 
some of the descendants of the trunk- 
maker are now among us, and engaged 
in the active prosecution of his labors. 
He recently attended a lecture in Brook- 
lyn by a distinguished lady, and in the 
midst of a delightful portion of her re- 
marks, when appreciative silence indi- 
cated the charmed attention of the audi- 
ence, a trunk-maker suddenly broke out 
with a thunderous clapping. Our cor- 
respondent, startled and disturbed, asked 
why such an interruption was tolerated, 
and was told that it was a demonstration 
of approval of the learned statements of 
the lecturer. No one followed the trunk- 
maker in the first attack, but he rallied a 
few hands and feet in his later essays, so 
that at last the point of all important sen- 
tences was lost in a tumult of approval. 

For it is one of the objects of the trunk- 
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makers to prove their own acuteness by 
showing their quickness in discovering the 
apt truths and the clever things which are 
about to be said, and to meet them more 
than half way with an overwhelming 
welcome. ‘* His zeal for a good author,” 
says the Spectator, *‘ is indeed outrageous, 
and breaks down every fence and parti- 
tion, every board and plank, that stands 
within the expression of his applause.” 
The trunk-maker’s posterity in this coun- 
try, however, now enjoy the pecuniary re- 
sults of his industry in the shop, and still 
appropriately sitting in ‘* boxes,” which 
is now the fashionable word for trunks, 
they continue their ancestor's occupation, 
laying about them, however, not with an 
oaken staff, but with a lively tongue. 
This, indeed, shows a sad decadence, for 
not only is the noise less vigorous, but it 
is not intended for applause. It has no 
relation to the performance, like the re- 
sounding whacks of their progenitor, but, 
on the contrary, is designed to express 
contempt for it, and to suppress it by 
murmurs and giggles and strident noises, 
which are doubtless much superior to 
those of Beethoven and Mozart and other 
musical masters, which are produced in 
the orchestra and on the stage. 

The ancestral trunk-maker is not known 
to have frequented lecture halls for the 
purpose of demonstrating in resounding 
thwacks his approbation of the sentiments 
of the lecturer, and at least he heard Nico- 
lini before he splintered the benches in 
hishonor. But the contemporary trunk- 
makers care to hear nobody but them- 
selves, and insist upon our hearing only 
such noises as they may choose to make. 
If they would do their part of the noise 
only at the right point, they would be 
public benefactors. It is not applause 
that our correspondent or any other in- 
telligent auditor deprecates; it is only 
irrelevant and disturbing noise. The ap- 
plause that follows the dying fall in 
music, the noble sentiment in the play, 
the thrill of eloquence in the speech, is 
the thunder bursting after the lightning 
flash. It is inevitable. 

That is legitimate trunk-making. But 
the other kind, the mere interruption, the 
stamping out of the quiet key-word, the 
tattle that destroys the exquisite note, 
this is illegitimate. It is an impertinence 
that the original trunk-maker would have 
smitten into silence with the most thun- 
derous thwack of his cudgel. 
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Chitar’s Study. 


I. 

OT very long ago the Study had occa- 
sion to go to the news-stand in a me- 
tropolitan station, and get a book for a 
young lady who wished to be amused on 
the railroad journey she was about to 
make. Of course the only kind of book 
that is supposed to amuse young ladies, 
or old ones, for that matter, is a novel; 
and the Study found the news-stand so 
plentifully provided with novels that it 
asked itself whether they were not also 
supposed to amuse men of different ages. 
There seemed at first blush no difficulty 
in making a choice, but at each successive 
blush it became more and more difficult. 
The novels which so abounded at that 
news-stand were, upon closer inspection, 
such as might be supposed to amuse men 
of different ages, but if they were to amuse 
ladies of any age, they could hardly edify 
them; and whatever is to be said of the 
reading of men, men all feel that the read- 
ing of ladies ought to be edifying, or, at 
least, ought not to be offensive or delete- 
rious. The news-stand had a very pretty 
look: it was decorative; for we have now 
got to making the cheap books very at- 
tractive, fashioning the outside of them 
after that of the French novels, and illus- 
trating the covers in colors, not so artisti- 
cally quite as the French do it, but not 
inartistically either. The trouble was not 
with the outside, however; if that had 
been the whole question the Study could 
easily have chosen, though there was 
upon the whole rather more kissing and 
embracing going on in colors than was 
quite in taste; where there was not this, 
the ladies portrayed had eyes too wide, 
too wise, too wandering, and corsages too 
low, or skirts too high; the gentlemen 
were too wickedly lurid in their blasé 
looks, and wore dress suits that seemed to 
be made up from the same piece as the 
searlet garb of Mephistopheles, and after- 
ward dyed black; their beards were cut 
to a point that seemed to take hold on 
hell; or else their mustaches were waxed 
to the last effect of wantonness and wick- 

edness. 

Some of these romances were transla- 
tions from Continental tongues; there 
were, of course, the reprints of English 
novels of much innocenter aspect, but 
these looked dull; and the native Ameri- 


can fiction was modelled outwardly, and 
too probably inwardly, upon that of the 
Latin tongue. It grieves us to add that a 
good many of these home products were 
the work of a sex whose influence is sup 
posed to be altogether elevating and puri 
fying. In the end, after lingering long 
and anxiously over this store of unwhole 
some sweets, the timid and fastidious 
Study ended by buying no novel at al] 
It bought several magazines, of the kind 
whose name is an absolute warrant of de 
cency, to say the least; those novels al! 
finally looked doubtful, if not indecent. 


Il. 


Then, is there a decay in the morality 
of our fiction? It is always pleasant to 
think that there is a decay in things; it 
almost proves that there is no decay in 
one’s self; but really, we are disposed, 
without claiming undue credit for the 
opinion, to say that there is a moral de 
‘ay in our fiction. It is more artistic, or 
perhaps we had better say chic, than it 
was; but it is not so sound, we feel quite 
sure. Eighteen or twenty years ago, the 
news-stand in question would have been 
covered with novels vilely printed and re- 
pulsively bound, but certainly healthier 
in matter, if not sochic in manner. The 
people who do these nasty-looking con- 
temporary things—authors, artisans, art- 
ists—have got touch; they are clever; and 
yet there are plenty of people who have 
got touch, who are clever, and who are 
not doing nasty-looking things. We all 
know them; it is needless to name them; 
but apparently the news-stand believes 
the public does not want them, at least 
in book form. You can get them in the 
magazines—in HARPER'S, in Scribner's, 
in the Century, in the Atlantic; and so, 
if you are as wise, or as scrupulous, as 
the Study, you will buy the young lady 
some magazines; for the news-stand will 
not let you have a choice of nice-looking 
things otherwise. It will show you five 
or six of them, but generally not more, 
and generally such nice-looking things as 
are dull-looking, or as everybody has read 
before. 

Whom, then, does the literary nastiness 
of the news-stand accuse, with its decayed 
fiction? The public taste, or the taste of 
the panderer who purveys it? The pan- 
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erer is probably a 
hatever, good, bad, 
at least as innocent as the ladies who 
write so many of his nasty -looking nov- 
All that we can be charitably sure 
of is that there is a mistake somewhere, 
rom which the patrons of the news-stand 
are the final sufferers, and that the moral 
decay of our fiction is not only undenia- 
ble, but is unfortunately insisted upon, 
made evident, typical, representative, by 
the misunderstanding of those who sup- 
pose that others, most others, like taint. 


person of no taste 
or indifferent, and 


eis. 


Il. 


Some such error long disabled the thea- 
tre from offering pleasures which might 
be enjoyed with self-respect. But it is in- 
terestingly noticeable that of late the the- 
atre has been somewhat better advised, 
and at the moment the news-stand has 
begun to topple on the edge of the pit, the 
drama has been trying to climb out of 
it. The theatre is still very coarse, very 
shameless, but we think it has really some 
impulses to purge and live cleanly, which 
ought to be encouraged by all who know 
its vast influence. As we have often said, 
it addresses the weaker intelligences, and 


not the cultivated, except on rare occa- 
But apparently the news-stand 
the 
and the acted fiction has been growing 
morally better while the printed fiction 
has been growing morally worse, till now 


sions. 


also addresses veaker intelligences, 


much less to choose between 
them than there once was. 

This nascent reform of the stage (if it 
is not too hopeful to call it so) began, we 
think, when our playwrights turned to 
real life with a tentative question whether 
there might not be something there that 
was worth the attention of the drama. 
[It began, as we pointed out several years 
ago, to the high disdain and the hyster- 
ical displeasure of critics who are just 
now beginning to recognize the fact with 
all the zest of discoverers, in the work of 
Mr. Denman Thompson, who put the rus- 
tic Yankee of the fields in the place of 
the rustic Yankee of the coulisses on the 
stage; in the work of Mr. Edward Har 
rigan, who gave us New York low life (it 
may be really higher, of course, than the 
life of people who do not work for their 
living; but we have to use the conven- 
tional terms) that we knew: in the excel- 
lent but more literary work of Mr. Bron- 
son Howard; in the simplest sketches of 


there is 


‘light. 
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the variety actors who studied their types 
from nature; and, further back yet, in 
the negro minstrelsy which is our sole in- 
digenous drama. It has gone on through 
the work of the schools each of the gen- 
tlemen named has founded, until now 
there is a considerable range of fairly 
amusing plays of American authorship 
which may be seen without shame, or too 
great loss of self-respect. 

They have their defects; we always 
say that; they are still primitive; they 
are none of them masterpieces; but re- 
membering what went before them and 
passed: for dramas, they are surprisingly 
good, and they all have moments of satis- 
fying felicity. We ought to include in 
our praise of them another drama of 
American make which is very right in 
one direction, and is to be honored for 
the courage with which it holds it. The 
authorship of Beau Brummel has been 
the subject of some unseemly dispute, and 
so we will not call it Mr. Clyde Fitch’s 
play, though we think Mr. Fitch bore 
himself with the greater gentleness and 
dignity in the controversy; but whether 
it is Mr. Fitch’s, or whether it is Mr. 
Mansfield’s, we feel quite sure it has not 
a moment of nature in it. From first 
to last the feeling is as maudlin as the 
history is false, and the art is obvious 
and hackneyed. It always crowds the 
theatres with those weaker intelligences 
who mostly resort there, and with the 
gentilities, who like to see lords and la- 
dies on the stage, and princes of the 
blood. It is ill acted, except for Mr. 
Mansfield’s carefully architected perform 
ance; the lords and ladies are not gentle- 
men and gentlewomen; the prince is por- 
trayed in a manner to make every one but 
the gentilities bless God that he was born 
a republican; and yet the play has a 
great and saving virtue: it has quiet. 

This quiet is the one true touch in it; 
and it is so true that it imparts a color of 
veracity to the whole, wh'ch the spectator 
has to look at twice to find a reflected 
It teaches in unanswerable terms 
that the strongest emotions may be ex- 
pressed without the least noise, and that 
the lover of the drama may be made to 
understand the purport of a play without 
being hit on the head; and all this in spite 
of the purely counterfeit character of the 
particular transaction. The strong emo 
tions of Beau Brummel are bogus, or 
rather they spring from sources of un- 
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reality that invalidate them; but they are 
a good imitation; and the important fact 
is that the perfect quiet of the action con- 
veys them. Of course it is a one-man 
piece, and Mr. Mansfield pervades and 
dominates every part of it. The concep- 
tion of it is arch-romantical, but the exe- 
cution is as realistic as possible, and this 
constitutes its strength. Otherwise it is 
as flabby and formless as a jelly-fish cast 
up on the sand. 
iP 

The fact is, the two kinds do not min- 
gle well, but for a while yet we must have 
the romantic and the realistic mixed in 
the theatre. That is quite inevitable; 
and it is strictly in accordance with the 
law of evolution. The stage, in working 
free of romanticism, must carry some rags 
and tags of it forward in the true way; 
that has been the case always in the rise 
from a higher to a lower form; the man 
on a trapeze recalls the ancestral mon- 
key who swung by his tail from the for- 
est tree; and the realist cannot all at onee 
forget the romanticist. Perhaps not till 
the next generation shall we have the 
very realist; which puzzles the ground- 
lings, romantically expectant of miracles 
that shall clear away all trace of roman- 
ticism in an instant. At any rate the 
stage has not yet got beyond its past, as 
was evident enough in two plays which 
were unquestionably the most striking of 
all that were given in the last theatrical 
season. 

¥. 

One of these was an English play, by 
Mr. Arthur Jones, whose work we have 
not had the pleasure of seeing before, but 
which we shall always take some trouble 
to see again. It had the good fortune 
to be in the hands of Mr. E. 8. Willard, 
an actor of charming talent, trained to 
artistic excellence of the rarest if not the 
highest order. He had great natural 
sweetness of manner, and a refinement 
that was thoroughly kind and winning, 
and he contrived to impart the sense of 
this to the characters he played. In two 
plays of Mr. Jones’s he had the leading 
part, and in one he saved a shapeless mass 
of romantic rubbish called The Middle- 
man from offence by the truthful beauty 
of his work in its one real character. In 
Judah, the other play, his skill was not so 
essential to the piece, and there the dram- 
atist stood upon his own feet. He stood 
squarely and solidly on them. It was a 


play of great merit, and of a kind that is 
so uncommon as to be almost unique. It 
dealt with a theme as modern as that of 
the faith-cure, and presented a psychic 
half-consciously deceiving her patients at 
the bidding of her wholly-conscious ras 
cal ofa father. In the small Welsh town 
where she goes to save the dying child of 
the local magnate, the ardent young 
minister, Judah Llewellyn, falls in love 
with her; and when she puts herself in the 
hands of some hard-headed scientific peo 
ple, and is really starving in the fast that 
has hitherto been feigned, he abets her in 
getting food. She is accused of the cheat, 
and then Judah, with lie upon lie, carries 
her through against her accusers. She is 
saved; the sick girl lives; but Judah 
remains in his sin, till he makes the su 
preme effort in which he confesses and 
obliges her to confess too. They are for 
given, and they resolve to begin life anew 
there where the worst of them is known. 

Any one can see how strong the situa 
tion is, and how heroic the end. It is re 
lieved with delightful humor in the scien 
tific characters, and in its lighter as well 
as its graver qualities it is unspeakably 
in advance of the old-fashioned stage-play. 
It really gives one great hopes. 

So does Mr. James A. Herne’s Margaret 
Fleming, which is the other play we wish- 
ed to speak of. It is not so good, all 
round, as the Englishman’s play, but it is 
in places far deeper and greater, and it is 
ours; it is American to the finger-nails. 
Briefly, it is the story of a man who is 
false to his wife. He is a common, aver- 
age sensual man; but she is a very un- 
common woman. In the end, after cruel 
suffering, she forgives him; but she no 
more forgets than a man would forget a 
wife’s infidelity. He is impossible to her; 
the last scene closes with his recognition 
and acceptance of the fact; and they go 
their different ways through life, friends, 
but lovers no more. 

The power of this story, as presented in 
Mr. Herne’s every-day phrase, and in the 
naked simplicity of Mrs. Herne’s acting of 
the wife’s part, was terrific. It clutched 
the heart. it was comman; it was piti- 
lessly plain; it was ugly; but it was true, 
and it was irresistible. At times the wife 
preached, and that was bad; there were 
passages of the grossest romanticism in 
the piece, and yet it was a piece of great 
realism in its whole effect. This effect, in 
Boston, where it was prodticed, was most 








extraordinary. Probably no other new 

ay ever drew such audiences there, in 
1e concert hali where it took refuge after 
ing denied a chance at all the theatres. 
Literature, fashion, religion, delegated 
their representatives to see it, and none 
saw it without profound impression, so 
that it became the talk of the whole city 
wherever cultivated people met. 
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It would be rash to prophesy its future, 
but not Mr. Herne’s. It is evident that in 
him we have not only an actor of the 
most advanced type (he did a refuse Yan- 
kee in the play deliciously), but a drama- 
tist of remarkable and almost unequalled 
performance. We have spoken of his 
work in both kinds before. We could 
not now speak of it too hopefully. 


Manthly Record of Current Coents. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 16th of June.— 

( Wilkinson Call was re-elected United States 
Senator from Florida May 26th. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island, on the 26th of 
May. elected Herbert W. Ladd, Republican, as Gov- 
ernor of that State. 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut, on the 3d of 
une, decided, with reference to the Gubernatorial 
contest in that State, that no candidate for Gov- 
rnor had received a majority of the votes cast at 

election held in November, 1890, and hence that 

» appointment of that officer devolved upon the 
State Legislature. 

The Kentucky State Democratic Convention, on 
the 15th of May, nominated John Young Brown for 
Governor. On the 22d the Republican Convention 
nominated T. A. Wood for the same office. 

A national union conference of delegates from 
various political, social, and labor organizations 
met in Cincinnati May 20th. Preliminary steps 
were taken for the formation of a new political 
party, to be called the “ People’s Party of the Unit- 
ed States of America.” 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reported 
that the total number of immigrants arrived at the 
ports of the United States from foreign countries 
during the ten months ending April 30, 1890, and 
1891, was as follows: 


| Countries. 1891. 1890 | 
Austria-Hungary ..... 53,675 40,508 | 
Denmark ...... phen 7,500 6,500 | 
SG .. 33, ah ewaeeies 5,596 5,417 | 
| Germany ..........-..- -+e+| 86,664 | 69,467 | 
| England and Wales... 43,107 44,960 | 
g | LSE 9,019 8,980 
ED iidvvicccocsevuce 34,485 | 83,054 | 
Italy....... nigh Maite veel 34,310 
Netherlands ..... * 8,059 | 
| SED Ovec 0604 seavnonee es 5,156 
Russia (except Poland).... 24,909 


Sweden and Norway .. 26,573 





| 

; =e | 
Switzerland. ......... 5,679 | 
All other countries. : 14,805 9,983 
TR, a0» 00 -..-.| 401,298 318,655 | 


J. J.C. Abbott succeeded the late Sir John A. 
Macdonald as Premier of the Dominion of Canada 
June 13th. 

The difficulties in Newfoundland were settled for 
a time by the passage of a temporary enactment by 
the Colonial Legislature, providing for the carrying 
out of the modus vivendi with France, and of the 
decisions of the arbitration conference. 

News from Haiti, received May 14th, revealed 
much dissatisfaction with the present government 
of that republic. Three attempts had been made 
to assassinate President Hippolyte. A revolution- 


ary outbreak occurred at Port au Prince on the 28th, 
but it was promptly suppressed, and its leaders, to- 
gether with many others who were suspected of 
connection with the plot, were summarily executed. 
Martial law was declared in the western district of 
the republic. 

The civil war in Chili continued. A new Cor 
gress was convened, which invested President Bal- 
maceda with absolute dictatorial power. The steam- 
ship /tata, whose escape from San Diego Bay was 
mentioned in our Record for last month, reached 
Tocopilla in safety on the 2d of June. By an ami- 
cable arrangement previously made with the insur- 
gent leaders, she was at once surrendered to the 
American war ships, together with all the arms and 
other supplies which she had taken on board at San 
Diego. The provisional Junta, representing the in- 
surgents, addressed a note to the European powers, 
June 11th, asking for recognition as belligerents. 

The census of Ireland showed a population of 
4,706,162 males and 2,317,076 females, being a de- 
crease of 468,674 in the total since the last census. 

The Portuguese cabinet resigned May 15th, on 
account of financial difficulties. A new cabinet was 
formed on the 21st, with General De Sousa at its 
head. 

DISASTERS. 

May 15th.—A flat-boat on the Dnieper River, 
Russia, was sunk by coming into collision with a 
steamer, and nineteen men were drowned. 

May 19th.—By an explosion of giant powder on 
a work train on the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, near Tarrytown, New York, nineteen 
workmen were killed. : 

June 14th.—A bridge on the Moenchenstein and 
Bale Railway, Switzerland, collapsed beneath a hea- 
vily loaded excursion train. One hundred and thirty 
persons were killed. : 


OBITUARY. 

May 21st.—At San Diego, California, Alphonso 
Taft, ex-Secretary of War and formerly United 
States Minister to Austria, aged eighty years. 

May 25th.—In Washington, D. C., Rear-Admiral 
Samuel P. Carter, United States navy, aged seventy 
years. 

May 26th.—In Brooklyn, New York, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, aged sixty-nine years. 

May 29th.—In Detroit, Michigan, Judge Saruel 
Miller Breckinridge, of St. Louis, Missouri, aged six- 
ty-three years. 

June 3d.—At Chestnut Ridge, New York, Benson 
John Lossing, the historian, aged seventy-nine years. 

June Tth.—At Ottawa, Canada, Sir John Alexan- 
der Macdonald, Premier of the Dominion of Canada, 
aged seventy-six years, 
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W HAT we want is repose. We take in- 
finite trouble and go to the ends of the 


world to get it. 


restless. 


That is what makes us all so 
If we could only find a spot where 
we could sit down, content to let the world 
go by, away from the Sunday newspapers and 
the chronicles of an uneasy society, we think 
we should be happy. Perhaps such a place 
is Coronado Beach—that semitropical flower- 
garden by the sea. Perhaps another is the 
Timeo Terrace at Taormina. There, without 
moving, one has the most exquisite sea and 
shore far below him, so far that he has the 
feeling of domination without effort; the most 
picturesque crags and castle peaks; he has 
all classic legend under his eye without the 
trouble of reading, and medieval romance as 
well: ruins from the time of Theocritus to 
Freeman, with no responsibility of describing 
them; and one of the loveliest and most ma- 
jestic of snow mountains, never twice the 
same in light and shade, entirely revealed 
and satisfactory from base to summit, with 
no self or otherwise imposed duty of climbing 
it. Hereare most ofthe elements of peace and 
calm spirit. And the town itself is quite dead, 
utterly exhausted after a turbulent struggle of 
twenty-five hundred years, its poor inhabitants 
living along only from habit. The only new 
things in it—the two caravansaries of the 
traveller—are a hotel and a cemetery. One 
might end his days here in serene retrospec- 
tion, and more cheaply than in other places 


of fewer attractions, for it is all Past and no 
Future. Probably, therefore, it would not suit 
the American, whose imagination does not 
work so easily backward as forward, and who 
prefers to build his own nest rather than set- 
tle in anybody else’s rookery. 

Perhaps the American deceives himself 
when he says he wants repose ; what he wants 
is perpetual activity and change; his peace of 
mind is postponed until he can get it in his 
own way. It is in feeling that he is a port 
of growth and not of decay. Foreigners are 
fond of writing essays upon American traits 
and characteristics. They touch mostly on 
surface indications. What really distinguishes 
the American from all others—for all peoples 
like more or less to roam, and the English of 
all others are globe-trotters—is not so much 
his restlessness as his entire accord with the 
spirit of “ go-ahead,” the result of his abso- 
lute breaking with the Past. He can repose 
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y in the midst of intense activity. He can 
down quietly in a town that is growing 
pidly; but if it stands still, he is impelled 
) move his rocking-chair to one more lively, 
Ile wants the world to move, and to move 
neumbered ; and Europe seems to him to 
carry too much baggage. The American 
; mply the most modern of men, one who has 
hrown away the impedimenta of tradition. 
lhe world never saw such a spectacle before, 
<9 vast a territory informed with one uniform 
spirit of energy and progress, and people tum- 
into it from all the world, eager for the 
ield and free opportunity. The Amer- 
can delights in it; in Europe he misses the 
swing and “go” of the new life. 

This large explanation may not account for 
the summer restlessness that overtakes nearly 
everybody. We are the annual victims of 
the delusion that there exists somewhere the 
ideal spot where manners are simple, and 
milk is pure, and lodging is cheap, where 
we shall fall at once into content. We never 
do. For content consists not in having all 
we want, nor in not wanting everything, nor 
in being unable to get what we want, but in 
not wanting that we can get. In our summer 
flittings we carry our wants with us to places 
where they cannot be gratified. A few peo- 
ple have discovered that repose can be had 
at home, but this discovery is too unfashion- 
ible to find favor; we have no rest except in 
moving about. 

Looked at superficially, it seems curious 
that the American is, as a rule, the only per- 
son who does not emigrate. The fact is that 
can go nowhere else where life is so un- 
easy, and where, consequently, he would have 
so little of his sort of repose. To put him in 
nother country would be like putting a nine- 
teenth-century man back into the eighteenth 
century. The American wants to be at the 
head of the procession (as he fancies he is), 
where he can hear the band play, and be the 
first to see the fireworks of the new era. He 
thinks that he occupies an advanced station 
of observation, from which his telescope can 
sweep the horizon for anything new. And 
with some reason he thinks so; for not sel- 
dom he takes up a foreign idea and tires of it 
before it is current elsewhere. More than one 
great writer of England had his first popular 
recognition in America. Even this season the 
Saturday Review is struggling with Ibsen, 
while Boston, having had that disease, has 
probably gone on to some other fad. 

Far be it from the Drawer’s intention to 
praise the American for his lack of repose; it 
is enough to attempt to account for it. But 
from the social, or rather society, point of 
view, the subject has a disquieting aspect. If 
the American young man and young woman 
get it into their heads that repose, especially 
of manner, is the correct thing, they will go 
in for it in a way to astonish the world. The 
late cultivation of idiocy by the American 
dude was unique. He carried it to an ex- 
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treme impossible to the youth of any nation 
less * gifted.” And if the American girl goes 
in seriously for “ repose,” she will be able to 
give odds to any modern languidity or to any 
ancient marble. If what is wanted in society 
is cold hauteur and languid superciliousness 
or lofty immobility, we are confident that 
with a little practice she can sit stiller, and 
look more impassive, and move with less mo- 
tion, than any other created woman. We liave 
that confidence in her ability and adaptability. 
It is a question whether it is worth while to 
do this; to sacrifice the vivacity and charm 
native to her, and the natural impulsiveness 
and generous gift of herself which belong to 
a new race in a new land, which is walking 
always toward the sunrise. 

In fine, although so much is said of the 
American lack of repose, is it not best for the 
American to be content to be himself, and let 
the critics adapt themselves or not, as they 
choose, to a new phenomenon? Let us stick 
a philosophic name to it, and call it repose in 
activity. 

The American might take the candid ad 
vice given by one friend to another, who com 
plained that it was so difficult to get into the 
right frame of mind. “The best thing you 
can do,” he said, “is to frame your mind and 
hang it up.” CHarLes DupLEY WARNER 


PHILOSOPHIC OBSCURITY 
Essays and novels and poems I’ve penned, 
Autobiographies, histories three, 
Jokelets and verses and such without end, 
Letters of travel on land and on sea. 


No one has seen them, and see them none 
Locked in my closet the manuscripts lie 

Sealed, with instructions to fire the day, 
Distant or present, upon which I die 


may; 


Fame I care nanght for, and fortune is mine, 
Hence under lock and key let the lines rest 

Why should I give the world one single line— 
World that has often neglected the best ? 

Why should I drive them, offspring of my brain, 
Into the world, with its critics severe ? 

Why should I seek for the woe and the pain 
Certain to follow the theorist’s jeer? 

No! I will keep them; unread let them he 
Then, when I pass through Death’s mysteried 

portal, 

How ’twill console me, reflecting, that I 

Could, had I chosen, have been an immortal 
Joun Kenpnrick Banes 


A BRAVE ANSWER 

PaT has been in the service militia 
general for a number of years, and is on terms 
of such intimacy with the soldier that he dares 
to be witty at his master’s expense. 

A few days ago the general was discussing 
the possibility of war with his coachman, and 
after casting some reflections upon the.courage 
of his retainer, he asked, “ Pat, what would 
you do in case a war did break out ?” 

Pat thonght a moment. “Sure,” he said, 
“oi think oi’d shtay home wid yer honor.” 


of a 
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A WONDERFUL YEARLING, 

A FARMER living in Patrick County, Virginia, 
endeavoring on one occasion to recover dam- 
ages for a yearling that had been killed by a 
neighbor, was testifying to the usefulness of 
the animal, the heavy loads he was able to 
haul, and the amount of work he could do. 

“Smith,” said the judge, “do you mean, un- 
der the sanctity of an oath, to state that an 
animal of that age was capable of drawing 
such loads as you describe ?” 

“Why, jedge,” replied Smith, “ that air yur- 
lin’ was five years old!” 


AN EXPENSIVE DEATH. 

THE Scottish miser who blew out the candle 
that stood beside his death-bed, saying that 
“moonlight was good enough to die by,” had 
a worthy rival in the economical French officer 
who thus explained to a wondering English- 
man how he contrived to live upon a pension 
of five frances per week: you, mine 
friend, it is veree simple, ven you do know it. 
On Sunday I dine vid one friend of mine, and 
den I do eat so much dat I vant no more till 
Vednuesday. Den,on Vednesday, I do buy one 
great big dish of tripe, and dat make me so 
sick dat I can eat not’ing till Sunday again!” 

Even this masterpiece of frugality, however, 
is fairly matched by the exploit recorded of a 
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* Marie, this has become past endurance. 


Mr. APPINGTON 
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rich but parsimonious English merchant who 
had been ordered abroad for the good of his 
health. But his health seemed to get ve: 
little good by the change, for he came ba 
much worse than he went, and was thoug 
to be actually dying when the ship came ij: 
sight of Southampton, the port for which sli 
was bound. Hearing this, the captain hims« 
went hastily down to see if anything could lx 
done for his passenger; but the latter (whos: 
temper was evidently not at all improved by 
his approaching end) received him very sul 
lenly, and would hardly utter a word. At 
length the invalid asked, abruptly: 

“How much do they charge a man for land 
ing on this pier?” 

“A penny” (two cents), was the reply. 

“And how much is the charge, then, for 
landing a corpse?” inquired the dying man, 
with undisguised eagerness. 

“Two shillings” (tifty cents), answered thi 
surprised captain. 

“Well,” cried the invalid, with a burst of 
righteous indignation, “if yon suppose, m 
friend, that I’m such a fool as to pay one shil 
ling and eleven pence extra for dying, you'r 
very much mistaken! Sooner than let my 
self be imposed upon to that extent, I'll 1 
cover !” 


And so he did. Davip KER. 


CHOICE. 


This morning, when IT was taking my 


batn, that monkey of yours jumped on my back. You've got to choose between him and me.” 
Mrs. Appineton. * Well, give me three days to think it over.” 





AT THE 


Miss Rosalie Budd 


Scene :—Fortune-telling Booth. 
as Fate. 


Enter Jack Foster. 

Foster, “ May I learn my fate here? 

Miss Bupp (in a trembling voice), “You may 
| Aside.] I wonder if he recognizes me ?” 

Foster (who thinks he knows the voice, but cannot 
identify it). “All right. I am anxious to learn if 
anv one cares for me?” 

Miss Bupp. “Some one does.” 

Foster. “ Very much 2” 

Miss Bupp (softly). “ Very much.” 

Foster. “Humph! What is she like—tall 
slender ?” 

Miss Bupp (who is decidedly petite i’ “No.” 

Foster (mystified). “I suppose you know ?”’ 

Miss Bupp ( feelingly). “I do.” 

Foster. “ Has she any money ?” 

Miss Bupp. “ N-no.” 

Foster. “She hasn’t, eh ? 
had. Well, it doesn’t make any difference. 
old is she 2” 

Miss Bupp (striving to be honest, but forgetting « 
couple of years). “ Twenty-four.” 


” 


I always thought she 


How 


FAIR. 


Foster (surprised). “Whew! Are you sure?” 

Miss Bupp ( feeling that truth must be main- 
tained ), “ Well—perhaps—it may be — twenty 
Six. 

Foster (thinking it very funny, and laughing). 
“She told me that she was just of age. [ Miss Budd 
is silent, wondering if she had ever told him so.| 
Have I ever said to her that I cared for her?” 

Miss Bupp (recalling several very tender moments). 
a“ Y-ves.” 

Foster (to whom the 
“Well, will I— So 
me?” 

Miss Bunn (tenderly). “ Yes: I know so.” 

Tall and slende r young pe rson suddenly appears in 
the doorway of the tent. 

Foster (laughing). “Hello,Grace! I've just learn- 
ed that my ideal is not tall and slender, that she is 
twenty-six, and that I’m to marry her. What have 
you got to say? Going to break the en—” 

YounG Lapy (interrupting him). “ Jack ! [ Rushes 
over to the fortune-teller and looks at her atténtively. | 
Why, Rosalie Budd !” 


voice again seems familiar), 


you think she will marry 


Tableau, 


Fuiavet Scorr Mines. 
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A WOEFUL STATE. 

OnE of Philadelphia’s most prominent phy- 
sicians, while in Virginia recently, wandered 
into a village court-room where a trial was in 
progress. As he entered, a dispute which was 
being carried on between the prosecution and 
defence as to the advisability of admitting a 
certain letter as evidence was ended by the 
judge desiring that the letter be given to him, 
that he might decide the matter. 
When the letter was handed him, he put on his 
spectacles, turned it first inside out, then up- 
side down, then sideways, examining it care- 
fully all the time. 

“What’s the matter with the judge ?” asked 
Dr. Blank of a by-stander. “ Why doesn’t he 
read the letter ?” 

“Pshaw!” said the individual addressed, 
with a world of contempt in his tone, “he 
can’t read readin’-readin’, let writin’- 
readin’.” 


in order 


alone 


AN EXPENSIVE COMMODITY. 

A GENTLEMAN travelling in Sweden asked 
the price of smoked salmon. 

“One dollar and a half,” replied the clerk. 

“What does fresh salmon bring?” he in- 
quired, in wonder. 

“About thirty cents a pound at retail.” 

“And what is labor worth in the smokeries ?” 

“Something like twenty-five cents a day, I 
believe, sir.” 

“Then,” said the traveller—“ then 
must be very dear here.” 


smoke 


THE TRAGEDIAN’S WOE. 
Poor old Tragedicus was quite cast down. 
I straightway asked of him the cause of it. 
He heaved a sigh, and answered, with a frown, 
“T lost a hundred on my benefit.” 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 

NUBAR PasHa, the famous Egyptian states- 
man, no longer possesses the magnificent watch, 
all encrusted with precious stones and embel- 
lished with the imperial monogram, which Na- 
poleon III. presented to him as a souvenir of 
the Empress Eugénie’s visit to Cairo in 1869. 
The manner in which he lost it, or at least the 
story which he tells of its disappearance, is 
characteristic of Oriental notions of morality. 
Nubar, while Prime Minister, was accustomed 
to place his watch in front of him on the coun- 
cil table at meetings of the cabinet. These 
invariably took place in the evening. One 
night, while the cabinet was in session, the 
electric light suddenly went out. A minute 
later, when it shone forth again, the Premier 
noticed that his watch had vanished. The 
doors, as usual, had been locked from the in- 
side at the beginning of the meeting. Noone 
had stirred. But the watch was gone. Nubar 
gazed, first of all, at the spot where the watch 
had lain, and then inquiringly at each of his 
colleagues in turn. All bore his searching 
look without flinching. 
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“ Gentlemen,” he finally exclaimed, after a) 
awkward pause, “at the beginning of the 
council I had my watch down in front of m« 
in accordance with my usual custom. Thy 
light went out a few minutes ago, and during 
the darkness which prevailed, the timepiec 
disappeared, The door is locked,and no on 
has entered or left this room. Iam ready t: 
believe that the removal of the watch has 
been due to a practical joke, or else to a mx 
ment of temporary aberration on the part ot 
one of the ministers present. I will now 
press this button so as to extinguish the light 
once more, and I am certain that when, a min 
ute later, the light is turned on again, the 
watch will be found restored to its accustomed 
place.” 

Nubar thereupon extinguished the light. A 
few seconds later, when it shone forth onc 
more, the place previously occupied by thi 
watch was still vacant, and the jewelled ink- 
stand presented to him by King Victor Em 
manuel had likewise gone, presumptively to 
join the watch. He was never able to recover 
either the one or the other. 


A BIT OF LEGAL REPARTEE. 

Sir HENRY HawkIys, the only British judge 
who combines in his person a membership of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and a mem 
bership of the Jockey Club, was accustomed 
before his elevation to the bench to practise a 


great deal in the Court of Admiralty. The 
presiding judge at the time was the popular 
Baron Channel, who, though renowned for his 
legal acumen and for the facility with which 
he disentangled the most knotty problems of 
marine law, was never able to master the let- 
ter h. On one occasion he was engaged in try- 
ing a case in which a vessel named the Han- 
nah had been run down just off Dover by the 
steamboat Wave. Mr. (subsequently Judge) 
Huddleston represented the owners of the lut- 
ter, while Mr. Hawkins appeared for the pro- 
prietor of the Hannah. Throughout the trial 
Judge Channel persisted in referring to the 
lost vessel as the Anna. Finally Mr. Huddle- 
ston, gravely rising from his seat, pulled his 
wig down over his forehead with a gesture 
that was habitual to him, and after slyly wink- 
ing at the opposing counsel, remarked, in his 
most solemn and impressive manner: 

“There appears to be a good deal of doubt 
about the name of this vessel which my clients 
are asserted to have run down. Some call her 
the Anna, and others again the Hannah. Per- 
haps my learned brother Hawkins will be good 
enough to state definitely for your Ludship’s 
information what the real name of this unfor- 
tunate vessel was.” 

Before Huddleston had time to resume his 
seat, Hawkins was on his feet. 

“ Certainly, m’ Lud,” he replied, with equal 
seriousness and unction. “The real name of 
the vessel is the Hannah, but the H has been 
lost in the chops of the Channel!” 
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485 
AN HUMBLE EXAMPLE 


THE MAYOR OF CHAMPION CITY 
gER not, ye mortal proud, at him who lies THE Western town-boomer is asilky man and 
est upon his shell—that oyster there 


wide between the eyes. My first view of one 


ather take the lesson to thy heart ot the most accomplished of these oe ntlemen 
h his quiescence plainly shows to man. 


; : i] Y sae was obtained while sitting in the oftice of the 
mber this anc earn: ou oysters hose - 
rast ~—¢ : Spread Eagle Hotel in the booming border 
poketh not in business not his own, = a 
ves content within his proper sphere. town of Centropolis, 


He approached and sat 
oyster’s tongue no unkind word hath spoke, 


near me, deep in conversation with a young 
gentleman with sissy whiskers, in whom I 
recognized the owner of the name of Alger- 
seeing him the scornful finger point, non Fitzprinny Bulburton, which adorned the 
ind from polities is free, nor hath register of the Spread Eagle. 
ever known ambition—that which makes ; 


ith he so befuddled self with drink 


t other bivalves—mussels, clams, and such— 


é “TT regret that you cannot investigate 
isping creature out Of baser man ~. . a. i 

, more fully, visit Champion City, and see for 
. nay, not sneers, but emulation rather, if M Bul ” +) | : 
rve his ways, and as he does, do thou. yourself, Mr. Bulburton,” the boomer was say- 
ill things copy him, and thou wilt find, ing. 
thou att faithful, thou wilt surely get “Yaws, 


interrupted the Briton; “but aw 
4 full four months’ vacation every year. 


must ‘asten to Hengland. Aw’ll take the lots 


= 


WOULD BETTER HAVE BEEN PUT DIFFERENTLY. 
Miss Smith asked “the pleasure of Captain Jenkins’s company to tea.” 
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without looking awt them. Aws yaw are the 
Mayor, awve course yawr word is good.” 

“ Certainly,” broke in the other, “I am the 
Mayor of Champion City. The next election 
takes place in ten days, and I feel sure of be- 
ing again chosen.” 

There was further conversation, during 
which the Mayor transferred to Mr. Bul burton 
an important-looking document, which I learn- 
ed later was a deed for sundry lots in the 
booming settlement of Champion City. The 
conversation was confidentially low and some- 
times difficult to catch, but I overheard suffi- 
cient to cause me to believe that Champion 
City was indeed booming. As an evidence of 
this, the Mayor cited that at the next meeting 
of the Council the question of water-works 
was to be taken under advisement. 

“Think of a city less than a year old with 
water-works, Mr. Bulburton !” 

“Haw!” quoth the Briton. 

And presently he departed. 

Ten days later found me journeying west- 
ward. Night settled down over the prairie 
and an almost non-progressive mule and a 
large-headed young rider. We were thorough- 
ly lost erelong, but finally my eyes caught 
the cheery gleam of a light ahead. Some time 
later, when the mule had erawled up to it, I 
found myself in front of a small shanty which 
stood alone in the midst of the prairie. Ad- 
mission was soon gained, and I was in the pre- 
sence of Mayor Hooks,of Champion City. He 
did not recognize me. I wondered what he 
was doing in that lonely place when the duties 
of his office might have been demanding his 
presence in the settlement of which he was 
chief officer. But politeness forbade question- 
ing him, and he volunteered no information. 

Hooks was quite a genial fellow, and the 
time till the hour for retiring passed pleasant- 
ly. I was shown to the other of the house’s 
two rooms, and was soon sleeping comfortably. 
Toward morning I was aroused by a voice in 
the next room, and the scrap of conversation 
that first reached me interested me to such an 
extent that alittle later I was peeping through 
a knot-hole into the apartment from whence it 
proceeded. Hooks was alone in the room. 

“It is time to close the polls,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself. “ Mr. Hooks, you will please 
canvass the vote, and report the result.” 

Hooks fished a slip of paper out of a tin can. 

“ Mr. Hooks,” said he to himself, “ you have 
been re-elected Mayor of Champion City by an 
overwhelming majority. I congratulate you !” 

Hooks shook hands with himself. 

“Now, Mr. Hooks,” said Mr. Hooks, “I am 
aware that the hour is a rather unusual one, 
but as I must be off early in the day to meet a 
prospective purchaser of lots in Champion 
City, it will perhaps be well for you to notify 
the City Council to meet here at once for ac- 
tion on the water-works question.” 

“A good idea, Mr. Hooks,” said Hooks. 
“ The City Council is here.” 


Mr. Hooks then made a short but conyi: 
cing argument in favor of the water-works, 
and moved that the first proposition made } 
a syndicate to supply Champion City with wa 
ter be accepted. As there was no oppositior 
the motion was carried. 

“Now, Mr. Hooks, I would suggest that yo 
address a letter to Mr. Bulburton, telling hin 
of your re-election ; of the action in regard to 
water-works; and tell him of the plotting out 
of the Highland Addition; and call his atten 
tion to the fact that by replying immediately 
enclosing a draft, you can secure for him a 
number of desirable lots in it at $25 per lot.” 

The letter was written, and the meeting ad 
journed. The Mayor started a fire, and set : 
piece of side meat to sizzling in a skillet. | 
was shocked. Not at the sizzling of the side 
meat, for I had heard that sound several times 
before, but at Hooks. I was comparatively 
new in the West, and I wanted to denounce: 
Hooks, and tell him my opinion of his methods 
But, with remarkable presence of mind, I re 
strained myself, and hurried back to bed. A 
little later he called me to breakfast. 

“ Hooks,” I began, after I had partaken lib- 
erally, “ you are a villain!” 

Hooks did not seem greatly agitated. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “Iam a villain, but I am 
not a liar. My word is as good as my bond 
I have told Bulburton only the truth. I am 
the Mayor, also the City Council, the Board of 
Trade, and its president. But I have not told 
him all the truth. Within twenty-four hours 
the population of Champion City has increased 
one hundred per cent. Yesterday I was alone 
here; to-day you are with me. I'll add that to 
the letter. Upon second thought, perhaps | 
had better not. You are going, unless—you 
seem bright and enterprising, and I need a 
partner, some one to furnish the conscience for 
the firm, as it were, and—” 

“The man who would join you in this ne- 
farious scheme of robbery would be an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel,” I replied, hoarsely. 

“ Are you that kind of a scoundrel?” he ask- 
ed, quietly. 

“No!” I returned. 

The Mayor was aroused. “ Mr. Hooks,” said 
he, “I believe you were appointed Chief of 
Police some time ago, with instructions to clear 
Champion City of undesirable characters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sir, to your previous instructions I 
will add that if such undesirable character 
does not make tracks when commanded to do 
so, you are to sweep the floor carefully with 
his person !” . 

The Chief of Police began to shuck his coat. 
Two minutes later I had left the only house 
of Champion City, and was endeavoring to 
urge an almost non-progressive mule away 
from that unappreciative neighborhood. 

The entire population of the city shook its 
fist at me as I disappeared over the rise. 

Tom P. MorGan. 




















LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


R. WALTER BESANT, in a pleasant arti- 
N cle entitled ‘‘Over Johnson’s Grave,” con- 
tributed to a late number of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, speaks of the author of “ Rasselas” as a 
hack-writer who, notwithstanding his method, 
his style, and the consideration with which he 
was regarded from the beginning, was nearly 
all his lifé a bookseller’s pot-boiler, in the sense 
that he lived by finding out subjects which the 
public are supposed to like, and by writing on 
those subjects. This is unquestionably true, not 
only of Johnson, but of every author who is at 
all dependent upon his pen for his daily bread. 
It is true, no doubt, of Mr. Besant himself, who 
adds, in the article in question, that “a popu- 
lar novelist, it may be generally observed, pro- 
duces his books in a certain sandwich fashion : 
first, a good book, showing art, study, and in- 
spiration ; then a poor book, showing art with- 
out study, and with no inspiration; then an- 
other good book. In the one he is an artist, a 
Maker; in the other he is a hack.” This of 
Mr. Besant himself, however, is not true at all. 
It can be said of Mr. Besant’s work, as was once 
said by a philosophic Scotchman concerning a 
certain stimulating spirit distilled from barley, 
that “ some of it may be not so good as others, but 
none ofit isever bad.” His latest story, St. Kath- 
erine’s by the Tower,’ is not his very best novel; 
it shows art, study, and inspiration—perhaps 
more study than art, and mayhap more art than 
inspiration—but it is anything but hack-work. 
He is quite right in supposing that his public 
will like his subject, and he is perfectly justi- 
fied in writing upon a subject which he feels his 
public will like. “ Armorel of Lyonesse,” which 
he sandwiched between “The Bell of St. Paul’s” 
and the tale now under consideration here, is 
a story of London and of the Scilly Islands, 
and the period is this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘ The Bell of St. Paul’s” is a 
London tale of the present time, in which most 
of the characters live in the past, while “ St. 
Katherine’s by the Tower” is a London tale of 
the past, in which some of the characters live 
in the future. It is told in the first person 
by one Master Nevill Comines, son of the high 
bailiff of the Hospital of St. Katherine, who 
was a witness of all he has related, and a sharer 
in the adventures he has here set down in that 
obsolescent diction of the last decade of the 


1 St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
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eighteenth century, with which Mr. Besant is 
so familiar, and of which he is so fond. Great 
and mighty events happened in the year 1793, 
when his story opens, and continued to happen 
for many a year to follow it. The Corsican 
Usurper was making his bloody mark upon 
the history of the world; the theory of the di- 
vine right of kings was being rapidly exploded 
in France; America had a free and indepen- 
dent government of its own ; and some of those 
subjects of King George the Third of England 
who lived in the neighborhood of Tower Hill, 
London, were beginning to preach liberty,equal- 
ity, and fraternity with a vain and disastrous 
notion that they might, perhaps, succeed in 
practising what they preached. Master Nevill 
Comines was wellnigh crushed to death by the 
wheels of the Revolutionary car which passed 
over him; and some of his compatriots, who 
threw themselves beneath the broad tires of 
the vehicle in question, were flattened out 
of existence, and out of all recognition; but 
when he wrote—evidently after the Bourbon 
restoration in France—he Still rejoiced, he still 
gave thanks, he still praised and magnified the 
Lord, who had suffered him to live in what he 
enthusiastically called “that great day which 
is to mark the advent of a new and better 
time”; although neither Master Comines nor 
Mr. Besant succeed in making very clear what 
he had to rejoice at, or how England was much 
better, or much happier, under the regency 


* of the Fourth George, who was wicked, than 


under the regnanecy of the Third George, who 
was mad. 

It must not be supposed from all this that 
the sanguinary and the political elements pre- 
dominate in these annals of “ St. Katherine’s by 
the Tower.” There is love in it—wild and fren- 
zied and desperate love—as wellas war. ‘‘ He 
is mad with love’ are the words”—so Master 
Comines proclaims in his Prologue —“ which 
are to serve as a motto for my history. They 
announce beforehand what is to follow. It is 
of love, and of madness caused by love, that I 
have to write.” And writes he of them in a 
most interesting and delightful way. 

Those American visitors to London this sum- 
mer who, inspired by the reading of this book, 
go Eastward to see for themselves the scenes 
which it describes, will find, unhappily, no 
traces now left of the Hospital or the Church 
of St. Katherine. They were founded by Ma- 
tilda, the Queen of Stephen, they were restored 
by Philippa, the Queen of Edward the Third, 
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and they were wiped off of the face of the earth, 
to make way for the famous docks which bear 
their name, before Victoria, the Queen, came to 
her throne. They were beautiful and pictu- 
resque as Mr. Besant has drawn them, and as 
they are still to be seen in contemporary 
prints. Master Comines no doubt lived to wit- 
ness their demolition in that “‘ better time” for 
which he prayed ; and it is to be regretted that 
his readers will never know how far he rejoiced 
and gave thanks for the advent of the progress 
which flooded his old home, and washed out of 
existence all of its sacred associations. 


THe moral of Mr. Hardy’s Group of Noble 
Dames*® seems to be that it is not always wise 
for Noble Dames to marry beneath themselves 
in the social scale; and that it is very un- 
pleasant and very uncomfortable, sometimes, 
for young men of humble birth to aspire to the 
hands of Noble Dames. The great majority of 
these aristocratic ladies of Mr. Hardy’s get 
themselves and their lovers and their hus- 
bagids into very serious trouble by their mat- 
rimonial complications; and their post-nuptial 
conduct, as a rule, is as little to be admired as 
is their antenuptial behavior. 

The ten stories are told at one of the meet- 
ings of the Mid-Wessex Field and Antiquarian 
Club, held probably at Casterbridge, although 
Mr. Hardy does not say so, in the autumn of a 
year not very long ago. Heavy and persist- 
ent rain interfered with the out-door examina- 
tion of the entomological treasures and the 
prehistoric relics of the town, and the regula- 
tion papers upon deformed butterflies, fossil 
ox-horns, and the like, gave place to lighter es- 
says upon the legends and traditions of the 
Ladies of High Degree who had flourished in 
Wessex in other times. And curious tales they 
are, of fair gentlewomen, of their loves and 
their hates, their actions and their passions, 
their joys and their misfortunes, their beauty 
and their varions fates, which the scientific 
members of the learned society relate for their 
mutual instruction, and which Mr. Hardy here 
collects for the entertainment of the outside 
world. The Local Historian opens the ball by 
dancing down the middle of the local Musenm 
with “The First Countess of Wessex,” who had 
eloped from her husband and then eloped with 
him. The Old Surgeon cuts a pigeon-wing 
with ‘‘ Dame Barbara, of the House of Grebe,” 
who had two husbands at once, one of whom 
was a graven image. The Sentimental Member 
waltzes with “ Lady Mottisfont,” who had but 
one husband, and who, curiously enough, loved 
him. The Man of Family walks a stately minuet 
with “ The Lady Penelope,” who married three 
husbands in turn, and unfortunately began at 
the wrong end of the list. The Crimson Malt- 
ster balances to corners with “ Squire Petrick’s 
Lady,” who only dreamed that she had desert- 
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ed her husband for somebody else. And so fo; 
ten chapters all goes merry as a peal of ma 
riage bells; and, thanks to Mr. Hardy and t. 
the galaxy of Noble Dames whom he resusci 
tates. the heavy and persistent rains which fe] 
in Wessex during a previous antumn will help 
to enliven many raiuy days in many rural coun 
ties of America, during the summer and au 
tumn months to come. 


“ REALISM,” says Mr. Howells, in his Criticism 
and Fiction,? “is nothing more and nothing 
less than the truthful treatment of material, 
and Jane Austen was the first and the last of 
the English novelists to treat material with 
entire truthfulness. Becanse she did this, she 
remains the most artistic of the English novel- 
ists, and alone worthy to be matched with the 
great, Scandinavian and Slavic and Latin ar- 
tists.” Next to Miss Austen, and, in his opinion, 
the only observer of British middle-class life to 
be mentioned with her, Mr. Hovvells places 
Anthony Trollope. “ Mainly,” he writes, “ his 
[ Trollope’s] instinct was too much for his ideal, 
and with a low view of life in its civic relations 
and a thorough bourgeois soul, he yet produced 
works whose beauty is surpassed only by the 
effect of a more poetic writer in the novels of 
Thomas Hardy.” 

There can certainly be very little in this 
latest collection of Mr. Hardy’s short stories 
which will suggest to Mr. Howells either Miss 
Austen or Mr. Trollope. For, although they do 
show a thoughtful treatment of material, they 
exhibit but few traces of that low view of life 
in its civie relations which is to be found in 
some of his earlier tales, and they hardly lay 
bare his bourgeois soul at all. Their realism 
is the realism of the romantic and picturesque 
marriages and baptisms of the Directory pe- 
riod, which Kaemerrer bas painted so charm- 
ingly; not the every-day realism of the every- 
day brides and grooms, and the every-day 
mothers and babes, who get themselves photo- 
graphed in awkward and woodeny and self- 
conscious groups in their wedding garments or 
their christening clothes, along the line of the 
Eighth Avenue or the Bowery. These latter, 
perhaps, are the common whom Emerson em- 
braced, the familiar and the low at whose feet 
he sat. It is all very well and very proper to 
recognize and proclaim “ the worth of the vul- 
gar,” but, nevertheless, “the great, the remote, 
the romantic,” should not be despised and ig- 
nored, even in realistic fiction; and they are 
not despised and ignored by Mr. Howells him- 
self. As Mr. Joseph Jefferson said not very 
long ago concerning a realistic Ibsdenian play, 
“the truth should be told, and nothing but the 
truth — but not the whole truth!” Becanse 
we see him so often, and know him so well, the 
tall policeman who is stationed at the junction 
of Broadway, Sixth Avenne, and Thirty-fourth 
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Street can not possibly be so delightful to us 
is are the musketeers whom we see only in the 
novels of Dumas, and who are the very epitome 
{the romantic; even Mrs. Stowe’s perfectly 
familiar “*Oldtown Folks,” are less enjoyable 
to us, Who are their neighbors for at least a 
few weeks of the year, than are this same Mr. 
Hardy’s “* Wessex Folk,” who figure as the re- 
mote; and the carefully-darned night-gown of 
Anna Karénina, with all of its truthfulness, is 
not an object of half so much interest as is the 
simarre of the richest Persian silk worn by 
Rebecca at the famous Tournament, because 
the simarre is the embodiment not only of the 
remote and the romantic but of the great as 
well, and it tells only half the truth. 

Itmay be, as Mr. Howells suggests, that Keats’s 
line should read, ‘Some things of beauty are 
sometimes a joy forever,” but distance of time 
and space assuredly lends enchantment to the 
view of all things, whether they are beautiful 
or true, or both. There is room in fiction sure- 
ly for the roc, or the dragon, or the nightin- 
gale,as well as for the croton-bug3 and if Fic 
tion,” as it is defined in the dictionaries, is 
“ that which is feigned, invented, or imagined,” 
while “ Realism” is “the effort to exhibit the 
literal reality and unvarnished truth of things,” 
then Fiction which is purely realistic is not 
Fiction at all, and is not to be criticised as Fic- 
tion. When Mr. Howells, in these later days, 


opens “ The Carol,” “ The Chimes,” “ The Haunt- 


ed Man,” “ The Cricket the Hearth,” and 
finds that to him the pathos appears false and 
strained, that the humor is largely horse-play, 
that the character is theatrical, that the jovial- 
ity is pumped, that the psychology is common- 
place, and that the sociology alone is funny, he 
must shock a great many readers to whom all 
of these “ monstrosities,” as he calls them, have 
still as much symmetry and verity as they had 
when they moved the most cultivated intelli- 
gences of the time in which they were written, 
when they touched true hearts everywhere— 
Mr. Howells’s own true heart among the rest 

when they made the whole world laugh and 
ery. The writer of these “ Literary Notes,” 
who never knew a child of his own, has really 
known but two veal children—the child he him- 
self once was, and Paul Dombey; and to him 
one child is quite as real as the other! If it 
be the object and the effect of Realism to 
make monstrosities of Little Dombey, of Old 
Mortality, and of Colonel Newcome, he prays, 
in his semifatuity, that “the entire truthfal 
treatment of material” may still be confined 
almost exclusively to the great Latin, Slavic, 
and Scandinavian artists, with whom he is not 
of necessity brought into frequent or intimate 
contact. If this was Mr. Howells’s object in 
writing his own realistic novels, the result, as 
a rule, is not what he intended. The material 
he uses in his April Hopes,‘ for instance, is 


on 
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trenzted with entire truthfulness, the scenes of 
the story are all very natural, and the men 
and women are all very human. His Cam 
bridge on Class Day is the real Cambridge, 
and Class Day is Class Day itself. We know 
intimately his Daniel Maverinug and his Mrs. Pas- 
mer, we enjoyed them when we first made their 
acquaintance three or four years ago, and we 
are glad to meet them again in the popular 
shape in which they are now reprinted; their 
pathos and their humor, their psychology and 
their sociology, being quite as true and as 
faithful to the life as ever it was. 

While Mr. Howells, in his “ Criticism and 
Fiction,” does not always apply his own rules 
of Criticism in criticising the Fiction of other 
times and of other schools, even those who do 
not agree with him in his views upon the one 
can not fail to be impressed by the soundness 
of his reasonings in regard to the other. “It 
is evident,” he says, “to any student of human 
nature that the writer who is obliged to sign 
his review will be more careful of an author’s 
feelings than he would be if he could intangi- 
bly and invisibly deal with him as the repre- 
sentative of a great journal... .He will be in 
some degree forced to be fair and just with a 
book he dislikes; he will not wish to misrgp- 
resent it, when his sin can be traced directly 
to him in person.” Mr, Howells’s courage in 
signing his name to expressions of strong ad- 
verse opinion of the works of men, which have 
been accepted as standard and as perfect works 
by the readers of his own generation and of 
generations which preceded him, is very great; 
and because it is evidently honest, it is worthy 
of our admiration and respect. The man who 
can publicly assert himself against any deeply 
rooted popular prejudice, as Mr. Howells has 
done in these brilliant essays of his, is, alas, so 
rare a character in this weak world of ours, 
that he would figure as “‘a type,” almost as “a 
creation,” if he were introduced into any realis- 
tic modern novel. 

Mr. HOWELLS is inclined to believe that the 
Americans have brought the short story near- 
er to perfection “in the all-around sense” than 
almost any other writers; not merely because 
it is a literary form peculiarly adapted to the 
American temperament, which is one of hurry 
and impatience, but because it is, next to the 
illustrations, perhaps, the strongest and most 
popular feature of the American magazine; 
and the American magazine, with its enormous 
success, is a most potent factor in the creation of 
American literature, nearly all of the American 
books so regularly read in these later days in 
England, even by the direct descendants of 
the Sydney Smiths of half a century ago, ap- 
pearing first in the American periodical press. 
The monthly and weekly journals, and the Sun- 
day editions of the daily journals in this coun- 
try, demand short stories; the supply is equal, 
and more than equal, to the demand, the art 
of preparing them has become disciplined and 
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diffused, and they certainly seem to be gradual- 
ly eclipsing the best work of the Russians, the 
Norsemen, and the French in their own pecul- 
iar line. Mr. Howells calls particular attention 
to the Thanksgiving story, grafted upon the 
imported Christmas story, finer in flavor and 
mere beautiful in shape than the first which 
grew upon the original stock, and almost to be 
considered now as native to our American air. 
His remarks upon what is known as holiday 
literature are as original and as interesting as 
anything his “ Criticism and Fiction ” contains, 
and it is only to be regretted that he has not 
specified what he considers the most meritori- 
ous of the later productions in that branch of 
Fiction. Mr. George A. Hibbard has written a 
Christmas—not a Thanksgiving—story, called 
“Papoose,” which deserves to rank very high. 
It is tender and touching, it is full of peace and 
good-will, and of the gentle influence of a little 
child ; it is told admirably well, and its moral 
is as good as its style is bright. It is, in an all- 
round sense, very near to perfection, and with 
the other short stories he has collected in the 
volume he has just published, and which is 
called, from the initial tale, Jduna,’ it is an ex- 
cellent example of the art, study, and inspira- 
tion which our younger American authors are 
putting into their short stories. 


Mr. Howe ts believes, too, that the erudest 
expression of any creative art is better than 
the finest comment upon it; that more think- 
ing, more feeling, goes to the creation of a poor 
novel than to the production of a brilliant 
criticism; and he asks if any novel of our 
time fails to live a hundred years, will any 
censure of it live half so long? The neglected 
or the overlooked author, he asserts, need not 
despair if he will retlect that criticism can 
neither make nor unmake authors, that there 
have been greater books since criticism be- 
came an art than there were before. The his- 
tory of literature, he adds, and truly, shows 
that even with the youngest and weakest au- 
thor criticism is quite powerless against his 
will to do his own work in his own way. It 
neither killed nor cured Keats ; it wounded, it 
ernelly hurt him, no doubt, but he lived to see 
that he had outlived it. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is an admirable example 
of the futility of the power of criticism. “She,” 
and “ King Solomon’s Mines,” and even “ Jess,” 
were stoned and tortured by the critics, and 
they are still sold, and still read, while the 
criticisms upon them are dead already. Mr. 
Haggard still exerts his will to do his own 
work in his own way, and his admirers are le- 
gion. He puts some thinking and no little feel- 
ing into Eric Brighteyes,* his latest production, 
and no matter what his critics may say about 
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it, his readers will enjoy it, and ask for mor 
Mr. Ilaggard is neither overlooked nor neg 
lected by the critics of the time; he has ha 
his full show of praise and blame—more blam, 
than praise, perhaps; but he has outlived hi 
critics; and how long his work is to live no: 
even his critics can say. 

“Erie Brighteyes” was an Icelander wh, 
figured in that far-away country of the Nort) 
before Thangbrand preached the White Chris: 
there. He is introduced as a hero, strong and 
of great stature, whose hair was yellow lik« 
gold, and whose gray eyes shone with the light 
of swords; men held him in honor and spok« 
well of him, but women loved him sore, and 
that was his bane. He loved but one woman, 
however, and her he loved from a child and 
until the day of his death. The temptation 
to describe this sweetheart of his, this Gudrnda, 
is very strong; but Mr. Haggard must be left 
to tell their story and the story of the course of 
their true love; and other critics must say 
whether or not it is what Mr. Besant would 
call hack-work, whether it is the upper or the 
nether crust of the sandwich, 


or the savory 
slice between. 


It will certainly outlive this 


and other criticisms upon it. 


THE question of the vitality of a book is an- 
swered, of course, by the popular demand for 
it,and by the length of years during which that 
demand exists. Three volumes, curiously re- 
mote in point of time and equally divergent 
in character, have lately responded to the pop- 
ular call for their reappearance in new editions 
“April Hopes,” noticed briefly in another col- 
umn, has achieved a vigorous childhood. I Go 
a- Fishing,’ born in 1873, has nearly grown out 
of its teens, and “The Poems of Wordsworth” 
have reached an old age which is almost pa- 
triarchal; for his earliest verse, “ An Evening 
Walk,” was originally printed in 1793. Mat- 
thew Arnold, who edited and selected this 
Wordsworth collection, reported in his Preface 
that the old poet told him once, that for very 
many years his poems had never brought him 
money enough to pay for his shoestrings. Their 
bibliography is proof enough now that criti- 
cism did not kill them. Mr. William C. Prime’s 
delightful book has had no severe criticism to 
outlive, and if is to be hoped that the royalties 
upon it have kept him in lines and leaders dur- 
ing all of these years. It was written, no doubt, 
for summer reading, but it has served to bright- 
en mary a fireside as well as many a brook- 
side since it first appeared, eighteen summers 
ago. The best of anglers, as he himself says, do 
not always find fish ; and the most skilful cast- 
ing of a fly does not always bring a trout out of 
the water; but he has filled his basket with any- 
thing but chub and suckers,and pumpkin seeds 
and bull-heads; and the contents of that basket 
will be found to be as fresh to-day as on the day 
on which its owner first went a-fishing. 


1] Goa-Fishing. By W.C. Prime. Post 8vo, Paper. 
50 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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